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The Do 


By Eric J. Wilson 


llar Value 


Production Manager, Engelsman Agency, Penn Mutual, New York 


In his position as production manager in 
the Ralph G. Engelsman agency, Penn Mu- 
ual, New York City, Eric J. Wilson has 
had an opportunity to observe life insur- 
ice men in action and to measure to an 
srtent the value of their enthusiasm_and 
operation in agency and company affairs. 
Some of these ideas he has brought together 
» this article, “The Dollar Value of Loy- 

” sohich ts presented here by The East- 
rn Underwriter : 


nile 


When we in the life insurance busi- 
ness plan an organized sales talk isn’t 
true that the first 
r when analyzing our prospect’s situ- 
ition is some obligation to which he 
should be loyal and therefore in which 
he should be interested? The same type 
f motivation applies to the producing 


thing we search 











resident 





agent for it is true that if a man works 
jor money, he will not be paid as much 
as though he works for some other rea- 
son, even more powerful, but in which 
money is involved. From observation of 
ther agents and from personal experi- 
ence, I am convinced that most of us 


will do more for someone else than we 
will do for ourselves. That being the 
‘ase, the more obligations we set up 
for ourselves the more we will accom- 


plish. 

I recall an incident which took place 
nearly fourteen years ago when I was 
working in a small lumber camp in Tas- 
mania. We were cutting trees on a 
particularly windy day which made the 
work dangerous for the axemen and in 
the course of the work one of the men, 
a fellow named Charlie, barely escaped 
death when one of the big trees caught 
by the wind fell almost on top of him 
Stunned by the blow and bleeding from 
one arm, Charlie said that he was all 
right. The boss ordered him off the 
job, told him to go back to his cabin 
and rest for two or three days. Much 
to our surprise, Charlie came back on the 
job, axe in hand, in the early afternoon 
that same day. 

Late that evening when supper was 
over and the dishes washed, I sat down 
beside Charlie’s bunk where he was rest- 
ing and asked him why on earth he had 
returned to work after such a terrible 
experience. “Well,” he said, “I am paid 
by the hour, accidents or no accidents. I 
promised my wife and kids something 
they have wanted for some time and I 
need all the money I can get by next 
pay day. Rather than disappoint them 
I came back to work this afternoon.” 

a 1 
Charlie was a rough old chap, but he 
vas loyal to what he considered a defi- 
nite obligation. He had promised the 
wite and kids and nothing was going to 
Prevent his fulfilling that promise on 
time 
Put Loyalty to Own Obligations First 

Getting back to the life insurance 
business, haven’t many of us hinted or 
plainly told a father that he owes his 
son a college education? Haven’t we 
tten explained to the young man who 
says: “I have no responsibilities, I don’t 
need insurance,” that the decent thing 
‘or him to do is to meet the obligation 
ne owes his parents by arranging that 
if he should be taken out of the picture 
Prematurely, life insurance would pro- 
vide enough money to pay clean-up ex- 
Penses and so relieve his parents of the 
necessity of paying out a lot more money 
in addition to that which they had al- 
ready spent on him? 

_All of us have, probably hundreds of 
times, told a mother and a father that 


one of the best things they can do for 
their children is to plan a way through 
life insurance and annuities to become 
financially independent themselves at 60 
or 65. 

In all these cases what we are really 
doing is suggesting that people be loyal 
to their obligations. Obligations to them 
selves, their families and to society 

And we insurance men at times get 


very much excited when we think of 
these things and murmur to ourselves, 
“What’s wrong with my prospect that 


he can’t realize what he owes his wife, 
and do something about it?” Or, we 
might say, “If that man is not decent 
enough to provide a fund for his boy’s 
education, he has no right to have chil 


dren.” 

Suppose, in addition to our getting 
excited about the other fellow’s prob 
lems, we get serious about our own. 


Suppose we start being loyal to our own 
obligations before telling other peopl 
what to do 


Take a Strong Attitude 


What makes one of two men with the 
same background, same education and 
same contacts a half-million producer, 
while the other writes $100,000 to $150,- 
000 is probably just one thing: Loyalty 
on the part of the big producer to what 
he considers a fixed obligation. 


At almost every sales congress I have 


attended someone has said something 
like this: “Business is tough and we're 
all human and must let up once in a 
while.” Let up from what? Let up 


from making three sales talks a week, 
spending three or four hours in the 
office each day and earning barely 
enough to live on? 

Instead of allowing ourselves to be 


lieve it is the human thing to be weak, 


suppose we decide for a change that 
it’s human to be strong. Wouldn’t it 
be better for us to come to the conclu 


sion that it’s wrong to loaf all Summer, 
to get behind with the rent and to bor 


row on our life insurance, and that the 
human thing to do would be to work 
consistently, at least five days a week 


apart from time off for a vacation, which 
should be carefully planned in advance, 


pay our bills on time, buy more insur- 
ance instead of borrowing on what wi 
have, keep on schedule and_ produce 
consistently ? 

I know one man who started selling 


insurance in 1930, the beginning of the 
depression. In consultation with his 
general agent he set up a five year plan 
He would make all his company con- 
ventions, he would take very short vaca- 
tions, he would be a member of various 
company clubs, such as the App-a-Week 


Club, the Leaders’ Club, and when the 
five years were up he’d set up a new 
plan with other objectives. Hundreds 


of men have had such ideas, kept to a 
program for a few months and_ then 
cviven up. This man stuck it out for the 
full five years, was loyal to what he con- 
sidered a definite obligation and made 
money all through the depression. 

In reading biographies of great men, 
we find they possess one great similar- 
ity. They are loyal to what they con 
sider is the right thing to do. 

As an example of just one thing that 
is right for the agent: We should own 
enough life insurance on our own lives 
so that if our affairs were ever investi- 
gated, the result would show that we 
really believe what we expect our pros- 
pect’s to believe. In that respect we 
have been loyal to what we consider 


thing to do so far as 
And there is a 


the proper 
insurance is concerned. 


value in that loyalty. Personally I do 
not believe that a salesman who owns 
very little insurance, unless he 1s _ un- 


large amounts of it. 
But I am thoroughly convinced that the 
agent who has put his own house in 
order takes with him into the interview 
the enthusiasm, sincerity and conviction 
which moves his prospects to action 


insurable, can sell 


Commissions Will Follow Naturally 


It may seem rather strange to talk 
about the words loyalty and money in the 
same breath, vet if we think about it 
a while we find they are closely related 


I read in the newspaper not so long ago 
“Prominent woman dies, leaving fortune 
to loyal companion.” 

The other day I met a man whose 
firm retired him on a pension of $250 a 
month. I said, “You must have been 
with them for a long time.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I served them faith 
fully for thirty years.” 

T overheard a million dollar producer 
once sav, “I never can remember the 
exact commission my company pays o1 
the various policies IT sell.” The domi- 
nating thought in his mind when he 
approached a prospect was, “What 1s the 
best wav can serve this man?” His 
very sincerity of purpose marked him 


as a man of character whose one objec 
tive was to do a good job whatever the 
reward happened to be. He recognized 


of course that everv time he. made a 





sale he received a commission but the 
money angle was not as dominating a 
factor in his mind as was the desire to 
be of real service He is loval to what 
he considers his main function in life 
Service to his fell men 

I can remember a number of salesmen 


lost sales by trying 
in policy instead 


who confessed they 
to sell a large c 


mmissi¢ 


of giving the prospect what was best 
under the circumstances. 
It may be hard to get the point of 


view, service first (and selling is service) 
and financial gain second, but it appar- 
ently pays big dividends to a great many 
people 
Loyalty to Agency and Company 
There are two other types of Icvalty 
in this business of selling life insurance 


which have a dollar value for the agent 
They are loyalty to the agency, the 
general agent or manager, and loyalty 
to the company which the agent repre- 
sents. 

Consider what the agent owes to his 
agency. When we first go into the in- 
surance business our general agent in 
effect pays our rent, probably our tele 


phone bill, allows us the use of a ste 
nographer, gives us some of his valuable 
time and experience because he hopes 


we will become good producers. He 
doesn’t neglect us until he knows we 
will be good salesmen. He gives us 


service first. 

In return that general agent or man- 
ager asks only one thing: That the agent 
write enough business to warrant his 
staying in the life insurance business 
That then is our obligation and by being 
loyal to it, we assure our own success 
and put a definite dollar value on loyalty. 

The general agent or manager may go 
still further: He counsels us not only 
in connection with our business prob- 
lems but guides us also in regard to our 
personal affairs. If he meets any of 
our clients, he has a good word for us 
which increases our prestige. He may 
even help us to close business for which 








ERIC J 


A World Traveler 


Eric J. Wilson was born in New Zea- 
1900. At 21 he started traveling 
and has already twice completely 
around the world. On vacations in the 
last three years he has traveled more 
than 30,000 miles, visiting nine different 
countries. He to the United States 


WILSON 


a n 


bee n 


Ccamit 


to study physical education at Spring- 
field College while holding a position as 
physical director of the Y.M.C.A. in 


New Zealand. 


Entering the life insurance business 
in March, 1930, Mr. Wils paid for a 
total of $2,000,000 in his first five vears 
Appointed production manager in the 





Engelsn Penn 





n 





agenc\ 


Mutual, New 


York City, he has continued to pay for 
about $300,000 annually in addition to 
recruiting and training men. He is the 
author f the book, “There Are No 
Strangers,” is slated often as a speaker 
at sales c and takes an active 


neresses 


part in affairs of the Life Underwrit- 

ers Association 

he ges nothing. | eturn for his 

help, we are under obligation to hely 

h with his plans If he puts on a 

lrive ntes participates ‘ 
| pais yalt 


come, to tie ns 
reated for him 
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Companies Furnish Prestige 


The agent’s loyalty to his own 
pany gives him a sincerity and ac 
tion in his sales presentation which 
helps him to close business. The agent 
owes that loyalty to his company. First 


company gives the agent his ceneral 
agent or manager. Secondly, the com- 
pany gives the agent prestige, without 
which he could accomplish little. 

The day we join an insurance 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Bitzer See Mutual 
G. A. at Harrisburg 


GUEST OF HONOR AT LUNCHEON 


Has Ten- Year Uninterrupted Weekly 
Production Record; Entered Life 
Insurance in 1922 


Massachusetts Mutual has appointed 
Charles L. Bitzer general agent at Har- 
risburg succeeding Millard B. King, de- 
ceased. 

Jorn in 


Mr. Bitzer 


con- 


Lancaster County, 


attended the public schools there, 


CHARLES L. BITZER 


Business 
Temple 


tinuing his 
School of 


studies at Taylor 
Philadelphia and at 


University. He was later ommpnged by 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. and by 
Midvale Steel Corp. at Philadelphia. 


In 1922 he removed to Harrisburg and 


entered life insurance with the Massa- 
oom Mutual, He has been a con- 
stent producer, being third among all 


the pe te *s Pennsylvania representa- 


tives in 1937 and one of its hundred 
leaders. During the past ten years he 
has maintained without interruption a 


record of consecutive weekly production. 

October 4, when he was formally in- 
stalled, Mr. Bitzer was the honor guest 
at a luncheon in Harrisburg, attended by 
associates of the agency, officers of local 
underwriters and civic organizations, and 
Charles W. Hall, assistant director of 
agencies of the company. 


New Rate of 244% 


(Continued from Page 1) 


we shall 
basis of 
insurance in 
amount 


continue to issue on 
$2,500 ultimate amount (existing 
this or other companies with 
applied for not to exceed $2,500.) 


our present 


In New York State, to comply with the 
new law, the maximum ultimate amount 
will be $1,000. (Further advice to follow.) 

11. The following policies will be discontinued 


Endowment. 
Income. 

Northwestern Mutual Notice 
Mutual 
would be no 
revision of policy con- 
forms had been filed 
Departments of the several 
company operates and ap 
proper supervising official as in 
compliance with the insurance laws. At this 
time, however, all of the companies operating 
in New York State are revising their forms. 
There has been considerable premature publicity 
in the insurance journals and also announce- 
ments by companies making the change before 
January 1. Consequently we are sending you 
this advance information to correct misunder 
standing and misstatements 

2. Subject to approval of the 


Joint 
Life 


(a) 
(b) 


The 


1. Ordinarily there 
regarding contemplated 
tracts until the revised 
with the Insurance 
states in which the 
proved by the 


Northwestern notice follows: 


Statement 


forms by the 





rvising officials of the various states the 
forms will not go into effect until Janu 
1, 1939. There is a complication because of 
which no policies on the present CC. form can 
be ‘“‘delive red” and the first premium accepted 
in New York State after December 31. That 
difficr ilty will be covered by the regular circular 
forwarded as soon as the revised forms have 
been approved. 
3. This advance circular is to inform you 
that, subject to approval, no changes are con 


templated in the text of the forms, including 
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Provident Mutual Survey Shows 
Potential Business by Occupation 


Mu- 
busi- 


the Provident 


classification of 


A study made by 
Life of 
ness revealed 


tual new 
interesting informa- 
that 
company at the regional sales congress 
held at Lake Placid Club, New York, 
last week by Edward W. Marshall, vice- 
president and actuary of the company. 

Mr. Marshall showed that clients can 
be selected for adequate return (i.e., in- 
surance sold per client), for stability 
(i.e., persistency), and for potential ap- 
preciation (repeat sales). Clients can 
be diversified by age, occupation, indus- 
try, employer, and locality. And, as in 
all other investments, it is necessary to 
keep constant watch so that the clien- 
tele can be kept up to date with chang- 
ing conditions, Mr. Marshall said. He 


some 


tion which was given to agents of 


various occupational groups of policy- 
holders, not only as to size of policy, but 
amount of resale business as well. 

As was to be expected, owners, offi- 
cials and managers of business, profes- 
sional men, real estate agents, salesmen, 
and retail dealers formed a_ natural 
“Group A” with an average new Provi- 
dent Mutual policy during 1937 of $7,000, 
as against $3,100 for “Group B,” con- 
sisting of clerks, students, and foremen. 
“Group C” (teachers, housewives, clergy- 
men, trained nurses, farmers and skilled 
workers) had a slightly higher average 
policy that “Group B,” but resale poten- 
tialitzes were very much lower when the 
results of previous studies were applied 
to this one. 

President M. 


ecutives addressed 


Linton and other 
the congress. 


ex- 


showed the results of actual studies of Mr. Marshall’s table follows: 
Adequate Stable Repeat Insurance 
Return Clientele Average New 
Plus Repeat 
Potential Ins. per 
Repeat Policyholde: 
Average Ins Ins. as (using ratios 
ver New % of established 
Occupational Policyholder Lapse Original by prior 
J Group in 1937 Rates Ins stuclies) 
GROUP A— 
Owners, officials, managers 
professional men, retail 
dealers, salesmen and real Usually 
estate agents $7,000 Best 50% $11,120 
GROUP B— 
Clerks, students and fore- 
II ca en 3,100 \verage 46 45-0 
GROUP C— 
Teachers, housewives, 
clergymen, trained nurses, 
farmers and skilled work- Mostly 
ME a ied day wets ex anon 3,370 Poor 20 4,040 
GROUP D— 
Semi-skilled workmen and Very 
TADOPETS. «oc ccnsccccsccsen 2,420 Poor 11 2,680 
A study of the business of the company showed that 64% of total volume of 
insurance was written on persons in “Group A”; 18% in “Group B”; 14% in 


Gq 


“Group C”; and only 4% in “Group ~ 


sold to prospects between ages 30 and 44, 
prospects 
stability of 
tions, Mr. Marshall quoted figures secured from a study made by Harold F. 
Earnings in Selected Occupations.” 


pects under those ages and 17% to 


With further reference to size and 


in his book “Life 


Average 


Income 
Occupation 1920-1936 

NE os cee écraceeeannve $5,250 
ee ee ee 5,250 
PGE. hn ecnadaduaiawes.de 1,070-2,550 
School Teachers ........ 1,360 
OUEE. iiss recnacaeawnan’ 1,570 
Ea 650 
Skilled Workmen ....... 1,700 
Unskilled Workmen 945 





* Estimated by Mr. Marshal! 


the “Special Provisions Relating to Settlement,” 


except a clarification of language on the first 

page of the Retirement Endowment forms. The 

changes made are otherwise confined to changes 

in rates of interest and installment rates, as 
follows: 

(a) The rate of interest on policy loans and 

automatic premium loans is changed from 

6% to 5% (payable at the end of the 

year as heretofore) to comply with chap 

ter 450 of the laws of New York, the 


change having been made effective by the 


legislature as to all policies “delivered” 
in New York State on or after Janu 
ary 1, 1939. 

(b) Dividends accumulating at interest under 
general provision 9(d) will be credited 
with interest at not less than 244%. 

(c) The rate of interest on proceeds left with 


the company under option “A” is at the 
minimum rate of $2.06 per $1,000. 
The minimum instalments tabulated under 


option “B” in the revised forms are cal 


culated on the basis of 244% interest 
(e) The instalments tabulated under option 
“C” have been recalculated on the sarne 


life annuity rates 
that there is no 


company’s 
1938, except 


basis as the 
of July 15, 


loading for commissions or expenses. The 
same applies to option “E”. Specimen 
values under the revised option “‘C’’, 120 


months, are: Male; age 50, $4.74; age 60, 


$5.80; age 70, $7. 23;—-Female; age 50, 
$4.34; age 60, $5.22; age 70, $6.48. 
(f) Option “D” is, like options “A” and “B,” 


placed on the basis of a 
credit. 


4. Change 


minimum 214% 


(a) is, as stated, required to com 


from data in 


of the volume was 
while 34% was sold to pros- 
over those ages. 
incomes in 


Approximately 49% 
inclusive, 


classifica- 


Clark 


various 


The study follows: 
Average Income 
at Bottom of 
Depression, 


*Estimated % of Persons 
In Occupation with 


Average Income 1920-1936 Including 
of Over $2,000 Unemployed 

75-80% $3,500 

70-75 3,725 

2-25 eee 

15-20 1,220 

5-10 715 

5-10 185 

10-20 685 

1-2 325 


the above-mentioned book. 


last legislature 
law. Changes (b), (c), (d) 
and (f) are the result of the diminishing in- 
terest yield on investments. (Change (e) is a 
consequence of the reduced interest on invest- 
ments coupled with the fact that the rate of 
mortality among the beneficiaries of life income 
settlements involving a mortality factor has been 
found to he far below the expected mortality 
upon which the old values were based. 


ply with the made by the 


in the New York 


change 


OTT AGENCY SEPTEMBER GAIN 
The A. V. Ott agency, Equitable So 
ciety, New York City, in September 
showed a 100% increase in paid business 
over September 1937. The month showed 
the biggest paid-for business of any Sep- 
tember in the history of the agency. 
Paid business leaders were Robert W. 
Jones, Julius Seligson, Francis X. Shields, 
Joseph R. Quinby, Jr., Harold E. Rich- 
ardson, James FE, Dalglish, Joseph B 
Kirschner and Thurmond Brown. 


JAEGER ON CHICAGO PROGRAM 

Members of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters will meet for 
luncheon at Hotel Sherman October 12, 
when W. W. Jaeger, executive vice- 
president, treasurer and director of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, will speak on 
“Looking Ahead.” 
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ANNUAL RENEWABLE 
TERM 


Experience has shown that 


the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable 
for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some 
prospects who insist on buy- 
ing Annual Renewable Term 
Insurance. To serve them we 
have added the Annual Re- 
newable Term Policy to our 
sales kit. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Medical Men Convene 
In N. Y. October 20 


TWO-DAY PROGRAM COMPLETED 





Papers and Discussions to Be Heard 
Embrace Wide Range of Advanced 
Thought by Specialists 

Nearly 300 leading medical authorities 
of the United States and Canada will 
attend the annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors of America, at Hotel Pennsyl- 
yania. New York, October 20 and 21. Dr 








DR. SAMUEL B 


SCHOLZ, JK 


Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., medical director 
Penn Mutual, is president of the asso 
ciation. 

The program for the convention be- 
gins with a business meeting October 20. 
\t the scientific section meeting “Per- 
manent Disability Claim Handling” will 
be dealt with by Dr. McLeod C. Wilson, 
medical director Group and accident de- 
partment, and Harlan S. Don Carlos, 
manager life, accident and Group claims 
department, Travelers Insurance Co., fol- 
lowed with discussion by Dr. John J. 
Moorhead, professor of clinical surgery, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School, Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and Dr. Daniel 
W. Hoare, assistant medical director, 
Penn Mutual Life. 

“A Study of the Transverse Diameter 
of the Heart Silhouette With Prediction 
Table Based on the Teleoroentgeno- 
gram” will be handled by Dr, Harry E. 
ngerleider, assistant medical director, 
Equitable Society, and Dr. Charles P. 
Clark, medical director, Mutual Benefit, 
with discussion by Dr. J. Hamilton 
Crawford, professor of clinical medi- 
cme, Long Island College of Medicine, 
and Dr. C. E. de la Chapelle, assistant 


professor of medicine, New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine. 

“Preclinical Aspects of Kidney Dis- 
ease’ is the subject chosen by Dr 


George E. Fahr, professor of medicine, 
University of Minnesota Medical School, 
with discussion by Dr. Henry B. Kirk- 
land, medical supervisor, Prudential, and 
Dr. William M. Bradshaw, medical di- 
rector, Mutual Life of New York, 
Thursday Afternoon Agenda 
“Queer, or Are We?” is the subject 
ola paper by Dr. O. M. Eakins, vice- 
President and secretary, Reliance Life, 
With comments by Dr. William Muhl- 
berg, vice-president and medical direc- 
tor, Union Central. Other papers are: 
“Rheumatic Heart Disease—A Na- 
tional Health Problem,” Dr. O. F. Hed- 


ee Past assistant surgeon, United 
States Public Health Service, with dis- 
cussion by Dr. Thomas M. McMillan, 


assistant professor of clinical medicine, 
Niversity of Pennsylvania School of 


Medicine ; director of the division of 
cardiology, Pennsylvania General Hos- 
pital, and Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice- 


(Continued on Page 14) 





HEARD on the WAY | 





In order that the visiting British and 
Scotch actuaries will commit no faux 
pas while here, and as a contribution and 
guide of social significance, The Policy, 
a British insurance paper, offers these 
pointers: 

When ordering whiskey say “Scotch.” 
Otherwise you may get “Rye” guaranteed 
one week old, perhaps. 

It is often the custom to take a big 
“Scotch” neat and follow with a glass 
of water some time later. That makes 
the actuarial papers more entertaining. 

After four or five drinks don’t call 
your friend “Pal.” Address him = as 
“brother.” Call his wife “sister.” Or 
don’t call her anything. What says the 
Poet? 

There are some fine men among the 
American actuaries—and they are not 
serious than the British, although 
more jovial; call them “good scouts.” 

Don’t let your wife mix too much 
with American women. (Ellen Wilkin- 
son says one of her chicf recollections 
of New York is making gin in the bath- 
room.) When you come home she may 
“answer back.” Women control 70% 
of the money in the United States, and 
they let the men know it, 

When in Montreal let your wife know 
that this is the last Paradise on earth 
for men. Women have no rights in Mon- 
treal. If they have money before they 
marry, their husbands take all after mar- 
riage. Englishmen love Montreal. 

When in Toronto attend agents’ classes 


less 


APPOINTED IN TRENTON 
Howard C. Lawrence, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, Newark, has ap- 
pointed Thomas C Auld & Co. as dis- 
trict agents for Mercer County with 
headquarters in Trenton. 


for “salesmanship.” They are “eye open- 
ers.” Don’t stay in Toronto Sundays 
unless you are a keen churchman, which 
most actuaries are not 

Canada calls Toronto “hog town.” To 
ronto calls itself “The Queen City.” But 
there ain’t no “King City.” Its recent 
mayors are undertakers. 

See the Quintuplets. 
north of Toronto on 
Papa Dionne for 


Only five hours 
good road. See 
one shilling a_ time. 

Troy M. Rodlum, for years one of the 
country’s best known insurance advert's- 
ing and sales promotion men, has opened 
a workshop in the Chandler Building, 
Washington, where he has on display an 
interested exhibition. This includes lay- 
outs of eighteen different ways of han- 
dling copy and design of business reply 
cards and envelopes; copy of a ietter 
which helped make sales of more than 
$10,000,000; copy of the check-book en- 
closure developed to visualize the se-vice 
the letter introduced; a five-way mailing 
test. 

The exhibition also includes a number 
of direct mail advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaigns which for fire differ- 
awards of Direct 


ent years won the 
Mail Advertising Association 
Mr. Rodlum is acting as consultant 


in furnishine weekly sales promotion m»- 
terial and also has a number of ind'- 
vidual assignments for consulting inter- 
views and sales campaigns which include 
letters, circulars, bulletins, adver- 
tising, etc Uncle Francis. 


sales 


PICKERING NASHVILLE CASHIER 

S. F. Pickering, who for some vears 
has been assistant cashier of the Trav- 
clers Nashville office, has been appointed 
cashier of that branch. The appoint- 
ment went into effect October 1. 
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Actuaries From Abroad 
Guests at Dinner Here 


BRILLIANT EVENT IN WALDORF 


Hosts Are Actuarial Socicty of America 
and American Institute of Actuaries; 


the Foreign Guests 


The actuaries of America are hosts this 


week of a group of British and Scotch 
actuaries, some of whom have interna- 
tional reputations. The insurance men 
from abroad are attending the joint 
mecting of the Actuarial Society of 


America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries after their visits to Canada 
and Washington. On Wednesday night 
the two actuarial societies of this side 
of the water were hosts of the foreign 
actuaries at one of the most brilliant 
dinners which the insurance business 
has seen. The ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria was filled, the diners including 
wives of the actuaries. 

Ray D. Murphy, president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, and V. R 
Smith, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, were the speakers fron 
this side and Col. H. J. P. Oakley of the 
North British & Mercantile responded on 
behalf of the British and Scotch visitors 
Messrs. Murphy and Smith told of the 
pleasure that members of their associa 
tions had in being able to have as theit 
guests the gentlemen from abroad and 
their wives, and Col. Oakley expressed 
the enjoyment which his confreres were 
having in attending the Waldorf-Astoria 
convention as well as having the oppor- 
tunity to accept the delightful hospital- 
itv which had been shown them in Can- 
ada and in this country. 

Among the guests from abroad are 
Sir William Elderton of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, oldest of life 
insurance companies, and a man who has 
received many honors from the busi 
ness; and G. H. Maddex, assistant gov- 
ernment actuary. The other visiting ac 
tuaries are these: 

A. G. R. Brown, F. L. Collins, C. R. \ 
Coutts, James Davie, E. A. J. Heath, A. S 
Holness, R. Jeffrey, J. Murray Laing, G. fF 
Llewellyn, A. McIntosh, A. J. Males, C. A 
Melville, I. A. Miller, Col. Oakley, William Per 
man, C. S. Penn, S. J. Perry, E. William Phil 
lips, H. E. Raynes, B. Robertson, J. W. Robson, 
-. A. Thompson, C. F. Trustam and D. R 
W oodgate. 

Government Actuary Epes, who was to 
have taken the trip, could not come be- 
cause of injuries sustained in an accident 
while riding horseback. 

Introduce “The Lambeth Walk” 

In Montreal while the foreign actuaries 
were at the Normandie Roof in Montreal 
E. William Phillips asks the orchestra 
to plav “The Lambeth Walk,” London’s 
great dance craze, saying he and Mrs 
Phillips would lead five other actuarial 
couples from abroad in showing how this 
should be danced. After a time all the 
insurance couples were dancing it. 

In Washington the British Embassy 
entertained. There were visits to most 
of the popular sight-seeing places there, 
and then a journey was made to Mt 
Vernon. In New York the visitors went 
to the Empire State Building and_ hi 
the clearest view that has been had f: 
there in many years. Theatres were 
visited, including the Music Hall, an 
there was also a trip to Rainbow R 
and other places. Early in the week the 
visiting insurance men were taken t 
West Point where Col Ry ler entertained 
it a luncheon. 

Following the session today the visitors 
will be leaving for home. All expressed 
sreatest pleasure in the trip. 





} 





League of Insurance 


Women Names Chairmen 
Following a recent announcement of 
the plans of the League of Insurance 
Women to hold a series of ten meetings, 
announcement has just been made of the 
discussion topics and chairmen for the 
first four meetings. Griffin M. Love- 
lace, vice-president, New York Life, will 
address the first meeting, which .is open 
to all women underwriters, at the 
Women’s City Club, 20 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York, Friday, October 14. 
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Recruiting Problems 
Given Leading Place 


RESEARCH - AGENCY OFFICERS 





Joint Meeting in Chicago Next Month 
Will Discuss Success Principles 


of Specific Methods 





Present day recruiting problems will 
receive special attention at the Novem- 
ber 2 session of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insurance 


Sales Research Bureau annual meeting 
in Chicago November 1 to 3, Jerome 
Clark, chairman, Research Bureau ex- 


ecutive committee, and vice-president, 
Union Central, will preside. 

The recruiting section of the program 
will be opened by Laurence S. Morrison 
of the Research Bureau staff, who will 
discuss the philosophy of present day 
recruiting, particularly the principles 
which determine the success of specific 
methods. Albert H. Kahler, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Indianapolis Life, will 
discuss value of the Bureau’s rating chart 
as an aid to recruiting. The company’s 
recruiting program and the principles be- 
hind it will be the subject of discussion 
by S. C. McEvenue, general superintend- 
ent, Canada Life, and J. Harry Wood, 
manager of general agencies, John Han- 
cock, will talk on new organization in 
1939. 

Recruiting Young Men 

Kenneth R. Miller, consultant, Re- 
search Bureau, will present the findings 
of a thorough study by the Bureau on 
young men in life insurance, with partic- 
ular reference to the recruiting of col- 
lege seniors, U. H. Poindexter, assist- 
ant director of agencies, Northwestern 
Mutual, will discuss his company’s ex- 

The Wednesday 
will be in the form of three seminars 
running concurrently. That on financial 
management will be directed by Richard 
Boissard, vice-president, National Guard- 
ian. Developing men for management 
will be the subject of a seminar handled 
by James A. Giffin. assistant agency 
manager, Phoenix, R. B. Coolidge. su- 
perintendent of agencies, Aetna, will be 
chairman of the seminar to discuss pro- 
cedures for training the new man. 


Girard Life Changes Its 


Convertible Term Plans 


Beginning October 1. the Girard Life is 
issuing Convertible Term policies for 
fifteen and twenty-year terms, in addi- 
tion to the five and ten-vear Convertible 
Term nolicies already written. 

The Term policies are convertible, be- 
fore age 60. without evidence of insura- 
bilitv. into Ordinary life. Limited Pav- 
ment life or Endowment insurances. the 
five-vear Term being convertible within 
four years, the ten-vear within seven 
vears, and the fifteen and twenty-year 
Terms within ten and fifteen vears re- 
spectively. 








AETNA LOSES MANY TREES 

Many of the heautiful trees surround- 
ine the home offices of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies at Hartford 
were toppled over during the tropical 
hurricane which swept across Connecti- 
cut on September 21. Formerly, laree 
trees almost completely screened the 
building Approximately cighty of the 
Aetna trees were either uprooted or 
ruined so that thev will have to be de- 
stroyed. Many of these were highly 
valued because of their great age or he- 
cause they were of unusual species. The 
Aetna grounds covering twenty-two acres 
were in the direct path of the gale 


TO SPEAK IN NEWARK 


Lester A. Rosen, youngest member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. will 
address the luncheon meeting of the 


Life Underwriters Association of North- 


ern New fTersey in Newark on Octo- 
ber 10. Mr. Rosen is with the C. B. 
Knight agency, Union Central, New 


York City. 


“Read Your Policy Week” 


Launched in California 


Insurance Commissioner Rex B. Good- 
cell of California has launched a “Read 
Your Policy Week” in that state and at 
his suggestion Governor Frank Merriam 
issued a proclamation which was sent to 
all companies by Commissioner Goodcell 
under date of September 28. 

Commissioner Goodcell’s letter follows : 

“In the brief time I have been in the 
office of Insurance Commissioner I have 
been profoundly impressed with the lack 
of understanding on the part of the in- 
surance buying public, of the provisions 
of the insurance policies they possess. 

“On taking this situation up with Gov 
Frank F. Merriam, it was suggested 
that we carry on a ‘Read Your Policy’ 
campaign in this state. Following con 
ferences with representatives of each 
classification of insurance, it was deter- 
mined that this effort be carried on 
October 24 to October 31, inclusive—as 
indicated in the proclamation issued by 
Governor Merriam, a copy of which is 
attached. 

“We see in this effort, unanimously 
approved by the committee representing 
the insurance business, an unusual op- 
portunity to make the entire public of 
California constructively insurance-mind- 
ed. All publicity on the campaign will 
be educational rather than of a sales 
nature, it being the opinion of the com- 
mittee that increased public interest in 
insurance will prove beneficial to the 
public and the business alike. 

“The enclosed copy of the proclama 
tion is for your advance information 
and should not be released before Octo- 
ber 3, and is sent in the confident be- 
lief that you will cooperate in this state- 
wide effort for the good of the busi- 
ness and the service of the institution 
of insurance to the public. 

“Plans for the success of this ‘Week’ 
are now being formulated by the com 
mittee representing the insurance busi- 
ness and you will shortly be advised of 


Pacific Coast Agents 
Plan Their Regionals 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL DATES 





Theme of Meetings Is That Road to 
Success Is Known; All One Has 
to Do Is Follow It 





Pacific Coast general agencies of the 
Northwestern Mutual are preparing for 
their annual regional meetings at Spok- 
ane October 17 and 18 and at Los An- 
geles October 24 and 25. The theme is 
“The Road Known—Fol- 
low It!”, the same as used at the annual 
the Northwestern Mutual 
\ssociation of Agents in July at Mil 
waukee. Participating will be Edmund 
Fitzgerald, vice-president; Grant L. Hill, 
director of agencies; Harry R. Ricker, 
assistant secretary, and Lawrence J. 
Evans, assistant director of agencies. 

Spokane was selected this year to hon- 
or J. A. Reinhardt, who retired in March 
as general agent there after forty-seven 
vears of service with the Northwestern, 
and was succeeded by John S. Reinhardt. 
Other general agencies participating there 
include those of G, C, Baldwin, Great 
Falls, Mont.; E. A. Crooks, Boise, Idaho; 
L. F. Larson, Portland, Ore., and M. H. 
Q. Williams, Seattle. 

General agencies attending the Cali- 
fornia sessions with W. K. Murphy, gen 
cral agent at Los Angeles, as host, in- 
clude those of J. A. Carlson, Oakland ; 
R. J. Shipley, San Francisco; J. H 
Kemp, Stockton, Cal. and C, S. Me- 
Martin, Phoenix, 


to Success Is 


meeting of 


the program and the manner in which 
you may participate. As Insurance Com- 
missioner, I respectfully urge and re- 
quest that you and every representative 
of your (company) (organization) in 
California cooperate to the maximum of 
your ability in this worthwhile’ en- 
deavor.” 
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Pa. Department Bulletins 
Companies on Practices 

All organizations authorized to trans. 


act insurance in Pennsylvania haye been 
advised by the Insurance Departmen; 
i 


Octobe 





that the Policy Division is now located | 


in the Keystone Building, Philadelphia 
This change was made to afford al] com. 
panies a more direct contact with the 
Department. 

All companies are also advised again 
that when submitting a new form a brief 
description must be given of it, : 


out its use and purpose. If a form is 


Setting | 


intended to supersede another it wif] hp 


necessary to advise the Department the | 


number of the form it has replaced ap. 
proval date of form superseded and the 
difference between the two forms. Th, 
so-called “open face” endorsement wil 
not be approved except under certaj 
conditions. The Department will not cop. 
sider for approval any form which has 
been amended by typewriter or ink jp. 
sertions or deletions. Each rider or ep. 
dorsement must be subscribed by an of. 
ficer of the company. Other rules are 
laid down respecting casualty forms, 
The Department of Public Assistance; 
has prepared its general program on in. 
surance. Life companies are now asked 
by the Insurance Department to give ful} 
cooperation to this plan and _ expedit 
life policy adjustments in order to guar- 
antee relief recipients prompt attention 


Gives Annuity Payment 


For Hartford Sufferers | 


A case of extreme generosity was re- 
vealed in a letter received by the Aetna 


Life in Hartford, which was recentl 


ravaged by hurricane and flood. The | 


letter was from a 76-year-old woman of 
moderate means in Ios Angeles who was 
returning her $50 check from the com- 
pany, which she receives monthly on an 
annuity plan. She said she felt that she 
would not be justified in cashing the 
check when that money was needed in 
Hartford for flood relief, and asked that 
the money be turned over to an organi- 
zation engaged in flood relief emergency 
work. The check was given to the 
Hartford Red Cross. 


MYRICK REPORTS ON BUSINESS 
Julian S. Myrick, New York, Mutual 
Life manager, reports September paid 
business of his office $1,247,045 com 
pared with $1,201,049 in September, 1937 
For the year so far paid business was 
$13,918,449 compared with $19,494,239. 


Value of Loyalty 


(Continued from Page 3) 


we may be practically unknown to the 
community, but as soon as we have been 
given a license to sell insurance we be- 
come known as a representative of th 
biggest business in America today. Ifa 
potential client does happen to say: “But 
Mr. Insurance Man, I’ve just met you 
and T have already a lot of friends who 
are connected with your business,” we 
can reply, “It matters not whether you 
have met me before or not. My com 
pany stands behind this contract. You 
will never regret buying it.” 

The American life insurance compe 
nies have tremendous prestige and the 
illow us to cash in on their reputations 
They will pay us what we are worth- 


no more, no less. The sky’s the limit. We | 
can earn as much as we want, if our loy: | 


altv to our desires is sufficiently great 

So in our desire to make more mone} 
to do the things we want to do w hich c st 
money; to get the satisfaction out of the 
relatively few short vears we spend 
business; to get the true reward tomor 
row for what we do today; to establish 
our own future security, let us become 
conscious of the fact that there is a del 
lar value in loyalty even though we ™}) 
not ordinarily measure it exactly in those 
terms. 
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ere’s some wise advice you cant possibly follow 


“Pur your eccs in a lot of baskets.” 


That is an old investment principle the wisdom of 


iy disputes. But tor the average man, there 


which noboc 


is just one thing wrong with it—he hasn't enoug oh egg 


Even the man of great we: ith finds it difficult to fol- 
igh To do so 


low the principle of diversification far enot 
lifter- 


means that he must spread his money over many « 
ent types of investments, over many different indus- 
tries and in many sections of the country 


But the principle of broad diversification can be fol- 


lowed by a life insurance company. 


Many factors join hands to form a protecting ring of 
safety around the money the company invests for ‘th e 
benefit of its policyholders. The dollars invested go only 
securities defined by wise rules based on 


nto types ot 
and 


long experience of life insurance companies 


embodied in the imsurance laws of the various States 


and of the Dominion ot Canada 
A staff of 

particular investment field, has been drilled 
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his 
years to consider return on the principal sec ndary t 


} 1 
t specialists, each an expert in 


tor 


investmer 
oO 


return of the principal 


In the cou 
nomic information is compiled, weighed, and digested 
And the placing of every dollar that goes forth to earn 


has been diiad and cross~ -checked 


rse of making investments, a mass of eco- 


There is no “risk-less” investment Life insurance 
companies do, however, 

their funds, not only by having a very large number of 
_ but also by investigating thoroughly e ach of the 


which they put those eggs 


achieve maximum safety for 


iny different baskets into v 

















Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(4A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Frederick H Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARI 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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IDEAS th Burroughs General To Address A. L. C. In New Policy Insure .— 
EAS that CLICK Agent, New Hampshire Chicago Next Week The Entire Family z 
By Paul Troth eae : : ; : ; ; ’ 
Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of —_ 

No two agents sell insurance in exactly NATIONAL OF VT. SELECTION the Kansas City Star, and Dr. Ernest H. CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE PLAN 
the same way, which also applies to the indley, chancellor of the University of — 
way they get ’ prospects. What they sell Saeed oo A. byt ang _ Held Kansas, will address the annual meeting One Contract Provides Insurance on 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. alain T Be A ° i - Bryson of the American Life Convention in Husband, Wife and Children jp 
Some ideas which have proved successful, ae eee Chicago next week. Mr. Roberts will Minimum Amounts of $i 
and which are now being employed, will Robert P Siecutenation te RS es speak before the general session on a ley ome = 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- = ay Sata eee eee October 12 and Dr. Lindley on the morn- | oe ee icy that imsures the entir 
writer in this column from time to time. °*S New Hampshire general agent by the ing of October 13. Mr. Roberts, a news- family 1s being written by the Continen. 

National Life of Vermont. Mr. Bur paperman since 1905, has been legislative tal Assurance Co. of Chicago, Th 
No. 53 roughs succeeds James A. Wellman who 2"d Washington correspondent for many pene, mage a Bn ed recent field 
. was general agent for forty-three years. Years. Dr. Lindley, who is a past prest- a Se ey, ae 

Put somebody else’s idea into use five John T. Bryson will be associate weneral “ent of the National Association of 4” intensive study of more than a year 
times and you own it. A timely idea agent. — | ; State Universities and has served on the me oh ya pare in Tour key agencie 
for the column which marks the first Mr. Burroughs has bee ith the com- advisory board of the National Youth = a Seer ” Gotermine public Te 

; . ia - ar es ce ee Cen eee ee oe Administration, has as his subject “Youth ction to it. The policy offers minimy 
birthday of Ideas that Click. The magic pany since 1927 and is one of its larg- Cannot Wait.” protection on every member of the fap. 
formula is packed in the three words Pe a te eng ‘ig ag : Se area ily, —, wife ge children, wit 
rae rege 10S¢ years ading 1e list. e 1S ¢ . only one policy and one regyl re. 

le I “Mulligan oe — a Round —, a. L. A. Cerf, Jr., Gives ange \s little as $500 may ue 

i i r, ees vast year he was president of the New : on each life subje Sa sed oa 
Wofford agency, Prudential, New York ensislice Aavasiiion of tie Chelle Talk on Life Insurance of si sae ubject to a minimum tot; 

writers. Both he and Mr. Wellman are Louis A. Cerf, Jr., president, Life Un- The Family policy provides that whe 
Dartmouth graduates, derwriters Association City of New York, a member of the family reaches Sey 
Mr. Bryson has been in the Wellman was the guest speaker on a patriotic the face amount of the policy in his t 
agency since 1914. He has qualified re radio broadcast by the Minute Men of her name is payable in cash If th 
peatedly as a member of the leaders America from Station WBNX, New father dies too soon, the amount of i 
club and in seven different years sold York, October 5. His subject was “The — surance in his name is immediately pay- 
more individuals than any other agent American Way in life Insurance.” He able to the named beneficiary, Unde 
of the company. He used to be presi dwelt upon the uncertainties of life; im the same contingency, if the father dic 
dent of the Manchester Association of possibility of a young man being able to before Age 65, all further premium d 
Life Underwriters plan for his future long ahead, and the posits are waived and protection on eac 
Miss Elizabeth A. Hayes, who con practicability of assuring a competence member of the family is continued 
tinues as cashier, is also a successful through life insurance. He emphasized force, payable as a death claim or ; 
saleswoman. Since 1922 she has quali that during the past cight years of busi \ge 65 in cash. : 
fied for the $100,000 club every year and ness depression it has been the life in As children reach Age 21 the Fam; 
during two of the intervening years has surance owners who have ridden the — policy permits them, with the permissi 
qualified for the leaders club storm of the purchaser, to take the amount i1 
his or her name without evidence oj 
insurability and to assume the respons 
bility for future premium deposits, 
The Family policy includes cash, loan, | 
extended and paid-up insurance values 
Lauer Agency Anniversary 
: Two Continental American officials— 

“Re ovat. \W. M. Rothaermel, agency vice-pres 

dent, and D. E. Jones, vice-president and 

I always bring them along—you'll tk \\ ] ° pete ; na Essie guests . - 

adiWuys (f  Frle att L “ae > — <auler and Sam >» Oapirstemn at 1e MI 

their ideas! —<—<—<— e aim ——— burn Country Club last week. 

City, a past president of the Life Un Matthew J. Lauer and Samuel B. Sap 
derwriters Association of New York stein joined — oe \merican six 
City, made a statement to me the other b E d fs years ago and built up the agency a 
day which while it presented nothing es- 1c@) roaden our 10 East Forticth Street, New York City | 
sentially new was none the less startling that led the company in 1937. The meet 
because the idea behind it is so funda- ri was = the purpose °; pas 
mentally sound. He said in effect: 2 or a sixth anniversary celebration dw 
“When I go into a man’s office for an Nrauslassleste Option ing the rest of October, 
interview, I am perfectly free to take aecietiecmen — 
along with me the best producers in the LIFE ADVERTISERS’ SPEAKERS 
business to help close the sale.” : — speakers > 5 — at th 

Frank Mulligan is right. Successfu = a annual meeting of the Life Advertisers 
life insurance producers are the most SCrvice W erever \ssociation at Atlantic City Novembe' | 
generous individuals in the world when 14 to 16 are Raymond Moley, editor o| 
it comes to sharing ideas with others. News Week; John Caples, editor of 
Every trade paper, every house organ is ° Tested Advertising Methods; Eric Hodg: 
full of sales ideas. At every sales con- possible ns, editor ot Fortune, and Be rnard Lich- | 
gress, convention or agency meeting top tenberg, president of the Institute. 
producers tell the sales methods that Public Relations. Nelson A. White 
have proved successful for them chairman of the general convention con 

An agent who does use the ideas and mittee. and others met with C. T. Stevet 
experience of successful producers ts adve rtising manager Phoenix” Mutua 
like the head of a business who has whe is president of the association, @ 
surrounded himself with a group of spe Hartford this week. 
cialists to handle every phase of his —— ; 
business operation. Mr. Mulligan named REPRESENT PRESIDENTS ASS'N 
for me some of the men who are work- The special committee delegates whic 
ing for him: “Pep” Dawson furnishes will represent the Association Of Lit 
methods on prospecting, Clay Hamlin Insurance Presidents at the annual meet 
makes the approach, Bill Burns of THE ing of the American Life Convention ! 
Philadelphia long ago wrote out the in- Chicago, October 10 to 13, is as follows 
terview, Carroll Day injects a human Charles G. Taylor, Jr., chairman, secon 
interest appeal, Leon Simon and Denis vice-president, Metropolitan ; W, Howat 
Maduro smooth out details of business Cox, president, Union Central Lite; Rob 
insurance cases. The whole Million Uu ud ec eC ert M. Green, second vice-pre sident, Pru 
Dollar Round Table crowd are available dential; Frederick 1). Russell, presiden 
not only to Frank Mulligan but to every Security Mutual Life. 
agent who wants to use them. INS ANC CO AN —-—-- 

Ideas flow through the business like LIFE UR E MPANY ALPHONSE OVIDE PESSOU DEAD 
water coursing through a gorge. The Alphonse Ovide Pessou, a native” 
agent who makes the necessary mental New Orleans and a New York un 
and physical effort can build for himself Yo insurance broker with offices at q 
a power house to harness and use them Organized 1845 Ys, i’ a Newark, N. J. Broadway, died here October re - 
Can direct that energy to a wide market WF 2, collapsed on the street following a hea 
that needs his service. a ot attack. Mr. Pessou was 75, had bee 

If an idea clicks for one agent, it may | in the business forty-seven years aM 
work for another. The only way to find is reported to have written $47,000,000 
out is to put that idea into action. When life insurance. A stepson is A Palme — 
an agent successfully uses an idea five Lott of the Garrison agency, Pruden — 
times, he owns it. tial, New York. 
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We who are about to die 


That more than 200,000 American men aged between 25 and 55, must 
die within one year, is tragic indeed. But how much more poignant is 
the tragic fate of families left to face want because there was too little 
insurance—or none at all. 


How more than 650,000 Americans, determined to avert that tragedy, 
have turned to The Northwestern Mutual, is set forth in a full page 
advertisement, with the above illustration and heading, appearing in The 


tu E ing Post of October 15th. a 
ae eee ee Northwestern 


—— Mutual 
This advertisement—one of a regular monthly series—is designed to LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
supplement and facilitate the work of Northwestern Mutual agents, and 

is developed for them into effective, co-ordinated sales promotion material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Joint Meeting of Actuarial Society and American Institute of Actuaries 


Linton Sees Drop in Net 
Average Interest Earnings 


Several points of difference in the prac- 
tice and regulati nn of the investment of 
funds by life insurance companies as 
between United States and Great Britain 
were discussed by M, A. Linton, presi- 
lent of the Provident Mutual, before 
the joint meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ty of America and the American In- 





M. A. LINTON 


stitute of Actuaries. This topic was 01 
particular interest because the meeting 
was attended by a representative group 
f actuaries of British companies. 

The most noteworthy point of differ- 
ence to which Mr. Linton referred was 
the lack of governmental regulation of 
the investments of British life compa- 
nies as opposed to the strict regulations 
imposed by the various states on Amer- 
can companies. 

Another striking difference is the 
higher percentage of the assets of the 
British compani invested in common 
stocks or equity ‘sesutiiies as opposed to 
only about one-half of 1% in the case of 
the United States companies. 

In pointing out that the average net 
rate earned by United States companies 
n their invested assets has remained 


almost constant during the three years 
ending December 31 last, Mr. Linton ex- 
pressed the definite opinion that the rate 
will fall. He pointed out in support of 
this that the average net rate on new 
investments is still below that earned on 
total asset 

Mr. Linton believes that the chief rea- 
son for the long continued stagnation 
f the capital market has been a lack 
f confidence in the future as regards in- 
vestment for profit. High taxation, gov- 
ernmental competition and unsatisfactory 
labor co! litions have all been clouds on 
the horizon, portending storms or at least 
extremely unsettled weather ahead for 
the scigahiel 


McAndless Criticizes Federal 
Invasion - Mortgage Field 





The car verning the invest 
nts of life insurance companies were 
enabling rather than regulatory, accord- 
ng to A. J. McAndless, executive vice- 
resident Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wavne. } poke before the joint 
meetit f the Actuarial Society and 
the American Institute of Actuaries. The 
reason for this was that the early com- 
nie unless they possessed charter 
leges, were limited t acts. that 
could be performed by moneyed cor 
ation, The powers of the latter were 


severely restricted and it became neces- 
ary to enlarge them for the life insur 
ance companies. The enabling statutes, 


Effect of American Experience Table 
On Earnings, Gain and Loss Exhibit 


The effect of the use of the American  pating companies have been distributed 
Experience and other mortality tables on to the policyholders in the form of divi- 
the surplus earnings of the average life dends. 
insurance company was discussed 4 J The work in connection with the new 
5. Thompson, vice-president and mathe- 
matician, Mutual Benefit Life, at th 
joint meeting of the Actuarial Society 
and the American Institute of Actuaries 

The general suitability of the Ameri 
can Experience Table, constructed in 
1860, has again been brought up for 
active study by the appointment, about 
a year ago, of a committee by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners to review the whole question. 
This action may have been prompted, 
Mr. Thompson said, by the old impres- 
sion that the use of an obsolete table, 
not at all representative of current mor- 
tality, might actually be increasing, or 
at least distorting, the cost of insurance 
to policyholders 

Another circumstance of considerable 
influence at this time is the effect of the 
American Experience Table on the gain 
and loss exhibits which have to be filed 
by the companies as part of their annual 
statements. These exhibits analyze the 
change in surplus by considering the 
relationship of a company’s mortality ex- 
perience, expenses and interest earned 
to the corresponding items provided for 
in the premiums charged. Because of 
the common use of the American Ex- 
perience Table as the base, the com JOHN S. THOMPSON 
panies’ exhibits frequently show large 
mortality profits, low profits, or even mortality table and the gain and _ loss 
losses, from loading, and large so-called exhibit is under way and it is difficult 


profits from surrenders and lapses. at this stage to do more than outline the 
These published results have been used problem. The exhibit may be subject to 
by irresponsible persons to confuse the osiadian from time to time with the 
public and otherwise damage the bus:- purpose of relieving the companies ol 
ness without due reference to the fact the major difficulties arising from the 
that, as far as is reasonably possible, abuse of published figures. The mor- 
so-called profits in the case of non tality table committee hopes to report 
participating companies have been an- at the December, 1938, meeting of thx 
ticipated in the comput ition of the gross commissioners. In the meantime no pre- 
premiums, and in the case of partici- liminary conclusions can be stated. 


however, later developed strict regula- Facing Difficulties With 


tory tendencies and today management $ 
has comparatively little choice in select- Non-Par High Premium Plans 
ing investments. fs so . 

a Poe ; \ somewhat pessimistic attitude was 

The speaker criticized the — al taken by R. G. Stagg, associate actuary 
most universal tendency to create cor- of the ‘Lincoln National Life of Fort 
porate debt without proper provision for Wayne, in discussing the present-day 
its retirement, either by sinking fund difficulties of the non-participating com- 
provisions or otherwise lhe railroads panies, with particular reference to the 
and public utilities are both guilty in issuance of high premium plans of in- 
this respect because they have not dealt setiasinainds 
with the realities of their respective =: It was pointed out by the speaker 
ations. he result is that railroad and that although the companies had previ- 
utility bonds are not at all liquid in times ously reached a high degree of refine- 
of financial and economic stress. ment in the calculation of non-participat- 

Mr. McAndless called attention to the ing premium rates, the recent rapid and 
current policy of American life insur-  serjous fall in the interest rate has had 
ance companies of avoiding equity or the effect of 
common share investments. This policy factors that are 
is due largely to statutory restrictions. ¢aleulations. 
He pointed out that investments in rail- Not only is the interest question a seri- 
ast bonds, for example, are only very ous one, but there are numerous other 
slightly removed from investments in problems which make it difficult for a 


overshadowing the other 
involved in making such 


railroad equities. In view of this, he non participating company to determine 
suggested that consideration be given to the assumptions to be made for future 
the extension of eligible investmeits to premium rates. Companies of this type 
include a larger proportion of common = cannot make premium rate increases ret- 
stocks roactive and must, therefore, determine 

Because of the invasion of the mort- rates which are adequate for assumed 


cage field by the Federal Land Banks, future conditions as well as competitive 
the Reconstruction Mortga Corp. and under present conditions. Rapidly in- 
the National Mortgage Association, the creasing taxes, greater competition and 








e 


life insurance companies are finding dif- the tendency towards higher premium 
ficulty in obtaining mortgage investments plans which emphasize the difficulties 
at desirable rates of interest. This gov caused by low interest rates were cited 
ernment invasion of the mortgage field, by Mr. Stagg in this connection. 

which is both direct and indirect, has \s a possible solution to these difficul- 


already had a serious effect and may tics, the speaker suggested that consid- 
ultimately have a much more serious eration be given by the companies to 
effect upon the average rate of interest cither the entire elimination of non- par- 
earned by the life insurance companies, _ ticipating insur ance on high premium 
or alternatively upon the quality of the plans or the issuance of such plans only 
mortgage loans made by them. on the participating basis. , 





Differences In Canada And 
U. S. In Policy Contracts 


In speaking before the joint session oj 
the Actuarial Society and the Americay 
Institute of Actuaries John G. Parke; 
general manager and actuary Imperial 
Life of Toronto, called attention to sey. 
eral salient points of difference between 
life insurance contracts as issued in Cay 
ada and in the United States. 

Under the Uniform Life Insurance Nt 
in effect in eight of the Canadian pro, 
inces, companies are not required to it 
corporate an incontestability clause j; 
their contracts as they are under moy 
standard provision laws in the United 
States. Nevertheless, Canadian policies 
usually contain such a provision, Th 
Canadian courts, Mr. Parker said, haye 
frequently held that a contract was void 
able for fraud even after the expiratior 
of the contestable period. Unfortunate) 
this defense is an vaaeanidie difficult on 
for the companies to maintain in the 
United States. 

The Privy Council in England recently 
held that payment of a claim arising 
from suicide while sane was not enforce. 
able on the ground that it was against 
public policy for an insured or his es- 
tate to benefit by his own crime. It js 
not believed, however, that this attitude 
would prevail among Canadian compa- 
nies. Although Mr. Parker would not 
be in favor of raising any question of 
liability after the suicide period under 
contracts containing the usual suicid 
restriction clause, he suggests that there 
is much to be said in favor of entirely 
eliminating from life insurance policies 
all coverage for death by suicide. 

Canadian companies have generally fa 
vored the use of the automatic premium 
loan feature as the automatic nonfor- 
feiture benefit instead of the extended 
insurance provision more commonly used 
in the United States. One company us- 
ing the former provision in Canada and 
the latter in the United States found : 
much larger proportion of business went 
under the premium loan provision thar 
under the extended insurance provision 
The percentage of reinstatements after 
extended insurance, however, was notably 
less than the percentage of premium loan 
repayments following the operation of 
the automatic loan. On the whole, th 
automatic premium loan provision has 
been found to work sutlelactoril by the 
Canadian companies. 


Trend To Liberalize In 
Aviation, Alcohol Cases 


Statistics compiled by insurance com- 
panies prove conclusively that the ex 
cessive use of alcohol increases mortal- 
ity quite materially. Nevertheless, 4 
large percentage of drinkers are entitled 
to life insurance in some form, either 
standard or sub-standard. The difficulty 
lies in determining just where to draw 
the line in the excessive use of !iquot 
but, with good judgment, based on m™- 
dividual company statistics, the effect of 
alcohol can be appraised fairly acct 
rately. These observations were mat 
by R. C, McCankie, associate actuat) 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa at the 
meeting of the Actuarial Society and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

Remarkable strides in the field of avr 
ation have necessitated constant changes 
in rules for underwriting persons wh 


fly. Commercial airlines now carry ove! 


ten times as many passengers in a single 
month as they carried in the entire yea 
of 1927. Practically no restrictions, & 
cept as to the amount of insurance a 
cepted, are now placed upon applicants 
who admit much flying ovet regularl 
scheduled air routes. The trend is tt 
ward increased liberalization. That ther 
is still some extra hazard involved ™ 
flying, however, is indicated by the Tac! 
that the general rating for transpot 
pilots still averages about $25 per thor 
sand of insurance. 
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of Actuarial Societies 


Scope of Social Security in U.S. 


Discussed 


The Social Security Act 
makes arrangement for more 
vices than does any single piece 
dation ever enacted here or 
assistant actuary Metro- 


probably 
social ser- 
of leg- 
abroad, 


R. Hohaus, \ ; 
Se Life, told a large group of Brit- 
‘sh and American actuaries at the joint 


R. A. HOHAUS 
actuaries mecting here. It provides a 
measure of old age security after Age 
65; it effectively stimulates the several 


States to set up unemployment insurance 
plans; it provides for Federal partici- 
pation in financing state plans for aid 
to the blind and to pel He children ; 
and it subsidizes the health and welfare 
services of the several states. 


All states now have old age assistance 
laws financed by the state and Federal 
treasuries, and in August of this year 


they furnished aid to almost one-fourth 
of the estimated population aged 65 or 
over. These laws are apparently intend- 
ed to complement the contributory Fed- 
eral old age benefits plan which is esti- 
mated to cover little more than half of 
the working population. This Federal 


Desirable Changes 
Plans, As Seen by 


Desirable changes in existing U. S 
d-age plans was a subject discussed 
by W. R. Williamson, actuarial consult 
ant, Social Security Board, at the joint 
meeting of the Actuarial Society and the 
Saasie an Institute of Actuaries. 

Under the present Federal scheme the 
provis sion for income in old age is sup- 
plemented by a death benefit assumed to 
‘i somewhat greater than the taxes paid 
i ime employe, and Mr. Williamson 

I that this supplementary benefit may 

be egarded as a preliming iry step lead- 
mg eventually to survivor grants in 
amounts that will be related to the re- 
quirements of the dependent children 
and widows 

With Federal administration of old- 
age benefits, Mr. Williamson considered 
it reasonable that grants to orphans, 
and that part of extended sickness 
‘fants commonly called invalidity bene- 
hts, should be introduced under the same 
administ ration as old-age benefits. Al- 
hough these are distinctive forms of 
coverage, a major argument for placing 
their consideration in the same field 
old-age benefits is that the organizational 








by R. A. Hohaus 


plan still leaves something to be desired 
in its objective of mecting satisfactorily 
the broad social hazard of old age de- 
pendency in modern society. Some of 
these shortcomings may be attributed to 
an attempt to over-emphasize the prin 
ciple of equity in fixing the contributory 
benefits under the Federal plan. This 
in turn results in an under-emphasis for 


the early years on the princ‘ple of ade- 
quacy in _ benefit formula and scope 
of coverag The entire system of old 


age nt is now being re-examined 
by an advisory council compose] of rep- 


resentatives of employers, employes and 
the public in collaboration with the Sen 
ate finance committee and the Social 
Security Board. 

Unemployment insurance is provided 
under state rather than Federal author- 


ity, although employers may offset state 
payroll taxes against Federal to the ex- 
tent of 90% of the latter. While de 
tailed provisions of state laws vary con- 
siderably, their broad patterns are gen- 
erally similar. Most of them operate on 
the basis of pooled funds and the maxi- 
mum unemployment benefits generally 
are $15 a week. More than haif the 
state plans are now payine benefits 
They are, however, still in the experi 
mental stage and it is believed that there 
is still much to be done toward integrat- 
ing them with other unemployment meas- 
ures. 

The Federal government is now par 
ticipating in financing state laws for the 
aid to needy blind and to dependent 
children in thirty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia and a goodly num- 
ber of blind persons, families and chil- 
dren are now receiving assistance under 
this phase of the Social Security Act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hohaus referred to 
the helpfulness of the extensive experi 
ence with social insurance of foreign 
countries, particularly Great Britain, in 
studving the problems that now face us 
While the specific features of social in- 
surance in Europe may actually be less 
applicable to this country than a cursory 


examination might indicate e, owing to the 
differences in national characteristics 
that control the pattern of social insur- 
ance from country to eonntry, he felt 
that we had a gre: at deal to learn from 
the broader social insurance philosophy 


developed there 


in U.S. Old-Age 


W.R. Williamson 


of old-age 
Federal in 


benefits is in exist 
scope and could be 


structure 
ence, is 
utilized. 

“The economic requirement that pro- 
vision for the aged shall not absorb an 
unreasonably large proportion of the 
national resources is,” said Mr. William- 


son, “a further factor in forcing consid- 
eration of the needs of other classes. 
Grandiose schemes are constantly pre- 


sented for adoption by individual states 


while huge apparent followings have 
rolled up for such movements as the 
Townsend Plan, offering to the aged 


portion of the population a monthly in- 
come approximately five times the aver- 
age income of the entire population. It 


has seemed necessary to consider the 
claims of other classes lest an undue sen- 
timentality should actually commit the 


nation to a completely uneconomic pro- 
gram for old-age provision.” 
Some of the conflicting points of view 


that have to be faced in considering 
changes in established benefits arise be- 
cause the current old-age program has 
introduced an advance saving or invest 


ment method of treatment in marked 


in New York 


E. Rhodes on Sata 
Of Assets, Liabilities 


\ general rule should prevail for valu- 
ing and liabilities of life insur- 
ance companies so that they are valued 
respectively on the lowest and highest 
bases which can be justified, according 
to E. E, Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, who addressed the joint 
meeting of the Actuarial Society and the 
Institute in New York this week. 

“It may be said that the balance 
should be, in far as can be 


E. 


assets 


sheet 


so ascer- 





RHODES 


m. 2. 


exhibit of a company’s 
stated Mr. Rhodes. 
in determining what 
Under conditions 
during late years, 
would ordinarily be 
have become im- 


tained, a true 
financial situation,” 
“The difficulty lies 
is the true condition 
which have existed 
investments which 
cousidered excellent 
paired. Remembering that the first duty 
of a life insurance company is to main- 
tain a secure financial condition, | sug- 
that a balance sheet in which pos- 
sible losses are discounted is a_ truer 
exhibit than one in which such losses 
are ignored. 

“It is more in the interest of policy- 
holders to understate surplus or contin- 
gency reserve funds than it is to over- 
state them. If surplus is distributed on 
the basis of earnings as shown by the 
capitalization of bookkeeping items, or 
by the retention of non-ledger assets, 
such as past due interest, which do not 
seem probable of collection, or by meth- 
ods of accounting which indicate a higher 
rate of interest than that actually earned, 


eest 


policyholders are injured rather than 
benefited. 

“Questions of expediency should not 
be controlling. The business of a life 


insurance company is measured by gen- 

rations, not by years, and they who al- 
low their problems to accumulate pursue 
a short-sighted course.” 


contrast to a current claims treatment. 
The present scheme makes it necessary 
to rationalize the use of the means test 


on the one hand, 
savings proposal on the 


and the relief technique 
and a very large 


other, The savings proposal has created 
a conflict of opinion, so far unresolved, 
concerning our ability to transfer pur- 
chasing power from one generation to 
another, 

The purpose of social insurance, Mr 
Williamson said, can be recognized as 


an attempt to subsidize benefits to those 
whose liability to risk turns out to have 
been especially great and to use a frame- 
work for the collection of supplemental 
— from others whose liability to risk is 

ghter, In the U. S. this viewpoint has 
— reduced in weight by the desire for 
personal recognition of the equities of 
the individual. 
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Mind 


For more than a quarter 
century policies of this insti- 
tution have provided peace- 
of-mind for those who buy 
from us—and those who 


sell for us. 


Through good timesand bad, 
payment of just claims has 
been prompt, equitable, never 
failing . . . helping to relieve 
the distress of destitution . 

mitigating the hopeless losses 


caused by death and old age. 


Nationally prominent, amply 
financed and ably managed 

. one of the few American 
companies to show increases 
in assets and insurance in 
force each and every year 
since inception...Continental 
offers your clientele depend- 
able service in all forms of 


life insurance. 


Yi ae ae 
LonlintnlaL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Joint Meeting of Actuarial Society and American 


Underwriting Methods and Problems 
Today as Seen by Dr. Arthur Hunter 


Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice-president and 
chief actuary, New York Life, who thir- 
tv-five years ago was the joint 
of the numerical rating system for the 
selection of life insurance risks, dis- 
cussed modern methods and problems of 
underwriting at the joint meeting of ‘he 
Actuarial Society and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. This system is 
now being used by a great majority of 
the companies in the United States in 
determining the value of risks. The 
debits and credits based on experience 
are given for each element such as fam- 
ily history, occupation and physical con- 
dition. Although this system is the mest 
satisfactory yet devised to give fiir 
treatment to each person, its application 
requires sound judgment and the experi- 
ence of those skilled in this phase of 
the work, stated Dr. Hunter, 

The principal sources of informati n 
with regard to mortality which fo:m 
the basis for any system of selecting 
risks are the reports of a committee of 
actuaries and medical directors. Th 
data are contributed by the principal 
companies and cover hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives; in fact, in one large in- 
vestigation completed a few years ago 
covering many phases there were over 
two million lives involved. 

Dr. Hunter observed that over-insur- 
ance and speculation had been a difficult 
problem for the companies in recent 
years, Nervous strain, financial reverses 
and heavy responsibilities have been the 
cause of an unfavorable experience 
among those insured for large amounts 


“Active” iiiieaint Policy 


For Low Interest Period 


In reviewing the basic rules which 
should be followed in the investment of 
life insurance funds, E. C. Gill, treasurer 
of the Canada Life, outlined at the joint 
meeting of the Actuarial Society and the 
American Institute of Actuaries the prac- 
tical application of the principles of in- 
vestment policy in relation to the pre- 
vailing low interest rate situation. As 
life insurance has never been predicated 
on a high rate of interest, the companies 
are not forced to seek speculative in- 
vestments. While insurance companies 
endeavor to obtain the highest practica- 
ble yield, nevertheless, the most essential 
requirements in the investment of funds 
is security of principal. Even though 
interest rates are low, the standard of 
investments should never be lowered to 
the slightest extent. 3y concentrating 
upon purchases in medium term securi- 
ties funds will be free for reinvestment 
at a time when it is hoped interest rates 
will have improved. The risk of interest 
loss is too great, however, to hold large 
amounts of uninvested cash or short date 
treasury bills in anticipation of an early 
improvement in rates 

In order to diversify the risk of loss, 
investments should be widely distributed 
in relation to type of security, to redemp- 
tion dates and locality. Precaution must 
be taken to eliminate securities that are 
deteriorating. Obsolescence, over-pro- 
duction, inventions and other causes 
bring about great changes in industry 
which may occasion loss to the investor 
if careful watch is not kept. A great 
saving can be effected, Mr. Gill stated, 
by following an “active” investment 
policy with adequate provision for con- 
stant review of portfolios. Consideration 
should also be given to the arrangement 
of maturities to correspond with the lia- 
bilities of the company. Sufficient funds 
should always be available to meet all 
demands on the company and also to 
take advantage of any unexpected op- 
portunity that might arise for favorable 
investments 


author 


DR. ARTHUR 


HUNTER 


of coverage. It has been noted that 
minor impairments have developed in‘o 
major ones through stress of the times. 
In one group the death rate from heart 
disease over the last few years was near- 
ly twice the normal. 

The companies find that 
excessive weight, high blood 


a history of 
pressure or 


Even Simple Policy Form Is 
Document of 4,000 Words 


A general characteristic 
ican Ordinary life insurance policy is the 


of the Amer- 


extensiveness and detail of its provisions, 
stated H, R. Bassford, Metro- 
politan Life, before the joint meeting of 
the Actuarial Society and the 
Institute of Actuaries this week. Sta- 
tutory requirements, complicated plans 
of benefits and the necessity of guard- 
ing against unfavorable 
the courts were cited by Mr. 
as important reasons for the present 
nature of policy forms. Even the more 
simple forms without special benefits in- 
cluded are documents of about 4,000 
words. 

In discussing the contents of American 
life insurance policies, Mr. Bassford 
pointed out that the incontestable pro- 
vision is one which has been very gen- 
erally misunderstood by courts as well 
as by the general public. He stated 
that the original purpose of the incon- 
testable provision, which is frequently 
overlooked, was to assure a policyholder 
that the validity of his contract could 
not be challenged after a lapse of a 
certain time on account of innocent 


actuary, 


American 


construction in 
3assford 





the immoderate use of alcoholic bever- 
ages should be given careful considera- 
tion, although these factors have now 
been eliminated, as experience shows 
that in many cases the strength of will 
to remedy the former conditions does 
not persist. 

There has been a great 
knowledge with regard to mortality 
among persons with abnormal blood 
pressure. Experience indicates that the 
best blood pressure from the viewpoint 
of longevity is about ten points below 
the average systolic pressure. The effect 
of higher blood pressure than the aver- 


increase in 


October re 1938 


————=: 


Institute of Actuaries 


age in decreasing the expectation of lif 
has been proved through mortality ; 
tistics, 

Much has been learned with reg 
the effect of heart murmurs, through th 
ability of the life insurance companies 
to follow the persons insured with them 
They have greatly supplemented h 
knowledge of physicians by showing = 
percentage of extra deaths under the 
varying conditions. Thus the so-called 
functional heart murmurs are of litt, 
moment at the younger ages but must be 
given serious consideration at 


life. 


Sta- 


gard t 


middk 


Higher Mortality of Large Risks 
Not Overcome by Expense Savings 


The most desirable Ordinary business 
standpoint of 
expense is made up of policies between 
$2,500 and $50,000 in face 
John M. 


secretary, 


from the mortality and 


amount, 
Laird, 


Connecticut 


Was 
the conclusion of vice- 
president and 
General Life, 
perience and 
joint meeting of the 
and the American Institute of 

Although underwriters have long kno n 
that mortality by amounts of insurs: 
is greater than by number of allied es, 
thereby indicating higher mortality for 
the larger amounts, they have encour- 
aged the sale of large cases in the hom 
that extra mortality would be offset by 
savings in expense, Recent statistics, 
however, show clearly that the best mor 
tality is on policies of less than $10,000 
and that there is a serious question as 
to the extent large policies can be justi- 
fied by expense savings, or other factor 
in view of the heavy extra mortality 
shown by various experiences, 

The total of insurance in all companies 
is probably a more important factor than 
the size of one application in one com- 
pany, said Mr. Laird. In the latest 
large experience of one company on 
those carrying $400,000 or more in all 


in discussing mo-ctality cx 
selection of risks °t ‘he 
Actuara! Society 
Actuaries. 


viene in the onsiieaaien: A 
denial of liability because of an excep- 
tion from coverage such as death from 
an aviation accident is in no sense a 
contest of the validity of the policy. 
Commenting on non-forfeiture pro- 
visions in policies, Mr. Bassford said 
that although the laws of most states 
prescribe minimum limits of non-for- 
feiture and loan values, the values al- 
lowed by the companies are usually 
much in excess of the statutory minimum. 
Attention was called to the prevailing 


practice of British companies in guar- 
anteeing low non-forfeiture values and 
of allowing higher values when condi- 


tions made it advisable. 
Mr. Bassford, in his review, 
the growing popularity of 


mentioned 
settlement 


options and the important place they 
held in the general scheme of Amer- 
ican life insurance. He said that be- 
cause of the decrease in interest rates 
and the generally increased longevity 
there has been a definite trend down- 
ward in the amount of income guaran- 


teed under optional modes of settlement. 








° OPEN TERRITORY o 
In Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


FOR MEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
AND 


ARE AMBITIOUS TO BUILD OWN AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














JOHN M. LAIRD 
companies, the loss ratio was about 185% 
of the normal. The combined experi- 
ence of thirty companies up to 1930 
showed that for the selection unit “$1,- 
000,000 and over,” excluding Term in- 
surance, the mortality was 169% of the 
normal. Although the latter experience 
was not large from the point of view 


of number of lives involved, and did not 
reflect modern selection standards, it did 
not, on the other hand, include the high- 
er mortality experienced by the com- 
panies during the depression. 


For the past few years much greater 
care has been given to large applica- 
tions. This is evidenced by the fact 
that on business of average size the re- 
jection rate varies from 5% to 10%, 
while on larger policies up to $500,000 
it is now roughly 25% and on_ those 
involving $500,000 or more it is now 


were indications, said 
stricter selection now 
being exercised might be beginning t 
show signs of returning satisfactory ex 
perience, but the lack of volume and the 
newness of the business studied made i 
too early to speak definitely. 


about 40%. There 
Mr. Laird, that the 


WILLIAM H. KEE ANNIVERSARY 


Associates Give Snsfione to Brooklyn 
Manager of Mutual Life on His 
Fourth Anniversary 


On the fourth 
pointment as 
New 


was 


anniversary of his ap- 
manager for the Mutua 
York 3rooklvn, William 


given a testimonial luncheon 


Life of 
H. Kee 
by his associates in the agency. The 
at the Brooklyn Club. 
Among those who spoke at the 
paying tribute to the manager, 
Morris Largeman, Joseph Kunken, Max 
Haas, Maurice Wickner, Stanley Bon- 
ner, Carl E. Haas, Victor Duncan, Walter 
Luce, George Baker, Joshua Sroog, I. I 
Bloch and Harry O. Finch. Between 
thirty and forty agents were present. 


party was 
affair, 
were 
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World-Wide Data About 
Insurance in New Book 


THIRTEENTH ISSUE OF I. ‘. 2, 


Published by The Review of London; 
A. C. Winch Editor and Ernest 
C. Stiefel Legal Editor 
The 1938 edition of International In- 


surance Intelligence (I. I. I.), which is 


published by The Review of London, one 
of the leading insurance papers of Eu- 
has been received in this country. 


rope, 
The editor is 


It is the thirteenth issue. 
4. C. Winch, who is also editor of The 
Review. The book contains the names 
and the financial statements of many in- 
surance companies world-wide. The book 
has 1,093 pages and is a most valuable 


document. 

In hs preface to the volume Mr 
Winch said that insurance legislation has 
now become so voluminous that it re 
quires expert legal assistance to deal with 
that subject properly; therefore the I. | 
|. engaged as legal editor for 1938 the 
services of Ernest Stiefel to take charge 
of that section of the book so that inter- 
national insurance laws could be pre- 
sented with a more comprehensive sur 
vev. He is a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, a Doctor of Laws of Heidelberg 
University, and has long been a speccial- 
ist in insurance law. Among the law 
sections rewritten by Mr. Stiefel for the 
current volume are those of Czechoslo- 
yvakia, France. Germany, S vitvzerland and 
Yugoslavia. There is also a summary of 
the new law in India. 

Most important, probably, of the 
insurance legislation is the effect of the 
new official control in’ France. As a 
result of that legislation withdrawal of 
licenses from some financially weak com- 
panies of the French Republic has taken 
place. 


new 


The Spanish Situation 


In discussing Spain Mr. Winch says 
that Spanish companies have to have 
two head offices, one in each area con- 
trolled by the contending forces, and 
these offices have been unable to issue 
any accounts since 1935. Whatever new 
information it could gather about Span- 
ish companies—chiefly addresses and pre- 
mium income in territory of Nationalist 
forcees—appears in the new TI. I. TI, book. 

Mr. Winch says the conflict between 
China and Japan has not affected col- 
lection of Japanese and Hong Kong ac 


counts, but he has found it difficult t 
obtain accounts of local Chinese com- 
panies. 

Austria 


Speaking of the merger of Germany 
and Austria Mr. Winch says: “The An- 
schluss of Austria with Germany has 
called for a certain rearrangement, but 
until the currency of Austrian accounts 
ls formally changed from shillings to 
Reichsmarks we have kept Austrian com- 
panies separate, as a sub-section to Ger- 
many. It is already evident that Aus- 
trian insurance will be coordinated with 


German insurance and that the number 


ot companies will be reduced by amalga 
mation. The two leading companies, the 


y . ° 

Phoenix \llegemaine and the O6cster 
reichische Versicherung, the successor 
company to the Phoenix Leben, have 


already come under exclusive German 
control.” 
Currency 

The publishers found that the year 
49/ Was favorable to insurance compa- 
mes. Fire business, generally speaking, 
Was excellent and marine premiums were 
higher, but so also were claims. Little 
profit was seen in 1937 marine business. 
Jne paragraph by Editor Winch follows: 

urrency restrictions continue to ap- 
ply in a great many countries, but so far 
Private insurance has been relatively un- 
lettered, and the greatest threat to pri- 
Vate insurance interest lies not in mone- 
lary factors but in political considera- 
tions, which in some countries tend to- 
wards nationalization of insurance or the 
establishment of reinsurance institutes.” 


Summer Campaign Put 
Record Close to 1937 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL RESULTS 
Six Weeks Effort to Get Specified Num- 


ber of Interviews Effects Large 
Gain in Production 


To demonstrate that increased activity 
can mean more salcs, and to put to rout 
Old 
effect, the Connecticut Mutual field force 


Man Summer, with his depressing 


staged a unique Summer campaign. Each 
agent was to choose any six weeks dur- 
ing the Summer and then during. those 
six weeks attempt to get at least ninety 
bona fide interviews. The results of the 
campaign were unusually successful and 
the Summer months showed production 
gains, 

Vincent B. Coffin, 
dent and superintendent of agencies, re- 


second vice-presi- 
ports that 252 agents had ninety or more 
interviews and that special recognition 
for being the ten leaders in number of 
interviews is to be given to Francis M. 


Champagne, New York; Andrew V. 
Rush, Huntington; David R. Wachner, 
Los Angeles; Floyd S. MeNair, Wichita: 


Charles S. Bray, Wichita; Sarah O. Stan- 
ley, Des Moines; Claude A. Kunz, Seat- 
tle; H. Richard Fredenburgh, Washing 
ton; Frank E. Walker, Decatur, and 
Ralph M. Lowry, Hartford. Mr. Cham- 


pagne led the field force in interviews, 
turning in a record of 301. He also sold 
a policy each day, including Sundays, 
during the six weeks. 


Mr. Coffin said much credit should be 
given to the campaign for the decided 
upswing in Connecticut Mutual’s paid-foy 
business curve during July and August. 
July was 64% ahead of July, 1937, and 


\ugust 89% ahead. New paid-for busi- 
ness for 1938 was brought to within 
74% of what it was at the same. time 


last vear 
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BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
(Established 1883) 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Members of The American Institute of Accountants 
120 Broadway. New York City 
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The Bulletin of Great-West 
Has Birthday in New Dress 


The September, 1938, issue of the 
Great-West Life field The 
3ulletin, marks its thirtieth anniversary 
Continually published 1908, it is 
one of the oldest house organs in the in- 


magazine, 


since 


surance field. Distributed = monthly 
through the company’s field force, it 
conveys official announcements of all 


kinds, sales ideas and plans, and news 
of the various units of the company’s 
organization throughout Canada and the 
United States. 

Naturally, in the thirty-year period 
the magazine has undergone many 
changes, and the last, synchronizing with 
its anniversary number, introduces it in 
a complete new dress. Cover design 
and running heads have been changed; 
new type face is used throughout; and 
lay-outs have been altered to give the 
magazine a fresh, attractive and read- 
able appearance. Last three pages of 
The Bulletin present sales idea printed 
in’ French. 


ROCHE SUCCEEDED BY SMITH 


David R. Roche, chief actuary Penn 


sylvania Insurance Depirtment, has re 


signed to become assistant 
Philadelphia Life Insurance C Mh 
Roche, who had been successively chief 
life examiner, chief division of compa 
nies, and chief compensation actuary, is 
a resident of Philadelphia. Clement S 
Smith has been appointed to succeed M1 
Roche as chief compensation actuary 


secretary, 








Only > 


at $1 per foot. 





4.00 per So 


Some alert real estate buyer for a 
LARGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is going to take advantage of this unusual Rental 
Opportunity, now existing at 


314 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


where 3,500 square feet of second floor space, 
overlooking Broadway, is now available for rental 


Ideal for Branch Office Headquarters! 


THE O. B. POTTER PROPERTIES 


INCORPORATED 


314 Broadway, New York 
Phone Rector 2-0213, Mr. Gibson, for more details. 


Foot! 

















Holm Columbian Nat’! 
G. A. at Providence 


OLD RESIDENT OF THAT CITY 


Joseph Schlossberg to Continue With 
Agency, Devoting His Time to 
Personal Production 


\. A. McFall, vice-president, 


Colum- 


bian National, has announced appoint 
ment of Walter K. R. Holm, Jr., as 
general agent in Providence, R. I. Mr 


Holm has been a representative in Prov- 
idence of the Penn Mutual for ten years 
He comes from a life insurance family, 
his father having been in the business 
thirty-six years, twenty-one of which he 
served as general agent for the Penn 
Mutual in Rhode Island, He is now as 





sociate general agent of that company 

Mr. Holm, Jr., was born in Newport, 
k. I., and has lived in Providence for 
about thirty years. He attended Brown 
University. 

Joseph Schlossberg, for ten years C 
lumbian National general agent, will con 
tinue with the agency as associate gen 
eral agent, devoting his time to pet 
sonal production. Mr. Schlossberg is ac- 
tive in the political and civic life of hi 





communit 


HEARTHSTONE LIFE STARTS 


Newest Indiana Company Has Frank P. 
Manly for President; Indianapolis 
People Supplied Funds 


The Hearthstone Life, newest Indiana 
legal reserve company, has r¢ ceived a 
cense from the Department and opened 
fices at 155 East Market Street, Ih 
fhanapolis. Frank P. Manly, Indianapolis, 
formerly president of the Indianapolis 
Life, heads the new company. The 
$150,000 capital and surplus was sub 


itizens of Indianapolis and 


SCT ibe d by 


other parts of Indiana The sales staff 
has been formed 

The company will issu tanda 
forms of life and Endowment cies 
with annual dividends For the é 
ent, operations will be confined I 
diana 

npanv, in addition t 


Officers of the cor 


are Val N lan, | nited States 


anly, 





*kett, Indianapolis, vice pres 
1. Sutherlin, Indianapolis, sec 
retary-treasurer; Elder A. Porter, actu 


director, and Dr. Dudley A 
ciate medical director 


SEATTLE COMPANY PURCHASED 


Northwestern Life & Accident Taken by 
Mutual Union Life; T. C. Brown- 
less New Board Chairman 
Northwestern Life & Accident has 
been purchased by the Mutual Uni 


Life, Seattle The Mutual Union wi 
remove to the Northwestern's head office 
Seattle 
T. C. Brownless, organizer and presi- 
dent of Northwestern, will become chair 
an of the board under the new set-uy 


N. Y. SUPERVISORS TO MEET 

Life Supervisors Association of New 
York City will hold its first Fall iuncl 
eon meeting at the Hotel Governor Cli 
ton on October 11. Guest speaker wil! 
be Stanlev N. Shaw, edit 1 1 
Trade & Securities, trade 
the Standard Statistics Co., Inc 
Shaw has been asked to tell what the 





insurance agent can ok forward to, 

why the small business man is not bnying 

more life insurance, what the future of 
likel t be Lunche 


market is 
ti] 


this 
: 1 1 


is scneduied for 
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H. R. Kendall, Washington National 
Chairman, 45 Years in Insurance 


Harry R. Kendall, chairman, Washing- in charge of the Terre Haute office, from 
ton National Insurance Co., Chicago, ob- which he was promoted to superintend- 
served the forty-fifth anniversary of his ent at Louisville. During his first year 
entrance to the insurance business Sep- that district led the entire country in 
tember 22. Home office associates gave Ordinary production and following years 
him tokens of their regard. were also highly successful. 

Mr. Kendall was born on a Kentucky One of many tributes paid to Mr. Ken- 
farm and soon became accustomed to. dall is the following: “An executive of 
hard work. Before organization of the vigorous personality and untiring energy, 

he is an outstanding figure in any envir- 
onment. Mr. Kendall’s aggressiveness, 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 


Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor 


President Secretary 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 

















however, is tempered by a deep and 
sympathetic understanding of human na- 


spiration. One of his chief interests is 
in man power building.” 





meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- N 
day, October 13, at noon in the Hotel ries 
of New York University, co-author of life 
meeting and enlarge on the subject. said, 


——— W 
TAYLOR AGENCY ANNIVERSARY said 





President, Takes Part in Tenth ever 
Anniversary Celebration $111 

E. L, Ray, Evanst The Harold L. Taylor agency, Mutual : 

HARRY R. KENDAL Life of New York, New York City, cele- °F ! 

brated its tenth anniversary with an 

Washington National he was president agency meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
of the Fidelity Life & Accident, Louis Hotel last Thursday. George A. Pat- 





— 


ture which makes his leadership an in- Leroy Ww hitelaw Speaks On 


Course; Stevenson’s Ideas 


Leroy N. Whitelaw, educational direc- 

. : tor in metropolitan territory for the 
Talking Picture to Feature Prudential, conducted the second of the 
: series of meetings on the educational 

Meeting Here Thursday course of the Life Underwriters Asso- 

The new Borden & Busse thirty-min- ciation of New York City on Monday, 


ute motion picture, “How to Win a Sales addressing the meeting on life insurance 
Argument,” will feature the first Fall fundamentals. 


weck ago John A, Stevenson. vice- 


ciation of New York City on next Thurs- president, Penn Mutual, opened the se 


with an informal talk which incor- 


Pennsylvania. Professor Alvin C. Busse porated sales ideas and a philosophy of 


insurance selling. “Doing a distin- 


the film, will be present to address the guished job of selling life insur: ince,” he 


“requires knowledge.” 
hile he is annoyed, Mr. Stevenson 
he is not greatly concerned over 


aes the attacks of self-appointed critics. The 
George A. Patton, Mutual Life Vice- business is better off today than it has 


been. Whereas in 1900 there was 
of life insurance per capita, there 


is $850 per capita in 1938, In 1937 6% 


lational income was spent for life 


insurance premiums, 

Some facts that Mr. Stevenson pre 
sented are these: Nine-tenths of the 
people of America receive income of less 


ville, and vice-president and treasurer of — ton, vice-president and manager of agen- c , = 
I oe “a ar “pee I d agen than $2,500. One-quarter of all the life 
the Washington Life & Accident, Chi- cies for the company, spoke on success ; ‘ 
Sc = Sire “ 2 : - : , insurance buyers are women and one- 
cago The W a National was _ fundamentals. “Se 
“$i * 5 : a F ' as seventh of all volume is bought by 
formed by merger of those two compa The agency during its ten years’ direc- : of ; 
“age - *. ae an : i wagietet women. Among colleges 36% of the men 
nies and the U nited States National Life tion under Mr. Taylor has paid for a. - a 
> Canine Chlsnee total of $40,000,000.” and 30% of the women who do not finish 
asuc ’ ago. ote Oo : . ~~ - . 
aap : - ., lg OE a ee the course give lack of family funds as 
ror 00 tr xe j “ TS O , a « 4 “ . © 
Prior t rganizing the Fidelity Life & ency embe . Ue the reason for their leaving school. 


Accident Mr. Kendall had been continu National Field Club who addressed the 
ously in the service of the Prudential for meeting were A. Leighton Seaver, Mor- 


Sales ideas Mr. Stevenson presented 
included these: Social security owners 


thirty years. He was its superintendent "Ss Babcock, Minott A. Osborn and Kev- are the marginal buyers whom agents 
in Louisville for almost twenty five years Ney O’Connor, all speaking on sales sub- can now talk to about adding retirement 
and was leading the United States for jects. Other speakers were Hyman income to what the government will pay 
that company when he resigned to estab Cohe af and Meyer ( haimas of the ageaty at age 65. Ask a man to write down the 
lish one of his own. He was only 21 and Ralph RE. Hasemeier of the Penn aonuet of insurance he now owns, to 
years + when he - pee shang Mutual cross off the last four ciphers, and the 
ent in Louisville ‘ight months after = result will be the amount his estate will 
he commenced with a rate book in New Cc. D. RENICK DEAD pay his family per day, not counting 
\lbany, Ind., he was made assistant su- Charles D. Renick, Indianapolis, for Sundays and holidays, If the prospect 


perintendent at Covington, Ky., and later years district supe rintendent Kansas City says: 
at Columbus, Ind. Then he was placed Life, died recently, age 65. swer 


“Insurance costs too much,” an- 
him by saying: “Oh, no, what vou 
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A Future Bright with Promise 


556 MILLION DOLLARS 
ASSETS EXCEED 154 MILLION DOLLARS 





The Manufacturers Life has had more than fifty 
years of experience in successful agency building. 

Our steady expansion in the United States points 
to a future of continued and consistent growth. 


INSURANCE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES IN FORCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD © 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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plan to do for your family costs 


much; life insurar 


ey for the plans.” 
objection an age 


ice furnishes the mo 
In answer to q 
nt can always sa 


“That’s a very interesting point of viey 
Mr. Stevenson suggested that after eye; 


interview an agen 


t ask himself: “Wh 


new idea did I give that prospect aboy 


life insurance ?” 


The course is scheduled to continue { 


sixteen weeks. Ne 


day, October 11 


xt meeting is on Ty 


MYRICK OPENS NEW COURSE 





Beginning Outsher 10 New York Agency 


of Mutual 


Life Will Offer 


Instruction to Producers 


The Fall trainin 


g course conducted | 


Julian S. Myrick, New York manager { 


the Mutual Life, 


at the agency’s me 


will begin October | 
eting room, 57 Willia 


Street, at 4:45 o'clock. The dates a 


subjects are: 


October 10, Synopsis of Course—Es 


sential Uses of I 
gram) Structure, 
writing: October 
arial Principles, 


fe Insurance. (P 
Salesmanship, Under 
14, Fundamental Act 
Rate Book Analysis 


October 17, Policy Contracts—End 
ment Annuities; October 19, Applicatior 


and Forms—Proce 
ing Plans — Sale 


dure; October 21, S¢ 
smanship Essentials 


October 24, Modes of Settlement—] 
surance Trusts; October 26, Analysis 
Actual Cases; October 28, Selling Pla 
(continued), Family Protection, Income 
Insurance Programs, ete. 


ADDRESSES TRAVELERS AGENCY 
Eric Wilson of the Engelsman agence 
Penn Mutual, New York City, address 


a meeting of th 


e Rockefeller Cent 


branch office, Travelers, on Monda 
John T. Henderson is Travelers mat 


acer 


Medicz 


il Mee eting 


(Continued from Pag 


president and me 
western National 
vances in the Sele 
Ray D. Murphy, 


dical director, Nort! 

Life; “Recent A 
‘ction of Large Risks 
vice-president and a 


tuary, Equitable Society; “Mortality 
Women According to Build—Experien 


on Sub-Standard 


Issues,” Louis I. Dub- 


lin, third vice-president and_ statisticia! 


and Herbert H. 
Life. 


Marks, Metropolita 


Friday Morning Program 


“Glucose Toler: 
Weight and Age,’ 
research director, 
Johnson, medical 


ance in Relation 

’ Dr. James J. Shot 
and Dr. Harty 

director, Life Exte 


sion Examiners, with discussion by 


Elliott P. Joslin, 


clinical professor ‘ 


medicine emeritus, Harvard Universt 


Medical School ; 
solidate and Clarif 


“An Attempt to U 


y Present Views Con 


cerning Anemias and Hemorrhagic Dis 


orders,” Dr. Clauc 


le E. Forkner, assis 


ant professor clinical medicine, Corn 
University Medical College, with discus 


sion by Dr. George R. Minot, profess 


of medicine, Harvard University Med 


cal School, and Dr. 
tan, associate me 
Life Insurance Co. 


arial Problems an 
Future,” Arthur 
and chief actuary, 
The annual ass¢ 
held on Thursday 


J. A. Thornley Bor 
dical director, Lond 
“Past Medico-Act' 
d the Outlook for" 
Hunter, vice-preside! 
New York Life. 


ciation dinner. will b 


eve ning. 
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Beals Leaves Dept. 
For Legal Practice 


5 CHIEF EXAMINER IN OHIO 


WA 


will Specialize in Insurance Law, Taxa- 
tion, Accounting, Etc.; Was Inves. 
tigation Bureau Head 

Claude C. Beals, chief examiner Divi- 
on of Insurance of Ohio, resigned Oc- 
tober 1. After a brief vacation he will 
enter the practice of law at Columbus, 
0, specializing in the imsurance corpo- 
cation field for all classes of companies 
and fraternal bencht societies, insurance 
axation, accounting systems, methods 
« yractices. 

“a Beals entered the Division of In- 
surance in 1921 and has served as chief 
examiner since 1926. He also served as 
chief of the Bureau of Investigation, 
Division of Insurance, since its incep- 
fon in 1935. That bureau is charged 
with investigation covering the activities 
f claimants, lawyers, physicians, insur- 
aice adjusters, insurance agents and oth- 
ers, suspected of complicity in _connec- 
tion with false, fraudulent, fictitious, 
speculative and substitutive claims against 
companies, including the 
Youngstown and Cleveland, O., areas. 
Prior to Mr. Beals’ connection with the 
Division of Insurance he was with the 
State Fire Marshal of Ohio as clerk and 
investigator. 


insurance 


R. B. Bissell Completes 
Fifty Years in N. Y. Life 


Robert B. Bissell, who has been in the 
actuarial department of the New York 
Life for fifty vears, observed his half 
enturv of service October 1. Two hun- 
dred of his associates gave him a dinner 
in New York on that day and also a 
radio set. Mr. Bissell is 64 years old 
and is in the valuation division of the 
actuarial department, where he has spent 
his entire business career. In a saluta- 
tion set forth on the dinner menu an 
oficer of the company said: 
“The friends and associates of Bob Bissell 
take this opportunity to honor him on the ex- 
traordinary occasion—fifty years of service with 
I York Life Insurance Co. His many 
service have not dimmed his youthful 
enthusiasm, his interest in people 
{ the world about him, or his capacity for 
njoyment of life. “Bob” appears to have dis 
vered the goal for which sages for age 
searching—the fountain of youth. He al- 
I sympathetic understanding of 
oblems confronting youth—those on_ the 
ld of their careers—manv of whom have 
1 for encouragement and advice. 


New 
vears of 


utlook, his 


has had a 






immed to him 
One of Mr. Bissell’s outstanding char 
acteristics is that he long ago won the 
nfidence of a large number of those 
‘ith whom he has been associated in his 
wn work. For years those associates 
have been bringing their daily problems 
to him and it has been found that be- 
sides entering wholeheartedly into the 
spirit of their solicitations, he has 
acquired the reputation of giving sound 
advice in a preponderating number of 
nstances where his aid was sought. 

Mr. Bissell is a good golfer and takes 
general interest in athletics, but is not 
track man. He was at one time man- 


aver of the New York Life’s basketball 
and baseball teams. He lives in Mont 
Clair, N. i: and used to be active in 


e athletic club there. He is also a 


good be wler. 


IS N. J. UNDERWRITERS COUNSEL 
Michael N. Chanalis, Newark attorney, 
Was appointed counsel for the Life Un- 
“erwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey at a meeting recently presided 


over by J. Bruce MacWhinney, associa- 
‘on president. 
a 
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Parkinson Emphasizes Policyholder 
Service in Opening New Office 





Equitable Society’s New Home Office Public Service Division 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equit- 
able Society, in opening the new public 
service section of the cashier's depart- 
nent on the ground floor of the Equita- 
ble home office building at 393 Seventh 
\venue, New York City, this week de- 
clared that the policyholder is entitled 
to service and it is the purpose of the 
Society to give it to him 

The new public. service 
formally opened on Monday 
Quarters are adjacent to the cashier's 
department, where prenuum payments 
and banking operations for all of the 
Society’s thirty-one agencies in the New 
York metropolitan district are handled 

Premium collections in the Greater 


section was 
atternoon 


New York territory run into millions of 
dollars and the manifold insurance and 
annuity transactions—death claims, ma- 
turities, surrenders, extensions, 
restorations, use of dividends, change of 
beneficiary and adjustments of one kind 
or another—constitute thousands of op 
erations many of which can best be han 


loans, 


dled through personal interviews. Som 
idea of the magnitude of these opera 
tions may be gathered from the fact 
that over 69,000 people were interviewed 
by the staff in the year ending August 
31, 1938 

Removed from the counting room 


proper, the new service division is quiet 
and restful and is especially designed to 

















who Ahahe in economic recunity, 
LIFE INSURANCE, by mutual co-openation with —— 
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facilitate individual attention to each 
caller’s request or problem A corps 
of sixteen experts, trained in handling 
every phase of policy payment or policy 


change, is regularly assigned to the sec 


tion. Their efforts in recent years ha 
resulted in the conserving of literally 
millions of insurance to the protection 


of policyholders and beneficiaries 
President Parkinson’s Remarks 


At the formal opening on Monday 
October 3, President Parkinson, in the 
presence of practically the entire official 
staff, said in part: 

“This is a very happy occasion for me 
Ever since Manager Duff of Pittsburg] 
urged on me the use of the cashier’ 
office to extend the service which we 
render to policvholders I have dreamed 
of bringing our service section down to 
this first floor where it would be ad 
jacent to the cashier’s quarters 


“What it illustrates to me, and I know 


to those who have been engaged in the 
service section, is the fact that the 
Equitable is a mutual society owned b 

controlled by and existing solely for its 
policvholders and their beneficiaries. It 
is the mutual idea and the ownershiy 
of the institution by the policyholders 
that we want to emphasize in the work 


of this service section. The policyholde: 
is entitled to the service that we are 
going to try to give him, even more in 
extent and better in quality than in the 
past, not because we expect to get new 
business from him, but because as a 
policyvh Ider he is entitled to the 
We, the managers and employes of tix 
Society, are the employe s of his Societ 
and are rendering the service not f 
some indirect reason of benefit or ex 
pectation of something from him, but 
because he is a policyholder 

“We are going to make our service 
little more positive than it has beer 
the past. We are going to start the 
icvholder over at the 


Service 


cashier's offic 


will offer this service when he doesn't 
Initiate it or suggest a possibl eed 
for it.” 


AUSTIN STARTS LIFE COURSE 


Aetna Agency in Brooklyn Has Class in 
Selling Fundamentals for Agents 
and Brokers 

Gilbert V. Austin, Brooklyn, general 
agent Aetna Life, announces his Fall 
course in life insurance selling for 
Brooklyn and Long Island agents at 
brokers. Beginning October 3 the Aus 
tin agency is conducting a class in funda 
mentals. are held Monday and 
Thursday evenings starting at 5:15 
o'clock. There is not any cl 
this. In its previous courses the agenc 
has had a registration of about seventy 
five. Full-time agents of other companies 
will not be accepted for this course with 
out permission of their general agent 
or manager. 


] 


Sessions 


PHILA, MEETING THURSDAY 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold a luncheon meet 
ing Thursday, October 13, with Dr. Wil 
liam Mather Lewis, president, Lafavette 
College, as speaker. 


MEETING IN NEW HAVEN 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
Haven, Inc., had dinner Monday eve 
ning and diplomas were 
graduates. 
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The Gold Book 


This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 


is in two parts, Part 2 being The Gold 

Book of Life Insurance Selling 

EXPERIENCE WITH LARGE RISKS 
The field forces of life insurance com- 


panies have been urged and educated 
to increase their amount of the average 
policy not only from the natural motive 
of increasing their earnings and enlarg 
ing the volume of business on the books 
of the companies, but because larger 
amounts of insurance could be handled 
by the home office at a considerable sav 
ing in expense, There is another side 
to the picture which was disclosed by 
John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life, before the 
joint meeting of the Actuarial Society 
and the American Institute of Actuaries 
in New York City this week, a meeting 
that was also attended by a group of 
leading British actuaries 

Mr. Laird revealed that recent statis- 
tics show that the best mortality ex- 


f less than $10,000 


conclusion that there 


perience is on policies 
to the 


question 


and he came 


is a serious as to the extent 
be justified by ex 
other 


extra mortality sh« 


large policies can 


pense savings or factors in view 


of the 
latest large 


heavy wn. The 
experience of one 


$400,000 01 


policy 
those carrying 


ratio of 185% of 


company on 


more shows a loss 


normal The combined experience of 
thirty companies up to 1930 showed that 
for the “$1,000,000 and 


selective unit 


excluding Term insurance, the 


169% of 


over,” 


mortality was normal 


TITION 


mManacel 


J. M 

MM 
of the 
of the 


HAINES ON COMPE’ 
Haines, United 


London Guarantee, 


states 
keen 


timely 


student 
keynote 


address before the 


business, struck a 


in his presidential 
mvention of the International 
of Casualty & Surety 
White Sulphur Springs when 


he urged that a long 


recent ¢ 
\ssociatior Under 
writers at 


range viewpoint be 


given to the question of meeting vigor 
ously the threat to the American Agency 
System of direct selling by mail or 
through salaried solicitors Definitely 
committed to the sale of insurance 


and a be 
System as the best 


devised for 


through commissioned agents 
liever in the Agency 
method vet 


de veloping and 


insurance, Mr. Haines warned 
that if “it is to 
stantly 
fect itself.” 


From the 


SeTVICINGE 


survive it must be con 


endeavoring to improve and pel 


compan) viewpoint Mr 


1907, at the post 


office of New York City wuder the act 


maintained that it was the duty 


Ha‘nes 


of home offices to give their producers 


the best article to sell that it is possible 


to produce from the standpoint of secur- 
itv behind the contract, liberality of pol 
icy conditions, engineering and = claims 
service and rating methods. When this 
has bee done, he emphasized, the better 
education of the producer to sell and 
ervice insurance should be a matter of 
joint concern both to companies and 
eading agents Facing the non-stock 
competitive situation squarely Mr. Haines 
said 

The better we can equip our produc 
ers to earn the commissions that they 


receive the easier it will be to meet the 


competition of non- stock companies, 
which to my way of thinking falsely 
erate under the guise of mutual in 
surance The real and only important 
difference that I can see between a stock 


casualty and surety company and at least 
the larger so-called mutual casualty com- 


panies is that the latter sell direct and 


pass on the saving to the policyholder as 
a rate cut although calling it a dividend 
The best evidence of this is found in 
the fact that these dividends remain 
practically stationary, whereas if earn 
ings are vreater the balance goes into 
the company’s surplus, never (or nevet 
up to this time) to be distributed to the 
policyholders on whose business _ the 


earnings are made. By recognizing this 
difference and planning to meet it in an 
efficient and perfectly proper manner we 
safeguard the agency system and the 
present methods employed by the stock 
companies in selling their product 

Rosenstein agency, 
New York City, a 
has written the 
which wil 


Leon T. Leonard, 
Equitabl 
musician by av 


Society, 
ocation, 


words and music for the song 
be sung at the eightieth anniversary of 
the Equitable. Title is “The Equitable 


Life For Me.” 


Rawdon W. Myers, vice-president and 


Life Is the 


comptroller of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
companies on October 1 observed his 
thirtieth anniversaries with these com 
panies. Coming to the Aetna from the 
National Surety in 1908 he was appoint 
ed superintendent of the Aetna burglary 
department From there — he rose 
through various executive positions and 
was elected vice-president and comp 
troller of all four companies in 1929 


* 4 x 


Major Charles G. Kizer, member of the 


Virginia industrial commission since its 
organization in 1918, was sworn in last 
veek for a new term of six years \l 
though eligible for retirement under an 
act of the 1918 general assembly, he says 
that he expects to continue in harness 
as lone as his health permits Major 
Kizer served as chief of police of Not 


commiussionei 
industrial 


folk and as. state labor 
before being appointed on the 
commission 











MILTON O. LOYSEN 

Milton O. Loysen, Special Deputy Su 
perintendent, New York State Insurancc 
Department, and a prominent figure for 
some years in its Liquidation Bureau, 
has resigned and his new association will 
be announced in a later issue. He has 
recently returned to his home in Man- 
hasset, L. [., from Post Graduate Hos 
pital where he had a minor operation 
He is a graduate of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and after experience in the Roch 
ester business world became a claim man 
there for the Aetna Life & Affil‘ated 
Companies in that city. He joined the 
New York State Insurance Department 
in June, 1931. He has handled the liqui 
dation of a large number of insurance 
companies, especially casualty companies 


* * * 


William R. Bonner, who is with Stew 


art, Hencken & Will, Inc., large New 
York insurance brokerage house, had 
much to do with the success of the recent 
Gold Star Mothers Days gathering in 


Central Park, New York, which was cele 

brated under the auspices of the 77th 
Division Association. Mr. Bonner is 
president of this pein and in this 
capacity planned a program of speakers 


which included ears H. Curran, deputy 
mayor of New York City; the Mest Rev 
William T. Manning, Bishop of the Pro 


testant Episcopal Diocese of New York; 
Major George McMurtry, who was sec 
ond in command of the “Lost Battalion ;” 
Col. Archibald G. Thacher, well known 
marine insurance lawyer, and Msgr. Fran 
cis W. Walsh, Catholic Chaplatn, 307th 
Infantry, who gave the benediction. On 
the previous day Mr. Bonner rated prom 
inent mention in the New York World- 
Telegram’s feature article on the 77th 
Division for his A.E.F. service as a 


sergeant in the Forest of the Argonne 
battle 

* * * 
Josephine Lawrence of the Newark 


who wrote the famous book, 
“Years Are So Long” and several others 
which have had popularity, is now run 
ning a column in the Sunday Call unde 
the caption “Words Fail Me.” The col- 
umn is good but its title is a misnomer 
as words have never failed Miss Law- 
rence, one of the cleverest and most 
informative of American writers, 

x * & 


Lieut. Col, George L, Dutton, in civil 


Sunday Call, 


ian life fieldman in Oregon for the 
Great American Group, served as aide- 
de-camp to Governor Charles H. Martin 


of Oregon during the governor's partici- 


pation in the recent Spanish-American 
War veterans’ convention at Portland, 
Ore. 





CLAUDE L. BENNER 


Claude L. Benner, vice-president of th 
Continental (meric an Life of Witting 


ton, in charge of that company’s invest 
ments, has been appointed lecturer it 
finance at the Wharton School of Com- 
merce and Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania for the coming academi 
vear. This will not interfere with Dr 


Benner’s duties with the company as he 
has alwavs carried a rather heavy sched. 


ule of outside activity, being much it 
demand for addresses, lectures, articles 
or consultation. Former professor 


two universities and mem- 
ber of the staff of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, Washington, and Brookings In- 
stitution, he is the author of several 
books and has been credited with being 
a considerable factor in moulding lif 
insurance opinion on some matters hav- 
ing a financial aspect particularly in con- 


€ conomic s in 


nection with accumulations under settle- 
ment options, 
* * 
Herman L. iii senior member 


Ekern & Mevers, Chicago insurance cout 


sellors, and one time Wisconsin Insur- 
ance Commissioner, was the principa 
speaker at the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Accident & Health Associa 
tion at the City Club. He said that “th 
social security plan, old age pensions 


eroup hospitalization plans and other new 
forms of insurance are making the great 
mass of people more insurance minded. 

Some months ago Mr. Ekern was 4 
pointed lieutenant governor of es 


sin by Gov. Phil LaFollette. He is th 
Progressive nominee to this same post 
at the Fall election 


* * 


William W. Wittkoff, Los 
ident manager for the Employers’ Grout} 
has returned home from a three months 
trip in Europe. He visited Germany, 
Switzerland, France and England. A! 
the Employers’ home office in London 
he had a opportunity to observe 
how the English companies operate 
through their many connections in 4 
parts of the world, and how closely the! 
keep informed of social and economic 
conditions everywhere. From what Mr 
Wittkoff says it is evident that he en 
joved his trip immensely 

* + ¥ 


Angeles res 


ror rd 


C. B. P. Carvalho, vice-president © 
American International Underwriters 
flew vesterday from New York to Hav 
ana, Cuba. He will st av there only a few 
days, returning by airplane to New York 


early next week 
+ + * 
P. Douglas, casualty superintendet! 
\tlas Assurance, Montreal, is visiting # 


England and will return this month. 
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Foreign Insurance Men Were Not 


Surprised That No World War 
Broke Out 


For more than a vear world managers 


sritish an‘l] Swiss insurance compa- 


nies have been saying that there would 
not be a world war and they continued 


make this prophecy right up to the 


lay when the four nations made their 
wreement about Czechslovakia’s division, 


making for world peace. While 
f insurance men maintained 





that their prediction would come true 


—_ event would intervene before 
tober 1 deadline set for the Hitler 
despite border mobilizations by 

countries—newspaper column writ- 


rs, editorial writers, radio commentators 


1 other interpreters of international 


vents continued to say there would be 


vorld war just as they had been saying 


r writing for nearly two years. 
pe were business men from abroad 


rtain that the nations would not be 
oad into a catastrophe which might 





have resulted in the collapse of civiliza- 


n? It was in part because of the les- 


ns learned from the Spanish civil war. 
I04 


there been a world war it would 
started over Spain where an at- 
had been made to lash world 
n into regarding this as a conflict 


etween communism and_ fascism. In 
Spain a number of nations were engaged 
the 


openly or secretly. There were 


0000 Italian troops there. It was a 


ving ground for newly invented mech- 


tmany. France was permitting sup- 


t 


és to come through the border moun- 
tas. Russia as well as France had air- 


there. There were international 
rom many countries, including 
States, on the side of the 
despite these facts the Spanish 
did not spread outside of that 
Americans did not pause to 
vat although in Spain a world 
—Madrid—was being besieged by 
ading army, which included Ital- 
irs and other nationalities, 
not heen captured after two vears 
It heen’ been captured vet. 





ihere were numerous reasons why the 


rance companies abroad did not think 
Hitler would march on October 1; 
| way would be found out of the 
in which the world found itself. 
’ believed Germany would go as far 
_could in carrying out its threats, 
it the rival nations stiffened enough 
Czechoslovakian invasion would be 
1 off at the last minute rather than 
England, France and Russia should 





‘tart battling. They pointed out that 


were many sg sy which would 
etvene before the last step would be 


taken They called attention to the fact 
nat Germany’ s navy is small and would 


be at the mercy of the British 


"eet; that some of the central Euro- 
‘an Countries were not rushing to en- 


ta 
THE EASTERN : . 















followi ng situations 11 

always composed in the d 
because the biggest news in U. S. dailies 
the most depressing news. Serious 
situations are always cropping up in 
Europe, but events of the past two years 


Germany's banner; 
that Japan is still 9 gee in China after 


whipped up to such a on 18 that no one 
knew how many nations —— join in the 


editorial writers and commentators are 


Uppermost in the minds “hotter.” They get the pu 


pen through aeroplane bombing in view 


nations of Europe 


of the statesmen was the terrible 
of sections of Liverpool, 


| ] 
borders everywhere were being mobi 
» Munich becomi ng : 


lized, and predicted “This is the world 
ion was staggered by what those planes 


many tanks, aeroy 

omens 5 that the French and Russians 
would mate Wy 
> Saubiog a lot about the Cache ciiass 
: endless! \ 
which would gro 


» deaths from disease. 
used in several countries 
000,000 possible 


there were some hopeful sigr 


To illustrate, the sapene Se presser 


, October 1 (the deadline) print- 


e and Queen Elizabeth which 
onstrated to calm and 
tion nal obse rvers that the stiffeni ng 


told of f the armistic erself from drowning in a 











is swinging farther and farther away 


from war. The Versailles treaty is pretty 
much scrapped, 

Of course, new situations will arise to 
worry the peoples of the world and each 


be magnified as those of the past 


couple of years have been It is appr 
priate again to call attention to the care- 


manner of reading newspapers and 
absurdity of putting such implicit 


belief in headlines, on columnists and 
other interpreters of events. It is the 
practice of the American public to read 


large headline on the right hand 


column story of the evening newspaper's 
front page and to make up its mind 
that headline and story. That opinios 


until the evening paper comes out 
next day when anothe opinion 13 


Ee 
The story on the front page, right hand 
column, is always the most sensatio1 





1 f } 


Story f the day and for some time Nas 


to do with Europe 


Sometimes the st ry is not a new 
incident, but is only a development oi 
incident; may even be an interpreta- 

f 


Written by a man or set of 





> proven that no matter how dramatic 


they are they frequently evaporate. They 
make a fine story for a day or two; ther 
disappear from the news because the 
situation is settled. In 


neantime, while 
situation is “hot,” the columnis 








lic all steamed 
Just to take a few examples 


The Polish army marched to the Lithu- 
nian border, gave an ultimatum, ans 


} 


ee rs throughout the country 


hat this was the world war. Well, 

it wasn't because the Lithuanian govern- 
ment accepted the ultimatun 

Hitler marched int Austria, and the 

newspapers said that same evening that 





On the followi 





\ ti 

thev not L: that he 

strians 1 welt ¢ the Germans 
and no war followed 

Then in a few days tha 

Hitler and Mussolini sent 





guns 


to be 





r€ 
world 1 
commentators are 
the public i t 
situations fron 
The experiences of readers over a two- 
period should teach them some- 


thing. They should learn to view head- 
lines and daily newspaper comments wit 
more deliberat 





Young Van Beynum’s Flood Story 


bert Van Bevnum, son of C. W Van 


Beynum, publicity director of the Trav- 
lers, won editorial mention in Editor & 





azine: 


Publisher last week for hi n the 
Encies d hurricane is mz 

“One of the best first-hand accounts 

the fury of the gale was turned in by 





2-vear-old copy boy, Robert Van Bey- 


a graduate of Rollins College, wh 
s been with the New York Sun about 


gp Poser He was driving from Hart- 
ford to Portland, Conn., when the hurri- 


struck. He returned t New Y rk 


wrote a vivid story f the devas 
on in the communities through which 
passed 
‘ * 4 


Bathtub Damage Claims 


Insurance companies receive many 
claims as a result of bathtubs in hotels 
other places running over. Some- 
turns on the faucet, then forgets t 


turn it off. 
An interesting discussion on this sub- 


crew out of a picture in Look Maga- 
where a girl was suppose 





1room by pulling the 











This resulted in a controversy as to 
whether the water would flow over the 
side of the tub when the faucet was 
turned on and the plug pulled out. Wal 


) 


ter R. Reiter, Milwaukee, writes to Look 














to say that the girl in the tub was in 
langer as the water would not come 
nuch higher He vave his reasons as 
1 llows 
‘Water comes in at about thirty-five 
pounds ure per square inch, normal 
; pres about fifteen pounds per 
jua and as the water enters the 
om it would compress the air until the 
Walt an alr press would not rise 
n hiche 
However, Stanley C. Field of Los An 
veies, ho 1 4 i¢ fc lant I a Cart 1 
this tvpe, declares that the water would 
flow in faster than it would drain out 
His letter follows 
‘The ordinary bathtub drain will rarely 
keep a tub fr running over if both 
faucets are left wide pen This was 
letermined by myself in 1923 when an 
t dealer sued me in San _ Francisc 
(Levene v. Rialto Hotel and Stanley 
Field) for $10,900 becaus« ne 1 x 
guests went to sleep, leaving both fau 
fl wed the 
and pipe 
floor and 
won the 
yaths ind 


Welton on St. Paul Personalities 


Spencer Welton, peripatetic vice-pres 
lent, who gave a colummnistic personality 
report on the St. Paul convention last 
week of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, mentions a few more 


personalities at the meeting as follow 
Fred Lanagan of Denver used to « 
field work in a territory which © took 
longer to cover than the time re quire? 
go from the Capitol City to the Sacra 
nt vy in California. * * * 
Baltimore is now, ac- 
official directory, vice 
American Bending & 


Mrs. Cully Winter of Quincy, IIL, is 
ntuitively felicitious i clothing he 
thoughts with words 

Cobb and Stebbins of Denver 

Clarence Cobb of Denver is as always 
the sartorial keynoter of the convention 
Iid you know that Herbert Stebbins of 
ity was once a heavyweight ama- 
xing champion? * * # 

relia England is still a 


1 
x * * 

















Nnarne 
m for perfection in ballroom 
v Legg, Fireman's 
ndemnit - completes 
satisfactory f with mn 
-asualties report 
The quietly effici Sherman Otstot 
f Raleigh, N. C., is reported to be mak- 
nea splend record Secretary f his 
State Ass cg oo 
No wonder the b g d-looki sal 
Fis le] I the N th Carolina delegat T 
‘ lv solves the golf roblems pre 
sente by St Pau cOUTSEeS His hor 
A Asheville boasts a half-dozen t 
he best colf urses n the entire 
~ th x* * * 
Cruger Smith, Dallas compensation ex- 
pe musses n pportunity to acquire 
if 1 and could impart vastly 
¢ he } SE x* * 
‘he ¢ ly J. Dillard Ha f Balt 
cont es g Ww ambassa ex. 
aordinary for his company, the U. S 
if & G x * » 
Charle Nashville le s 
A consecutive week I 
fe ins luction, and much 
t t d the agents of the 
untry for the company he 
sents * > > 
* * 
Distributes Auto Road Atlas 
Copies f the Rand McNally 1938 
tlas were stributed witl 
ts of the St. Paul Fire 
p at the St Paul cor 
ek f the Nationa Ass 
ance Agents This cor 
is of more than 100 paces 






























Sees Trend of Mutuals 
Away From Assessments 


PINK TALKS AT CONVENTION 


Tells Mutuals of N. Y. Law Changes 
To Substitute Definite Surplus 
Funds for Contingents 
stock and non-stock 


insurance 


f both 
fire casualty 
beneficial to assureds because they profit 
from the from com- 
petition, Insurance Superintendent Louis 
H. Pink of New York said Wednesday 
addressing the convention of the 
National Association of Mutual Com- 
panies at Syracuse, N. Y. He deplored 
the destructive criticism of each type of 
insurance by representatives of the other 
type and said there is need for both 
stock and mutual carriers and room for 
both types to grow and flourish. 
Superintendent Pink also spoke of 
provisions in the new insurance code 


Pre sence ¢ 


and companies is 


progress resulting 


when 


for New York intended to substitute a 
definite fund, similar to a stock com- 
pany’s capital, for the contingent sur- 
plus of fund which lies in the assess- 
ment privilege contained in mutual 
policies, 


“The stock plan affords safety through 
capital funds which can be drawn upon 
for the benefit of policyholders and 
creditors in case of need. The mutuals 
depend to an appreciable extent upon 
the right of assessing their members. It 
has seldom been necessary for the 
stronger mutuals to levy assessments. 
In our Liquidation Bureau we find that 
when assessments are levied in the case 
of the companies which have failed it fs 
extremely difficult to collect them. Peo- 
ple who have paid for insurance resent 
being called upon to contribute again 
and do everything they can to avoid 
making good on the assessment. They 
seem to consider it an imposition and 
not a free contract,” said Mr. Pink. 

“The present trend in mutual insur- 
ance seems to be to accumulate surplus 
funds sufficiently large so that assess- 
ments will not be required. While mu- 


tual casualty companies have not been 
permitted to issue non-assessable poli- 
cies in New York State, the new code 


which we expect to prese nt to the legis- 
lature at the coming does per- 
mit the issuance of such policies under 
certain safeguards. While this tendency 
mutual 


session 


is away from the old theory of 
insurance, it is worthy of trial and may 
prove to be for the best interests of the 


companies and policyholders alike. 

“In order to assist those mutual fire 
and casualty companies which desire to 
issue non-assessable policies, and whose 
charters contain provisions for doing so, 
the New York Department has thought 
it well, in revising the insurance law, to 
increase the safeguards against possible 
loss to members of mutuals issuing such 
policies. It therefore has recommended 
to the legislature that mutual fire and 
casualty companies be permitted to issue 
non-assessable policies if they maintain 
a guaranty fund equal at least to the 
minimum capital required of domestic 
stock companies authorized to do the 
same kind or kinds of insurance. In the 
case of a mutual fire company this guar 
anty or permanent surplus would have 

be at least waned 


NEW ENGLAND POND TO MEET 

The New England Pond of the Blue 
Goose will install officers at a luncheon 
meeting scheduled for tomorrow, Octo- 
ber &, at the Chamber of Commerce in 
soston, Felix F. Porter, past most loyal 
gander, will be in charge of the instal 
lation 


Smith Sees 10 Years 
Of Peace in Europe 


HOME PRESIDENT GIVES VIEWS 


Peace Is Greatest Insurance for Prog- 
ress and Prosperity, He Says; In- 
troduces Allen to Agents 


Munich 
and Ger- 


The 
of Great 


conference at 
Italy 
many, with its agreement on 
slovakia, insures peace for 
the opinion of Harold V. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Home of New York. Mr. 
Smith recently returned from a trip to 
Europe where he interviewed many per- 


four- 
Britain, 


power 
France, 
Czecho- 
ten years in 


positions, acquir- 


good cross section of official and 


sons in high and low 


ing a 

public opinion. At a luncheon at the 
Hotel Carlton in Washington, D. C., last 
Thursday Mr. Smith officially intro- 
duced Vice-President George E. Allen 
to more than eighty officers and repre- 
sentatives of Washington, Maryland and 
Virginia agencies of the Home Fleet 
companies. Mr. Allen recently joined 
the company following several years’ 
service in Washington as commissioner 
of the District of Columbia under the 


Roosevelt administration. 

In addressing the agents on conditions 
in Europe President Smith said: 

“While Europe has been hanging on 
the precipice of war for weeks, America 
anxiously awaited the decision on this 
momentous question. Our interests in 
Europe are much deeper than merely in 
trade and finance. The cross-currents of 
blood ties will always give us a special 
concern for the welfare of the old world, 
even though we do not intend to_be- 
come entangled in ancient hatreds. To- 
day America can no longer rest with 
complacent assurance that a few thou- 
sand miles of water will protect us from 
the anarchy and suffering of war. 

General Fear of War 
“My recent tour of Europe convinced 


me that no one over there really wants 
war, but everybody fears it. Since a few 
hundred million souls are living under 
almost constant danger of bombings 


from the air, Europe is frantically strug- 
gling to check this Fr: ankenstein monster 
of its own creation. 

“Latest developments seem to indicate 
that reason has triumphed over brute 
force. The complicated problems of 
Europe are still being discussed over con- 
ference tables, instead of at the point of 
bayonets. This recent agreement in- 
sures peace for ten years. The people 
of the world give an appreciative sigh of 
relief for civilization’s last minute re- 
prieve. 

“Of course, America must remain neu- 
tral in Europe an conflicts, but assuming 
we resist ancient ties and modern propa- 
ganda, few people realize the tremendous 
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THE ALLIANCE 


Head Office: 1600 
New York 


Chicago Office: 


Office: 


San Francisco 


‘STOP FRETTING ABOUT YOUR FURS” 


is the common-sense counsel 


national advertising for October. 


It’s needless for owners of nice 


worth insuring, the message 
precious; risks are great. 


furs to let constant worry rob them of pleasure. 
unnecessary, too, because an Alliance Fur Floater policy 
safeguards so completely, at such little cost. 


ment awaits the fur owner who will 


“Ask the Alliance Agent” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Arch St., 
99 John 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Office: 


in the headline of Alliance 
Furs worth having are 
continues. Furs 


sensibly are 


It’s so 


Richer enjoy- 


Philadelphia 
Street, N. Y. 


222 Sansome Street 











such a necessary policy of neu- 
tralitvy. Our foreign trade would suffer, 
while belligerents would probably wipe 
out American interests abroad under the 
excuse of military necessity. World 
market conditions might become so un 


cost of 


settled that the entire American finan- 

cial structure would suffer a serious 
shock. ; 
“From the insurance point of view, 


such situations could not help but have 
repercussions on a business which de- 
pends on the law of averages and nor- 
imal conditions for its greatest security. 
Please do not misunderstand me. Insur- 
ance companies have weathered such dis- 
before, including the most de- 
structive forces known to man. How- 
ever, | wish to stress the fact that some 
one has to pay for these great losses. 
Under the democratic principle of insur- 
ance, the losses are distributed over the 
largest possible number in order to re- 
duce the burden on the individual. Still, 
every person directly or indirectly af- 
fected by insurance will suffer because 
of these vast losses. 

“America is blessed with rich re- 
sources, industrious and_ peace-loving 
people. It is our duty to protect both 
from the insane ravages of war. We 


asters 











J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 





The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1937 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
$609,232.73 in the above statement are deposited in various States as required by law. 


Georce Z. Day, Ass‘t. General Agent 


$ 1,903,636.30 
1,044,037.34 
10,394,211.93 
13,341,885.57 


Securities carried at 
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pray for peace at home and abroad. All 
\mericans should realize that our eco- 
nomic difficulties are relatively insignif- 
cant compared with the chaos following 
in the wake of modern warfare. We re- 
joice at the prospect of saving the world 
from another general conflict, especially 
since there is such grave danger of un- 


dermining modern civilization itself if 
peace is not maintained. Surely peace 
is our greatest insurance for progress 


and prosperity.” 


U. S. A. U. ADVANCES WASSON 
Made Head of Production Department 
of Aviation Office; W. L. Jack 
Nelson Resigns 
H. Cecil Wasson has been appointed 
by United States Aviation Underwriters 
of New York to take charge of produc- 
tion work for the organization, succeed- 
W. L. Jack Nelson, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Nelson hails from Tennes- 
see and was with this aviation underwrit- 
ing office for many years, being well 
known in insurance circles. He will an- 

nounce his future plans shortly. 

Mr. Wasson, now on a trip to the 
Pacific Coast from which he will return 
about October 20, has been associated 
with United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers for nine years in various capacities, 
including branch office and underwriting 
experience. A product of the Pacific 
Coast, he served for several years a 
asssitant manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of U. S. A. U.; then was trans: 
ferred to New York and more recently 
has spent several months in the Canadian 


field. 





ing 


CASPER HONORS BALL TEAM 


H. G. Casper, United States managet 
of the Eagle Star, gave a dinner last 
week in New York for all male mem- 
bers of the organization, celebrating the 
winning of the championship of the New 
York Insurance Softball League. Men 
bers of the softball team were guests 0 
honor. 
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Several Thousand Hurricane Loss 
Claims are Now Being Adjusted 


Too Early Yet for Accurate Figure on Total Cost to Insurance 
Companies; Act cn Questions of Liability 
For Damage by High Water 


With telephone and telegraph service 
restored gradually throughout the 
orm-stricken areas of New England 
and with more railroads and highways 
pen for travel, insurance companies are 
vetting thousands of loss reports 
‘adjusters. It is still far too 
r, to estimate the cost of 
to fire, marine and casu- 
companies, Loss experts 
will not even attempt to guess at the 
fnal figures. Enough is known to make 
the prediction that insurance losses will 
yore a minimum of $10,000,000. Some 
newspaper reports place insured losses 
st around $50,000,000. The figure appears 
and the majority of insurance 
interviewed believe that less 
that amount is nearer the 


being 


now 
from their 
carly, however, 
this hurricane 
alty insurance 


very high 
experts i 
than half 
truth. 
The National 
writers and the 
’ Conference 


tives 
joint office on the 


Under- 
Execu- 
opened a 
floor at 8&5 


Board of Fire 
Eastern Loss 
this week 
ground 


lohn Street, New York City, where 
losses are being reported. Early this 
week more than 1,500 claim cards had 


been prepared and by late next week it 


s hoped that this office will be able to 
present a fairly complete picture of the 
total number of loss claims arising out 


hurricane, but not of the amount 
and cents involved as this 
engaging in any loss set- 


of the 
dollars 
fice is not 


the 
Bureau 


On Wednesday 
\djustment 


Fire Companies’ 
acknowledged _re- 


ceipt of over 3,500 reports of insured 
losses in New England. This figure is 
probably far from complete. It is esti- 
mated th: it the F. C. A. B. is handling 
: m 60% to 70% of the losses, the 


alance being adjusted directly by staff 
adie isters of insurance companies or in- 
lependent adjusters employed by com- 

The F. C. A. B. cannot strike 
any general average of losses in dollars 
and cents as the claims vary from a 
few dollars to several hundred thousand 


panes. 


Factory Losses High 
From the Hartford head office of the 
tory Insurance Association come 
nates that insured losses to factories 
New England will aggregate more 
1 $5,000,000, with the F. I. A. having 
what less than half that total, the 
alance going to the factory mutuals. 
esident Hovey Freeman of the Manu- 
‘rs’ Mutual said claims his com- 
has received ranged from $25 to 
$150,000. Mutual dividends may have to 
luced this year even though their 
ness is heavily reinsured. Losses to 
tock companies, also, will not fall 
avily on direct writing insurers, as 






















Engl business is widely reinsured. New 
tngland loss reports have come in size- 
able quantities from Springfield, Mass.; 
Worceste Hartford, New Haven, New 
Lor don, Providence and Manchester. 
Inland marine and yacht loss reports 
are likewise coming in to New York 
1 New England insurance home of- 


fices more rapidly now. As the salvage 
n risks will be considerable it is 
hot expected that the final payments on 
various types of marine contracts will be 
where near as large as on the wind- 
storm p cies covering fixed property. 
Le L wis of the New York office 
o% the Underwriters Salvage Co. went 
ast week to New Engl and to aid in the 
tk of salvaging stock in mercantile 

















ufacturing establishments suf- 

sses from the storm. This com- 

also transferred Mr. Washburn 

Its Atlanta office to New England 
ncentrate on cotton salvage. 


National Board Office 


P connection with establishment of 
oe at 85 John Street set up by 
¢ National Board the following bulle- 


tin has been issued, setting forth 
cedure to be followed: 

“1. Establish an office at 85 John 
Street, New York (and at other import- 
ant points, if necessary) through which 
it is suggested all companies immediately 


pro- 


upon receipt of notice of loss will re- 
port claims of every character, other 
than automobile, in the territory affect- 
ed by the storm of September 21, 1938 
(except in New York Board territory 
and property insured through the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association of Hartford, 
Conn.), using the attached blanks re- 
questing name of assured, location, 


property covered, type of insurance, 
amount of policy, and total insurance re- 
ported. An additional supply of these 
blanks will be furnished on request. 


“2. The National Board will prepare 
claim cards similar to the enclosed; one 
copy will be retained at the National 
30ard office in New York, and the du- 
plicate will be sent to the company re- 


porting the loss on the same date the 
report of loss is received. 

“3. All companies are requested to 
complete the duplicate claim card and 
return it to the National Board office 
as soon as adjustment is effected. In 
this manner the reporting of any dupli- 
cate claim will enable the furnishing of 
particulars to the interested companies. 


Problems of Liability 


“4. Liability. It was the opinion of 
the committee that the terms of the 
policy be adhered to in all cases, espe- 
cially in respect to (a) awning losses 
unless liability is specifically assumed 
therefore, (b) claims under sprinkler 
leakage policies resulting from rupture 
of the system when the roof or other 
structural parts of the building have 


been carried away or damaged by wind, 
and (c) damage attributable, in whole or 
in part, to flood, tidal wave, high water, 
or wind-driven water. It was further 
the sense of the conference meeting that 
with respect to particular problems mem- 
bers be requested to handle each claim 
involving water damage with due con- 
sideration for the policy exclusions and 


with full regard for the attendant cir- 
cumstances surrounding the claim. 
“The committee of course recognizes 


that payment of claims rests in the final 


discretion of the companies involved and 
that companies have complete freedom 
of action with respect to the adjust- 
ment of their losses, but it was deemed 
desirable to acquaint our membership 
with the opinion prevailing at the con- 
ference meeting. 

“If it seems advantageous at any time, 
the National Board offers its services 
to create regional committees to advise 
individual companies and adjusters as to 
the general causes to which loss in bor- 
der-line cases may be attributable, but 
such committee or committees wil] not 
be set up unless requested by adjusters 
or companies. 

“If in any way the companies at in- 
terest believe the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters can be of other ser- 
vice, it will be pleased to render every 
possible cooperation.” 


New York Board Plans 


E. C. Niver, secretary of the commit- 
tee on loones and adjustments of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 


has issued to companies, agents and ad- 
justers the following circular outlining 
procedure in the handling of losses in 
the five boroughs of New York City 
caused by the hurricane: 

“As a result of tidal wave, flood, wind 
storm, sprinkler leakage and fire a ab 
stantial number of losses have been sus- 
tained by the fire insurance companies 
along the Eastern seaboard. Such losses 
occurring within the five boroughs of 
the City of New York, namely, Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Rich- 
mond, with particular reference to 
Queens County, Staten Island, Rockaway 
Beach and the upper Bronx, come with- 
in the territorial jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee on fire losses and adjustments of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

“Under its by-laws this committee has 
jurisdiction of all fire losses where more 
than three members are involved 

“In connection with claims made under 
windstorm, tornado, water including 
sprinkler leakage, explosion, supple- 
mental contract and extended coverage 
endorsement, all cases where two or 
more members are interested come with- 
in the jurisdiction of the loss committee 


“All losses coming 





within the classifications 
heretofore mentioned should be promptly re- 
ferred to the committee on losses and ad just- 
ments hy the companies and (or) their adjus 
ters and made committee losses The co 
tee will assign such claims to the respective ad 
justers already appointed by the companies 
where we are advised of such action at the time 


of assignment. 

with the National 
it is recommended 
from the above men- 


“Acting in 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 
that all claims emanating 
tioned casualty be reported immediately to the 
committee on losses and adjustments of the 


New York Board. 
“It is further recommended that all 


cooperation 


copies of 





Buchenberger’s Daughter on Ship 
Hit by Hurricane in Caribbean 


Although last week’s tropical hurri- 
missed Florida and other southern 

striking instead at New 
New 
sea in 
of these 
Carinthia. 


cane 
savagely 
England, a 


states, 
York 
ships at 
hit. One 


ard liner 


and number of 
southern waters were 
vessels was the Cun- 

On board this ship 
was Laura Buchenberger, daughter of 
Max C. W. Buchenberger, special agent 
of the Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York and wielder of the New York City 
Pond of the Blue Goose. His daughter’s 
thrilling experiences are described in 


the following letter which she wrote last 
week in Havana: 
“The hurricane warning was issued 


Monday morning, September 19, at 8:30 


am. Everything on the ship was lashed 
down; weather at that time was hot and 
cloudy. As the day progressed the sea 
rose. By 6 o'clock the waves were up 
to the top deck. We watched up on 
front deck—saw a beautiful sunset in 
the west with a gorgeous rainbow but 
the sky was terribly black in the direc- 


tion we were headed. 
“At 6:30 p.m. we were ordered to the 
back of the boat, under cover. Most 


people were seasick (all but ourselves), 


and the rain and wind were terrible, the 
maximum speed of the wind being 125 
miles an hour. Soon we were ordered 
inside, and all doors were roped, to each 
other, across the passageway) 

“We went to our room but the only 
way to stay in bed was to hang on to 
the rail. Furniture and trunks went 
around the room like paper. All oui- 
side A deck rooms were flooded. Men 
worked mopping and bailing all night 
C and D deck passengers were called 
up in the lounge on the promenade deck 


“Women fainted, prayed and screamed 
The storm let up about 1 p.m. but start- 
ed up worse than ever half an hour 
later. D deck had six feet of water in 
it. Lifeboats were squashed against the 
deck—the swimming pool was torn up 

“Every time the ship listed ali the 
clothes on the wall stood out straight in 
the room. The storm stopped about 5 
a.m. but the sea was high all day 

“We were twenty-three hours late an 
had to miss stopping at Port-au-Prince; 
but thanks to the captain and crew we 
are all alive. Ten thousand gallons of 
water were pumped out of the ship.” 
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Large Public Resben 
Of Windstorm Policies 


HURRICANE PROVES STIMULUS 





Agents and Brokers Successful in Point- 
ing Out Need for This Form 
Of Protection 





Fire insurance company loss depart- 
ments are not the only divisions sudden- 
ly active as a result of the hurricane of 
September 21. There has developed a 
large demand for windstorm coverage 
under both specific contracts and under 
supplemental contracts, the latter now 
being better known as the extended cov- 
erage endorsement. Agents and bro- 
kers in al] parts of New England, New 
York State and elsewhere are out mak- 
ing special drives for this form of busi- 

The Hartford Fire written 
1,500 windstorm or extended cover 
lines in the last two weeks and the 
Aetna, Phoenix, National Fire, Trav- 
elers Fire and Automobile, all Hartford 
companies, report a rush of this type of 
business 


ness 


has 
over 


Hartford agents and the Travelers 

ympanies, following the New England 
hurricane, drew public attention to the 
services of the insurance salesmen in 
times - emergency. One group of local 
agents cooperated in publis hing a news 
paper advertisement emphasizing the 
need of windstorm insurance oO com- 
me automobile coverage. The 
Travelers took occasion, in “ye form of 
a quarter page in a special hurricane 
edition of the Hartford Courant, to en 
phasize the ied irtance of having insur- 
ance written through Hiren 
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Hanover Romance 


Ella Barnett 


Mr. and Mrs. George C. Moszkovski 


George C. Moszke (score 
\. Moszkovski, \meri 
International Underwriters Corpora 
and Miss Evck were 
on Saturday of last week. After 
they left for Florida on 
their honeymoon It was a 
Fire Insurance Co, romance as 
C. Moszkovski is in the automobile 
partment of the Hanover and Miss Ten 
Eyck in the accounting division. He 

21 years old; was born in Vladivostok, 
was educated in Shanghai, P and the 
United States. 


wskt, son of 
president of the 
can 
Ten 


tion, Jean 


married 
the ceremony 


George 


de- 


is 


aris 


JOINS VA. RATING BUREAU 


\ppointment of Charles E. Hibbard as 
engineer for the Virginia Rating Bureau, 
effective October 15, is announced by E 
Wright Spencer, manager. Mr Hibbard 
will succeed W. F. Dance, Jr., resigned. 
He has been with the engineering de- 
partment of the Southeastern Underwrit 
ers Association for the last eight years 
He is a graduate of xe a Carolina 
State College at Raleig 
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St. Paul Convention Skit Shows 
Good and Poor Sales Methods 


\gents who 


ventior 


sociation of 


ed to 
and 


proaches 
of 


at one 


sessions was prepared by 


apolis 
Gray 


Earl 


1 


wrong 


avcents, 
Co, 


Loose 


a visual 


last week 


Insurance 


methods 
to 

the regular 
membe 
Georce | 


played th 


t 


attended the S 
of 


he 


Paul con- 


National 


As- 


\gents were treat- 


used 


prospects 


rs 


) 
>, 


e roles of 


demonstration 


in 


\ skit 


convention 


ol 


three 
the 


put 


of 


sales 


right 
ap- 


on 


veneral 


Minne 


Stephenson 


Fred l. 


and 


prospect 


and agent respectively. Following is the 
dialogue 
The Wrong Way 
Mr. Loose: I just happened to be in 
the building so | thought I’d drop in to 
see how you are getting along. 
Mr. Stephenson: All right, I guess. 


Mr 


or 


L. 
good lately, 
recession or 


OOSe 


has it? 


Business hasn’t been very 


Has this depression 


whatever 


folks much ? 


you call it hurt 


you 

Mr Stephenson W ell, we're keeping 
in the black, 

Mr. Loose: Gosh, I wish T was. Say, 
how are you fixed for accident insur- 
ance ? 

Mr. Stephenson: O, K. I’ve got some 

Mr. Loose: That’s too bad. I wanted 
to sell you a policy. Our company is 
having a contest and I want to win a 
trip to Alaska. 

Mr. Stephenson: Well, I can’t help 
you visit the Eskimos. 

Mr. Loose: I suppose not, but I just 
thought I’d tell you about it. By the 
way, what company carries your acci- 
dent insurance ? 

Mr. Stephenson: Honestly, I don’t 
know. I got it when I renewed my sub- 


scription 


to the Trib 


ine. 


What’s 


Claim Payments 


the 


Mr. Loose: That policy 

Mr. Stephenson: 
with it? 

Mr, Loose: Oh, 
of accidents and you always have 
vetting a claim paid. 

Mr, Stephenson: 


\s 


near 


as 


isn’t any good. 


matter 


it doesn’t pay for lots 


trouble 


can 


always have trouble col 
lecting insurance Company. 

Mr Not from my company 
It pays promptly and for all accidents. 
The policy costs only $30 a year 


figure out you 
from an 


Loose: 


Mr. Stephenson: That’s too much 
money. I’m paying only $5, 

Mr. Loose: Well, you'd like some 
thine cheaper perhaps | could figure out 

lower premium, 

Mr. Stephenson: No, I’m not interest- 
ed today. 

Mr. Loose: That’s just what Charlie 
Thompson said when [| sold him his 
policy, but the other day I handed him 
a check for $850, Pretty nice, huh? 

Mr, Stephenson: Well, good for him. 
I’m glad someone can collect from an 
insurance company. 

Mr. Loose: Please don’t say that 
Good companies pay their claims. Come 
on, now—be a good fellow. 

(Pulls application out of pocket 
Hands it unfolded to Mr. Stephenson.) 


Just fill this out and help me make my 


quota. 

Mr. Stephenson: Now put that blank 
back in your pocket. [| told you | 
wasn’t interested. 

Mr. Loose: Well, there’s no harm in 
trying, Say, how about a little golf this 
afternoon, 

Mr. Stephenson: Sorry; I’ve got a 
game all fixed up. 

Mr. Loose: That’s too bad. I'll be 
seeing you later. S’long. 

Mr. Stephenson: Good-bye 

The Right Way 

Mr. Loose: Good morning, Mr. Steph 
enson. I came over here for the sole 
purpose of telling you about our new 
accident insurance policy. 

Mr. Stephenson: Earl, I’ve got so 
much insurance, most of what I earn 
goes to pay premiums. 

Mr, Loose: I'll take just ten minutes 
of your time, (Lays watch face up on 
the table.) Then if you’re not interested 
I'll leave you. You'll spare me ten min- 
utes ? 

Mr. Stephenson: Oh, all right, go 
ahead. 

Mr. Loose: We have a new form of 
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| National Union “Mourns” 
| Deceased Pennant Hopes 


\s the World’s Series baseball 
eaines started this week in Chicago 
| between the National League cham. 
| pions, the Cubs, and the American 
| League pennant winners, the Ney 
| York Yankees, the National Union 
| Fire of Pittsburgh found little inter. 
est in this classic of the sports world. 


| 

| How could it, with its heart broken 
| by the all too recent slaughtering of 
| the home team’s chances by the Cubs. 
| Early this week the National Union 
|sent out black - bordered mourning 
cards with the following  sorrowfy| 


message : 

| “Deceased: Pennant hopes of Pitts- 
burgh Pirates at Chicago, IIl, Sep- 
tember 27-28-29, 1938. Interment by 
‘Gabby’ Hartnett & Co. National 
Union Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa:” 

contract which pays all surgical, medical 
and hospital expenses. There are no 


“ifs” or “buts” about it. All you have 
to do is give us your bills and we'll pay 


them. There’d be a lot of comfort in 
knowing you'd never have to worry about 
such expenses, wouldn’t there ? 


Mr. Stephenson: That is why I carry 
a policy. 
Mr. Loose: Do you remember when 


you bought it? 

Mr. Stephenson: Well, I happen to 
because it was when I got my first job 
after I left school in 1925. 

Mr. Loose: That is thirteen years ago 
There have been changes in the accident 
insurance business since then, 


Telling What Policy Provides 


Mr. (continuing): You know 
you are making a lot more money now 
Our modern 1938 policy will pay you $0 


Le 0s8e 


per week when you are injured in any 
ordinary accident. And it will pay you 
twice as much, or $100 a week, when 
you are injured in any automobile acci- 
dent or while riding on a_ public con- 
veyance. Payment is made from the 
first day of disability and for just as 
long as you are totally disabled. 

Mr, Stephenson: Do you mean if | 


couldn't work for ten years it would pay 
me all that time ? 

Mr. Definitely, and all your 
surgical, medical and hospital expense up 
to $1,000, in addition to the weekly pay- 
ments, 

Mr. Stephenson: You make it sound 
good, but there’s generally a catch when 
you have a claim. 

Mr. Loose: I can refer you to a lot 
of satished claimants. (Removes list 
from pocket and hands it to prospect.) 


Lo se: 


Just recently Jim Murray received from 
our agency a check for over $1,000, You 
remember, George, when he broke his 
leg while fixing his radio aerial? Frank 
Watson’s daughter slammed a car door 
and broke two of his fingers. He col- 
lected $300, You see these policies pro- 


vide the money to take care of unexpect- 
ed expenses. 
(Interview 


interrupted by teleghems: 


Mr. Loose: How long do you think 
you'd be away from work if you broke 
your leg, George ? : 

Mr. Stephenson: (Pauses to get his 


mind back on subject.) This is just a 


guess: perhaps six weeks, 

Ir. Loose: Of course, it’s just 4 
guess, The length of time varies with 
different people. But supposing you were 
hit by a careless driver and your leg 
was broken. Suppose further you wert 


laid up the average time of twelve weeks. 


Your hospital bill would probably be 
$110. The doctor would charge you about 
$100. We'd pay the doctor and the hos- 


pital and pay Lib- 
eral, isn’t it ? 
Mr. Stephenson: 


you $1,200 besides. 


I guess so. 
Shows List of Other Buyers 
Mr. Loose: To show you what other 
men think of this contract, here’s a list 
of names of some of our ‘policyholders. 
(Hands list to prospect and pauses.) !t 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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.... And you don’t have to be a “Forty- 
niner” to find it! Gold awaits you if you will but 
prospect in your Policyholders Files. A _ brief 
examination of the insurance carried by a few 
selected policyholders will convince you that they 
do not have all the insurance protection they need, 


particularly Inland Marine-wise. Write our Inland 


Marine Department, where you are always assured 


of hearty cooperation with your problems, for 

business-building ideas and a copy of our new 

“SOURCE CHART OF INLAND MARINE 
PROSPECTS AND PREMIUMS.” 
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Hendon Chubb Addresses Students 
On Value of Technical Knowledge 


Nearly 400 students of courses of the 
Insurance Society of New York crowd- 
ed to capacity the Great Hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State on Tuesday noon to hear leaders 
of the society explain the opportunities 
offered to youth by these classes in 
various branches of insurance and also 
to witness presentation of cash prizes to 
winners of awards in the 1937-38 season. 
Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, 
marine underwriters, made the feature 
address, outlining the high value of in- 
surance education. 

S. T. Skirrow, secretary of the Great 
American and chairman of the Society’s 
general educational committee, opened 
this meeting of students from all the 
classes of the current season. He point- 
ed to the growing realization of the im- 
portance of insurance courses by citing 
registration figures in New York. Three 
years ago the number of students tak- 
ing the courses was about 1,000. This 
year the 1937 figure of 1,400 is expected 
to be topped. He urged all students to 
take the final examinations in their 
courses. Last year nearly 80% sat for 
these tests but he hopes that a larger 
percentage will register this year for 
the examinations. 


Hendon Chubb’s Address 


“It cannot but be a satisfaction to 
anyone believing in the value of insur- 
ance to see so many earnest men and 
women taking the courses of the Insur- 
ance Institute,” said Mr. Chubb. 

“Insurance is one of the important 
instruments through which men and 
women attempt to obtain security. They 
do not take out insurance to make 
money; they take it out for just one 
purpose, security. 

“Believing in the value of this great 
business to the community one must be 
conscious that if it is to do its duty it 
must grow and change with the change 
of economic life in the nation. Wise 
growth and sound development can only 
come if it is administered with a full 
sense of responsibility by men of char- 


acter and vision, men having a_ firm 
background of knowledge and = sound 
training. 

“Advancement and = success in_ this 


business, as in all others, depends on 
many factors. I place character first, 
then intelligence, hard work, vision and 


knowledge. I do not think that any 
very great success can be achieved 
without all of these. To my mind 


knowledge is the tool—the other attrib- 
utes enable one to use that tool. If you 
watch a successful craftsman, say a car- 
penter, you will be impressed with what 
he makes his tools do but I venture to 
say that you will never see a really 
skillful craftsman working with a blunt- 
ed tool. He will bring the instrument 
through which he exercises his skill up 
to the highest state and it is my belief 
that knowledge is the tool which can 
be used by the other qualifications I 
have enumerated and it must be made 
sharp by education not only for the 
success it opens the door to, but for 
the satisfaction it will give you in the 
work you do 


Technical Knowledge 


“Any man engaged in business must 
look for much of his pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in life to come to him from 
the work that he does. He cannot get 
any real satisfaction if he does not have 
some definite idea as to what it. is 
about—what are the fundamental con- 
siderations underlying its opetation in 
the field in which he is occupied. Apart 
from the questions of advancement and 
increased remuneration he must have the 
satisfaction that comes from trying to 
do as well as he can the job that is be- 
fore him and one of the requisites to 
that is technical knowledge. 

“The value of education is definitely 
increased by the sacrifice made by the 
individual to attain it and knowing that 
all of you are now engaged in various 


departments of this business and ar, 
doing this outside of your regular hours 
of employment, is a guarantee of yoy 
vreat appreciation of its value. : 
“These courses give you the Oppor- 
tunity to obtain this through the teach. 
ing of outstanding experts in every line 
As in every worthwhile achievement jy 
life to realize on that opportunity re. 


quires hard work, intelligent interes 
and the willingness to face a certain 
amount of what is known as plain 


drudgery but with that there is a living 
interest in the subject and the reward js 
a firm foundation of technical and prac 
tical knowledge on which you may build 
advancement and accomplishment.” 

Henry H. Reed, president of the so 
ciety and general manager in New York 
for the Insurance Co. of North America 
Group, spoke briefly on what the society 
aims to accomplish through its wide va- 
riety of courses and then introduced 
John J. King, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, who presented the prizes 
to winning students. Julian S. Myrick 
manager Mutual Life of New York, was 
called upon to present the prizes to life 
insurance students. 

Names of Prize Winners 

The the 
follow. 

Aviation—Robert FE. Schmidt, Conti- 
nental; Meredith L. Warren, Travelers, 
and Wilfrid Womersley, Brown Crosby 
& Co, 

Casualty—Part 1, Charles A. Lam- 
brecht, Commercial Union Group; Ed- 
ward A. Murdock, Jr., Fidelity & Casu- 
alty; Otto G. Schmidt, Fidelity & Casu- 
alty. Part 2, Bernard Daenzer, Loyalty 
Group; S. C. Fraser, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty; E. Bramley Sharpe, Fi- 
delity & Casualty. Part 3, Mr. Daenzer, 
Loyalty Group; Joseph Fitzmaurice, Fi- 
delity & Casualty; John J. Leddy, 
Jankers Indemnity. 

Fire—Part 1, Edward L. Salmon, Fire- 


names of prize winners 


men’s; Norman Reinertson, Norwich 
Union Fire; Robert B.  Schellerup, 
Home. Part 2, Edward Klaue, Phoenix 


Assurance; Charles Piper and Harry 
Taliaferro, Jr.. Home; Stanley R. Tal- 
bot, United States Trust Co. Part 3, 
W. Frederick Petry, Home; R. A. De 
Vilbiss, Marsh & McLennan; W. E 
Barber, Great American. 

Inland marine—R. Mason Blair, Con- 


tinental; Richard A. Brayton, Marine 
Office of America; Frank R. Henry, 
Fireman’s Fund. 

Insurance accounting — Harold 6. 


Schmidt, Commercial Union Group; Ear! 
Osterheld, Norwich Union Fire; Wil- 
liam Bregartner, Chubb & Son. 

Marine—Robert A. Murphy, Chubb & 
Son; Frederick C. Tuchmann, Frenkel & 
Co.; Otto J. A. Grassi, Jr., Marine Of- 
fice of America. 

Surety—H. Clark Burrowes and Wal- 
ter C. Pratz, National Surety; Newell 
M. Brown, American Surety; George M 
Brooke, Jr., Maryland Casualty. 

Life—Part 1, Agnes Lafferty, Equit- 
able Life; Rose Loesch, Guardian Life; 
Paul Alpern, Metropolitan; Thomas P. 
Morgan, Metropolitan; Ruth L. Sibbert, 
Equitable Life; Fred J. Blaisuis and 
Nathan Bickman, Metropolitan; William 
Cassara, United States Life; Norman H 
Golding and Salvatore B. Palazzo, Met- 
ropolitan. Part 2, Bruce W. Simmons, 
Charles E. Nylund and PD. Ralph 
Sprecher, all of the Metropolitan 

The Leo Levy Prize was presented to 
William E. Barber of the Great Amer- 
ican. The Insurance Square Club prizes 
were awarded to Charles A. Lambrecht, 
Commercial Union Group, and Edward 
L. Salmon, Firemen’s. 

Donors of these cash awards included 
the following: United States Aviation 
Insurance Group, Globe Indemnity, 
President Harold V. Smith of _ the 
Home, Aetna, President Alfred M. Best 
of the Alfred M. Best Co., Julian S. My- 
rick Agency of the Mutual Life, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. 
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Local Agency Service and The 
HOME Insurance Company Are 
Synonymous and Inseparable 


The Home Insurance Company has always believed 


that a large and capable local agency organization is 





vitally necessary in order to render the best service 


to its policyholders. 


The Home has always been known as an agency 
company, and is always ready to assist its agents in 


the development of new lines. 


recht, 





Strength 


“For Safety Specify Stock Fire Insurance” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, MARINE And Allied Lines of Insurance 


Reputation 


Service 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








a leading agent at Bing- 
and well known by local 
agents throughout the 
state and many company executives all 
over, is celebrating the fiftieth anuiver- 
sary of his insurance life and is passing 
out gilt colored pencils, marked 1888 to 
1938, to his friends. He told me re- 
cently that he was giving away person- 
ally his third 1,000 pencils. He is past 
5, but shows little wear and tear, and 
his smile and the merry twinkle of his 
eye is just as youthful as ever. Long 
life and health and happiness to him! 


Billy Hecox, 
hamton, N. . # 


agents, special 


* * * 
Why Waste Crusts? 
I have often wondered why railroad 
diners, restaurants and hotels persist in 


cutting off the best part of a slice of 
bread, viz., the crust. I have asked, but 
no satisfactory reason is given, What a 


horrid waste! The crusts that are thrown 
into the swill pail would feed many a 
starving family. 

* * * 


“Will” and “Shall” Difficulty 

“Will” and “shall” are so generally 
mixed up in daily speech I hear and also 
read, that I think these simple examples 
will help to clarify: 

“Will you do so, or shall 1? 

“Shall I do so, or will you?” 

“T shall drown, none will help me.” 

“T will drown, none shall help me.” 

* * * 
Louis Reoux Passes 

“He left a monument to himself in 
the hearts of all who had the good for- 
tune to know him.” This would be a 
proper epitaph for Louis Reoux of War- 
rensburg, N. Y., whom IT had known for 
over thirty years, after I placed an agen- 
cy of the Germania - National Liberty 
with him. The notice of his passing in 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune below gave me 
a great shock, for I happened to call on 
him at Warrensburg, N. Y., on the 
Thursday preceding his death on Sep- 


through on an 
inspection trip North, and as_ usual 
stopped over and sought him out, and 
met him coming to his bank; his usual 
genial smile and handshake welcomed me. 

He seemed in excellent spirits and 
health, Parting, he said: “We are get- 
ting along, take care of yourself, good- 
bye and good luck, always glad to see 
you, though I can’t do business with 
you.” (He is an E.U.A. agent.) 

That was the last time I saw him alive. 
He was very well and favorably known 
by all the older men who traveled in that 
section, and his word was as good as his 
bond. He was a successful agent from 
a company point of view. His knowledge 
of men and matters in Warren County 
was large, which made his judgment on 
risks good. He was one of the best citi- 
zens in his section and was widely re- 
spected and loved. 

I add the following notice of his death: 

Warrensburg, N. Y., Sept. 11.—Louis 
Reoux, cashier of the Emerson National 
Bank, father of State Assemblyman Har- 
ry A, Reoux, died of a heart attack this 
morning at his home in Main Street. He 
was 66 years old, the oldest banker in 
point of service in Warren County. 

Mr. Reoux had been associated with 
the Emerson bank for forty-eight vears, 
and was a former president of the insti- 
tution. For many years he was president 
of the Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. 
and a partner in the Thomas & Reoux 
insurance agency. 

He was a member of the Board of 
Education of Warrensburg Union Free 
School District No. 1, a former member 
of the town board and a former treasurer 
of Warren County. He had also served 
as justice of the peace and town clerk, 
and for several years was chairman of 
the Warren County Republican Com- 
mittee. 

Surviving, 
Adeline 
Mrs. 


tember 11. I was passing 


besides his son, are his wife, 
Thomas Reoux, and a daughter, 
Albert E. Beswick of Glens Falls. 





COTTON FORM RESCINDED 


S. E. U. A. Acts on Endorsement No. 7 
Adopted to Protect Commodity 
Credit Corporation 
The S. E. U. A. has rescinded Special 
Cotton Endorsement No. 7 which was 
adopted last August. It was first or- 
dered by the Texas Board to be at- 
tached to policies covering cotton in 
warehouse for which insurance ware- 
house receipts had been issued, provid- 
ing that “no act or omission of the 
warehouseman, or other bailee, shall in- 
validate this policy in so far as the in- 
terest of the owner of such cotton, or 
the holder of such insured warehouse re- 
ceipts, is concerned.” It was adopted 
primarily to protect the interest of the 
Commodity Credit Corp, in cotton on 

which it had made loans. 

As most of the fire companies 
signed agreements with the 
Credit Corp. to make this 
effective as to outstanding and future 
policies, its rescission in the five states 
in which the S. E. U. A. exercises juris- 
diction is not regarded as important at 
present. 

Most of the 


have 
Commodity 
endorsement 


cotton in warehouses is 
insured under reporting covers, which 
take effect August 1 and expire July 31. 
Few of these covers are issued after 
August 1. The effect of this rescission 
may become of interest in those states 
next Summer. 


MILLER SPECIAL FOR PHOENIX 


Hardie M. Miller has been appointed 
special agent for the Phoenix Group of 
Hartford and will be associated with 
State Agent Schwartz in the supervi- 
sion of territory in Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. 


Mr, Miller will make his headquar- 
ters with Mr. Schwartz in the Gas & 
Electric Building, Denver, Colo. 


QUEBEC BLUE GOOSE PLANS 


The Quebec Pond of the Blue Goose 
will hold monthly luncheon meetings with 
a guest speaker during the Winter sea- 
son at the Montreal Club. The first 
meeting is being arranged for Novem- 
ber, according to Henry Parker, Mon- 
treal manager of the Sun Insurance Of- 


fice, who is gander of the 


pond. 


most loyal 





AGENTS APPROVE 


Agents approve our folders. And there’s a 
reason. We are exponents of the new and 
convincing way in direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. We work in the knowledge that 
dullness in advertising is disaster. That 
people will read a folder if it is more inter- 
esting than anything else in the mail. Our 
folders are not guaranteed to make sales 
— but to give our agents every chance. 





} 

| 

| Write for a sample set of these folders. 

Compare them with those you are now 
using. See for yourself whether you would 

| rather have them work for or against you. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


| BOSTON 





Sales Skit 


(Continued from Page 20) 


is easy to get your name on this list. 
(Hands unfolded application to prospect.) 
Just give us your age and weight on this 
blank and answer these other questions, 


and you'll have protection immediately. 
Even a medical examination is not re 
quired, 


Mr. Stephenson: Oh, the policy I have 
will take care of me all right. This 
paying all your money to insurance com- 
panies is not so—— 

Mr. Loose: Sure, the policy you have 
will help you and you were smart to take 


it out. Let’s see, that was in 1925? 
Mr. Stephenson: Yes. 
Mr. Loose: When you bought that 


contract insurance companies didn’t issue 
policies that would pay all your doctor 
and hospital bills; and besides, your legs 
and arms are worth more to you than 
in 1925. Your protection hasn’t kept 
pace with your income. If you’d put an 
addition on your home I know you'd buy 


more fire insurance. You have put an 
addition on your income. Therefore you 
should buy more protection. 
Mr. Stephenson: I don’t think I need 
any more insurance. I’m very careful. 
Mr. Loose: Careful people are con- 


stantly being injured by careless drivers. 
You can find a lot of patients in any 
hospital who will tell you that. The 
careful men are always the ones who 
worry about expenses while in a hospital. 


Those big, unexpected expenses. Why 
not transfer such worries to an insur- 
ance company ° 


“Can’t Afford It” Objection 

Mr. Stephenson: I can’t afford it right 
now, 

Mr. Loose: Is that 
for not buying ? 

Mr, Stephenson: 
good reason, too. 

Mr. Loose: It is a reason 
when you can’t spare money to 
premiums it is also difficult to 
money to pay doctors. After all, 
a low priced policy. 

Mr. Stephenson: 
low priced ? 


your only reason 


Yes, it is, and it’s a 
but 
pay 
spare 
this is 


good 


What do you call 





Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St., New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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YOUR HOME 
AWAY FROM HOME 
Every Room with Bath 


Most Moderate Rates 
FOUR RESTAURANTS 
Philadelphia Headquarters 


for Insurance Men 














Mr. Loose: $14 every three months 
Reasonable, isn’t it? 

Mr, Stephenson: Yes, that’s reason- 
able, but 
Mr. Loose: A minute ago you said 

the “only” reason you had for not buy 
ing was you couldn’t afford it. Now 
you have agreed $14 every three months 
is reasonable. To show you how con- | 
fident we are that you'll like this con- 
tract, I’ll tell you what we'll do. nee 


answer these questions and we will sen 


you a policy to examine. You'll then 
have protection while you are making | 
your decision. If at the end of ten days | 


you decide you can pay all vour hospital 


and doctor bills no matter what they 
might be or when they come due—with- 


out help from an insurance company- 
send back the policy and your ten days’ 


protection will be free, That's a fair 
offer, You'd be willing to have us pre- 
pare a policy on that basis, wouldn't 
you? 


Mr. Stephenson: 
would cost ? 


What did you say it 


Mr. Loose: Only $14 every three 
months. There would be great satisfac- 
tion in being able to say, “If I'm dis- 
abled from any injury I don’t have to 
worry about doctors’ bills and loss of 
income.” You put your name at. the 
bottom of this blank and you'll be able 
to say that. Then you'll have your in- 


come protected today, 
Mr, Stephenson: O. K 
fix it up. 


Go ahead and | 


CHICAGO FIRE LOSS TREND 

Chicago’s fire loss record for the first 
eight months gives indications that the 
figures for the year may equal or even 
go below the 1935 all-time low mark, it 
is revealed by the report of the Fire 
Insurance Patrol. The report shows H0 


loss alarms last month, a decrease ot 
34.1% from the same month last year 
when there were 668 alarms. This was 


the lowest month in the 
The composite fig 
months show 
compared with 


in 1936. 


past two years 
‘ures for the first eight 
5,359 alarms for this year, 
5,799 in 1937 and 6,804 


LOUISVILLE FIREWORKS BAN 


Louisville’s ordinance prohibiting the 


sale of fireworks within city limits, which 
demonstrated its effectiveness last July 
4, probably will be left “as is,” it is in- 
dicated in Kentucky, because Law Direc- 


tor Hal O. Williams objects to a pro- 
posed amendment which would prohibit 
even the possession of fireworks. The 
amendment would apply principally_ t° 
wholesalers, in practical effect, and Mr. 
Williams said that he thought there was 
considerable doubt of its constitution- 
ality. 
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From Time 
To Time 


Every month Time—the weekly 
news magazine—carries an Aetna 
advertisement such as shown on 
this page. These advertisements 
serve a three-fold purpose: 









—They pave the way for your 
selling broader insurance 
coverage. 








—They tell the public why in- 
surance should be bought 
from local agents or brokers of 
capitalized(stock) companies. 









—They explain why policies 
with capitalized (stock) com- 
panies offer an extra mea- 
sure of financial security. 









e capites a! 
company Pitalizeg 





The advertisement shown here 
appears in the October 10th issue 
of Time. Look for it. Call it to the 
attention of your clients and 
prospects. 
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Better Local Boards 
Aim of Agents’ Leader 


SPEAKS AT MICHIGAN MEETING 





Wm. H. Menn Says Program Is Based 
On Development of Coextensive 
Local and County Boards 


his first "speech as president 
Association of Insurance 
Menn of Los An- 
annual convention of the 
Michigan Association at Muskegon on 
Tuesday that the new administration of 
the national body proposes to capitalize 
on the gains made by the 
sociation—gains in prestige with the pub- 
lic, in confidence with the companies and 
in loyalty with the agent members. Sid- 
ney O. Smith, the new executive com- 
mittee chairman, and he are in agree- 
ment that their chief job is internal, not 
external. Mr. Menn said they believe 
that if the officers can hold that which 
has been gained, and forge ahead within 
the organization, the externals will take 
care of themselves. 


Making 
of the National 
Agents, William H. 
geles told the 


already as- 


“There is nothing original about a 
platform whose first plank is _ local 
boards,” said Mr. Menn. “Nor do I 


lay claim to originality, but I am con- 
vinced that today the local board plat- 
form is vested with a new significance. 
It is therefore my intention to direct 
particular attention to this thought in 
the months to come. The theme song 
of my immediate predecessor in office 
was public relations. I want to say: 
Build better public relations through bet- 
ter local boards. 

“In our efforts to reach this objective 
we know that the membership commit- 
tee of the National Association will work 
side by side with us, as the chairman of 
that important committee, your illustri- 
ous fellow agent from Michigan, James 
M. Crosby, Jr., announced at the St. 
Paul convention that his committee’s 
program in the ensuing months would 
be predicated upon the further develop- 
ment and extension of coextensive local, 
county and regional associations. 


Eliminate Taint of Racketeering 


“In these days of insurance and trade 
associations, when the term beget ge es 
racket’ reaches the front pages of the 
daily press throughout the er we are 
charged with the duty of eliminating as 
far as is humanly possible, the taint of 
politics and racketeering from our busi- 
ness and so to conduct our businesses 
and our organizations that such charges 
will be stamped out. 

“The question of how we are to do it 


brings me back to my theme song— 
through well-conducted, properly regu- 
lated, truly representative local boards. 


Obviously, each local board is self-gov- 
erned; we cannot make rules for these 
local units. What we can do is to dem- 
onstrate to them that our national or- 
ganization is their mainstay. Like the 
successful insurance agent who is equip- 
ped to render adequate service to his 
present and prospective assureds, we be- 
lieve we have convincingly demonstrated 
that our association is fully prepared 
and adequately equipped to ‘service the 
accounts’ of all present and _ eligible 
prospective members. 

“The thought expressed by Chairman 


Crosby of the membership committee on 
the closing day of our national conven- 
tion last week that intensive membership 
solicitation work in the future will prob- 
ably be replaced by automatic increases 
resulting from constructive so called in- 


ternal work done by different commit- 
tees is no idle or visionary dream, in my 
opinion. We need only to visualize the 


possibilities inherent in the continuation 
of the publicity and education commit- 
tee’s constructive program to realize how 
futile it will be, in the future, for worth- 
while non-member agents to deny them- 
selves the privilege and opportunity of 
participating in educational and_ public 
relations work to which individual mem- 
ber agencies and affiliated local, county, 
regional and state associations alone are 
exposed. 

“Then again, the local agent who is not 


associated with his own local board in 
cementing a closer relationship and 
working arrangement with the Credit 


Men’s Association in his community will 
be burdened with the arduous task of 
proving why he is not a member of his 
trade association. The trend is unmis- 
takable; the burden of proof will rest 
heavily on the shoulders of the non- 
member agent henceforth.” 





New Jersey Agents Ass’n 


Names Committee Chairmen 

President H. Donald Holmes of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers has announced the names of chair- 
men of committees to serve during 
his administration. These chairmen are 
as follows: qualification, Douglas  S. 
Schenck, Jersey City; legislative, Harry 
L. Godshall, Atlantic City; grievance, 
Arthur D. Reeve, Newark; membership, 
Donald M. Pearsall. Westfield: local 
board, co-chairmen, Herbert A. Faunce, 
Atlantic City. Charles E. Meek, Jr., Pat- 
erson, and William J. Waldron, Tren- 
ton; compensation and safety, Walter A. 
Schaefer, Newark; publicity, William F. 
O’Brien, Passaic; rural agents, Arthur 
T. Riedel, Pompton; Business Develop- 
ment Office, Edward M. Schmults, Ridge- 
wood; educational, Mr. Meek; automo- 
bile, Alan V. Livingston, Englewood, and 
administration fund trustees, Frederick 
Hickman, Atlantic City. 


David Baird, Jr., Heads 
Smith-Austermuhl Co. 


David Baird, Jr., has been elected 
president of Smith-Austermuhl Co., 
Camden local agents. He is one of the 
founders of the organization and was 
chairman of the board. George R. Pe- 
louze, a director, was elected a vice- 
president. William S. McClellan, vice- 
president, and James Casby, secretary, 
were elected to the board. 

Mr. Baird has been active in New 
Jersey politics but he will now relinquish 
his political activities in order to de- 
vote ali his time to the agency, the David 
Baird Co., and other business interests. 








AGENTS’ LICENSES REVOKED 

Superintendent Louis H. Pink has re- 
voked the licenses of Robert L. Hall, 
life agent, 99 William Street, New York 
City, and of Arthur A. Morton, casualty 
agent, 860 Ninth Avenue, New York, on 
grounds of incompetency and untrust- 
worthiness. 


St. Louis Agents To 
Present Radio Program 

SERIES OPENS ON OCTOBER 17 

Half Hour Broadcasts Weekly Built 


Around Careers Devoted to Protec- 
tion of Life and Property 





The Insurance Board of St. Louis has 
made arrangements with Radio Station 
KSD, owned and operated by the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, leading afternoon 
newspaper of St. Louis, to open a series 
of radio broadcasts telling how stock in- 
surance has provided funds to meet the 
financial difficulties resulting from lead- 
disasters. The series opens on 
Monday evening, October 17, at 6:30 
o'clock and continuing to 7:00 o'clock. 
One of the series is to be presented cach 
Monday at the same 

“Captains Adventures 
der which the gripping stories will be 
aired to the world. They mark a 
step in insurance advertising, and in 
radio presentation, inasmuch as_ the 
theme of the broadcasts is built around 
careers devoted to public and 
the conservation and protection of public 
property—a_ theme closely identified 
with the message of the sponsors. 

Each presentation in the series will fea- 
ture an interview with a member of the 
St. Louis Fire Department, the Under- 
writers Salvage Corps, Police Depart- 
ment, Hospital Division or Insurance 
Board, leading up to the dramatization 
of some outstanding episode involving 
outstanding insurance service in which 
the person interviewed has participated. 
These episodes will, of course, be asso- 
ciated by inference with stock fire, surety 
or casualty insurance. 

A newly installed electric organ in the 
KSD studios will furnish the mood and 
transition music and for the heightening 
of the dramatic effect. The concluding 
portion of each broadcast will be high- 
lighted by a talk on some important 
phase of stock insurance, delivered by a 
member of the Insurance Board of St. 
Louis. 


ing 


time. 
” is the title un- 


new 


service 


Interview With Veteran Fireman 


The first broadcast in the series is to 
feature an interview with a veteran Cap- 
tain of the St. Louis Fire Department 
who recently completed fifty years of 
service in the department. This inter- 
view leads into a dramatization of one 
of the most tragic fires in the history of 
the St. Louis Fire Department—the de- 
struction of the Missouri Athletic Club 
on March 9, 1914. 

The research department of KSD 
delved deeply and extensively in order to 
make certain that the broadcast would 
be historically authentic in every detail. 
The radio story follows recorded fact 
from the moment of the discovery of the 
fire by two guests in the lobby of the 
club, through the tragic aftermath—the 
collapse of the west wall of the fire- 
cutted building through the crowded 
sales room of an adjoining building a few 
days after the fire. 

Other episodes in the radio series will 
cover other outstanding events involving 
tornadoes, floods, earthquakes, arson, ac- 
cidents, bank robberies, embezzlement, 
etc. 

At the conclusion of the first radio 
broadcast the evening of Monday, Octo- 
ber 17, J. W. Rodger, manager of the 
Insurance Board of St. Louis, will make 
a brief talk on the aims of the board 
and the service that its members offer 
to the community. It will bring out 
that stock company insurance is not as- 
sessable ; that when the policyholder pays 
his premium he knows then what his en- 
tire cost will be during the life of the 
policy. 


Agents’ Meeting to Listen In 


In order to hear the initial broadcast 
of the series the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents, which is to hold its 





35th Anniversary 


FRANK B. HELLER 


Frank B. Heller, 
agent of Newark, N. 
thirty-fifth anniversary 
inger-Heller Agency on 
bor 3. In honor of the occasion he was 
tendered a dinner at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club by a group of friends and as- 
sociates and presented with a suitable 
gift. 


well known _ local 
J., celebrated his 
with the Schles- 
Monday, Octo- 


in St. Louis on October 
rearranged the time for 
of October 17 
attendance can 


annual meeting 
17 and 18, has 
the banquet on the night 
in order that those in 
hear the KSD program. 
Arrangements for the radio series was 
worked out by Briggs A. Hoffman, vice- 
president and sales manager of Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency, who ts 
chairman of the publicity and public re- 
lations committee of the Insurance Board 
in cooperation with Ed Payro, advertis- 
ing repre sentative of Radic Station KSD 
ith a view of making the series of 
radio broadcasts national in scope Hoff- 


mann and Payro met at Hot Springs, 
Ja, on Tuesday with John Thomas, 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters, and John Harding, chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the 
Western Undeswriters Association. 


Two Gailey of Acting As 
Brokers Without Licenses 


On complaint of Superintendent of In- 


surance Louis H. Pink, Michael Mar- 
viotta, 67 Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was convicted in Kings County 


Court of Special Sessions on the charge 
of acting as an insurance broker without 
securing the requisite license. Sentence 
was suspended. Also on complaint of 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
Pink, Arthur S. Lesser, 458 East Ninety- 
fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., pleaded 


cuilty in Kings County Court of Special 
Sessions to the charge of acting as an 
insurance broker without securing the 
requisite license. Sentence is to be im- 
posed on October 10. 


GOLF MEET PRIZE WINNERS 


The Chiselers’ Fall golf to urnament 
was held last week at the Suburban 
Country Club in New Jersey. Prizes 


following: 
Arthur Vreeland; 
Arthur Willis; first 


were won by the 

First low gross, by 
second low gross, by 
low net, by Walter Keiser; second low 
net, by John Schumacher. Kickers’ prize 
was won by Al Mezey. Foursome prizes 
were won as follows: H. B. Standen, 
Herman Maser, G. Guth, J. F. Arnold, 
S. H. Morrison, Art Bachman, F. J. 
parentage Bob Moore, Morgan Harris, 
George Ross, W. Boland, Walter Wilkie, 
C. J. Goodman, Clyde ‘Brickell, F. A 
Marsh. 
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Buck Eyes Barometer 
In Fair Weather Era 


FEARS INADEQUACY OF RATES 
President of W.U.A. Quotes Records 
Showing What Has Been Lost in 
Premiums Since 1930 

Complacency on the part of those in 
the fire insurance business was referred 
t6 as a real danger by President S. M. 
th in his annual address to the West- 
ern Underwriters Association in conven- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs October 
4. Mr. Buck is vice-president of the 
Great American and manager of its 
Western department in Chicago. 

Noting that there have not been any 
important changes within the business 
during the past year, Mr. Buck sug- 
vested that underwriters may well be 
appreciative of present conditions, for, 
as he said, they might be worse. Then 
he added: 

“In such a situation and with such a 
philosophy complacency is the great dan- 
ger, With loss ratios during the past 
several years at or below 45% we natu- 
rally do not borrow trouble about sub- 
normal burning rates, decreasing average 
rates and hich expense. As a matter of 
fact, our presently existing satisfaction 
can last only as lone as the burning 
ratio continues to hold at a level, which, 
prior to a few years ago, was not even 
considered an occasional probability.” 

How Rates Have Fallen 

It was then shown by the speaker that 
in W.U.A. territory in 1930—leaving out 
Kansas, Missouri and Ohio, where re- 
ports are not available—premiums were 
$19,325,199, producing a loss ratio on 
written basis of 57.38%. In 1937 the 
same items were $174,152,160 and 42.19%. 
In 1937 liabilities on fire agency busi- 
ness of all stock companies in W.U.A. 
territory, excluding the three states here- 
tofore mentioned, were 1.45% less than 
in 1930, while premiums were off 27.75% 


and the average rate off 26.96%. Mr. 
Buck then said: 

“If the loss experience of the rela- 
tively short period is subnormal and 


transient, the present average rate will 
be inadequate to mature our liabilities 
at a profit. Our business may be said 
to be in an area of low barometer with 
no clear indication from which the dis- 
turbance may come. That we have had 
a long spell of fair weather is no guar- 
antee that the sun will shine forever, 
and that is why IT have said that our 
real danger is complacency. It behooves 
us to keep the bridge competently 
manned and the hatches tight.” 
President Buck reported a continual 
widening of the association’s influence, 
particularly in respect to contact with 
agents and the public. Activity in field 
work marks one of the important changes 
and is in conformity with new condi- 
tions. Fear no longer exists over frank 
discussion of problems with agents and 
their organizations. That no strictly 
company problems exist is acknowledged 
and appreciated. Members were admon- 
ished to adhere steadfastly to fundamen- 
tal principles. Sound judgment dictates 
retrenchment in acquisition cost where 
equalities exist, said Mr, Buck. Main- 
tenance of proper rate levels and careful 
underwriting are as imperative today as 
ever before. ; 


MOSZKOVSKI OFF TO EUROPE 
George \. Moszkovski, president of 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. 111 John Street, New York City, 
and a director and chairman of the for- 
eign business committee of the United 
States Life, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, sailed Thursday on the Queen 
Mary for Europe. His trip, mainly in 
the interests of the A. I. U., will take 
him to many principal cities of Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland. He will confer with repre- 
sentatives of the A. I. U. in these various 
Places and inspect his company’s facili- 
tes with a view to making any possible 
improvements in its service to its large 
and steadily growing clientele. 
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WAR RISK RATES DROP 





Sharp Reductions Made by Marine Un- 
derwriters Following End Of 
Crisis in Europe 
With passing of the acute crisis in the 
European international situation marine 
war risk insurance rates were reduced 
drastically in the United States and 
London late last week and early this 
week. On Wednesday the rates quoted 
were as follows: on imports and exports 
between United States Atlantic ports 
and Europe, excluding Baltic and Black 
Sea ports and Spain: 12'4 cents for each 
$100 of insurance; on shipments to dnd 
from Mediterranean ports, 25 cents; 


Z\\g 


Baltic and Black Sea ports, 37% cents. 
For shipments to and from the Far East 
rates ranged from 12% cents to 50 cents, 
the last named quotation for risks to 
China, excluding Hong Kong, via_ the 
Suez Canal. Rates for specie are one- 
half those quoted for general cargoes. 

Restrictions applying during the crisis 
to German and Italian steamers have 
been withdrawn, as have also the recom- 
mended restrictions on the free of cap- 
ture warranty. 

While the present rates are still 
higher than the purely nominal quota- 
tions prevailing before the trouble in 
Europe threatened to develop into an in- 
ternational war they are now far below 


the top rates quoted last week which 
went as high as $5 on cargoes to Ger- 
many before underwriters declined to in- 
sure cargoes to that country at any price. 
The war risk gold rate has dropped to 
about 6 cents now. For some days it 
was as high as 50 cents. 


PARAMOUNT FIRE OF N. Y. 


Legal notice of intention to organize 
the Paramount Fire under laws of New 


York is being published in one of the 
New York daily papers. It was learned 
th's week that W. Eugene Harrington 


of Atlanta, Ga., and a number of asso- 
clates are forming the company 
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When the cable was landed in 1858 


Atlantie 


“Universal Shout of Joy” 


When Cyrus W. Field’s efforts to lay a trans- 
Atlantic cable were finally successful “the en- 
tire country gave way to rejoicings. Bells were 
rung, business ceased, illuminations sprang 
up, the press became jubilant. Rarely has 
there been heard so universal a shout of joy.” 
Service was inaugurated with a congratula- 
tory message from Queen Victoria, to which 
President Buchanan replied. 


The cable proved unsound, however, and 
ceased to function within a month. It was not 
until 1866 that a new, improved cable was 
successfully laid. 


Atlantic abjere the 
following policies: 


FIRE «© © AUTOMOBILE 
YACHT + REGISTERED MAIL 
JEWELRY-FUR + MARINE 
OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 
DOMESTIC TRANSPORTATION 
COMMERCIAL FLOATERS 


‘as 16 years old 





HE landing of the first trans-Atlantic cable at Trinity 
Bay, Newfoundland and at Valencia, Ireland on August 
5, 1858 found Atlantic well established in the insurance of 


ocean hulls and cargoes. 


Today Atlantic’s activities have broadened to such an ex- 
tent that it insures practically all types of property. 


Because Atlantic policies offer broker service, profit- par- 


ticipation and non-assessability 
grudging loss adjustments .. . 


... plus prompt and un- 


more and more brokers are 


finding them valuable as business builders. 





A NON-ASSESSABLE 
PROFIT PARTICIPATING | 
LEGAL RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 





Baltimore * Boston * Chicago 


ATL 


MUTUAL 


AN T 


Chartered 1842 


INSURANCE 


Ice 


CO. 


| Atlantic Building: 49‘ CCall Street. New York 


Cleveland * Newark * Philadelphia 
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Underwriters 


When those who attended the Fall 
tournament of the Underwriters Golf 
Association at Knollwood Country Club, 
Elmsford, N. Y., on Thursday of last 
week teed off for the scheduled events 
on the program for the day, there were 
many faces of previously regular atten 
dees absent. The secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence A. Rich., was not amony those 
Neither was Henry L. Glidden, 
host of the association at Knollwood 

Robert P. Barbour, Clarence A. Lud 
lum, R. R. Clark, Ronald R. Martin, 
Jesse E. White and Col. Howard P. Dun 


ham, were other sages of the associa 


present 


tion who were unable to answer the call 
to “fore.” This writer can state with 
out any question of contradiction that 


these popular personalities of the U. G 


\. were missed And where, oh where, 
was the silver thatched John R. Du 
mont ? (Ed At St. Paul.) 


Events and Winners 


The following regular and special 
events on the U. G. A. bill of fare of 
play were contested for by the thirty- 
five attendees and the winners whose 
volf prowess brought them in on top of 
the field were 


Eighteen hole medal play handicap: 
H. G. Strachar 
Eighteen hole medal play gross: J. J. 


Mulvehill, A. C. Bennett 

Kickers’ handicap: H. C. Sturhahn, E 
L. Mulvehill 

Best ball foursome: C. R. Casey, a 
Dameron. 

Medal play handicap for guests: Alex 
Rogers 

Leg on championship cup: H. G. 
Stracha: 

Best score selected holes W B 
Rearden 

Special Events 

Match play against par, prize donated 
by C. F. Sturhahn, won by J. C. Heyer 

sest gross score on par 3 and 3 holes, 
prize donated by W. B. Rearden, won by 
j. J Froggatt, Ji 


Moving Pictures of Spring Tournament 


\s usual a buffet luncheon was served 


at noon and there was dinner in _ the 
evening \t the dinner the premier 
showing of the moving pictures made on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth annual 


Spring tournament at Raritan Valley 
Country Club, Somerville, N. J., was had 
This film showed the Raritan Valley 
course and members of the U. G. A, in 
action at both golf and dinner \lso 
glimpses of the entertainment provided 
for the occasion were shown 


Boyd Elected President 


This was the annual meeting of the 
association and following the evening 
dinner at the business session the fol 
lowing officers were elected: 

President, W. E. Boyd, Jr., Travelers 
Fire 

Vice-president, R. R. Clark, Caledo 
nian. 


Tremaine, 

t roup Rearden, 

Loyalty Group; W. J. Reynolds, Corroon 

& Reynolds; Wilfred Garretson, F. ( 
\. B., E. L. Lewis, Und. Salvage C 

The board of the association presented 


the following t of applicants for mem 
bership in the U. G. A. approved for 
action by the a ciation They were 
elected by unanimous ballot 


\. C. Bennett, 120 Broadway, N. Y : 
harles R. Casey, 110 William Street. 
Y Fred Clark, 110 William Street, 
Y.; F, | Amid Rossia Ins. Co.: 
Group; John H. 


Top row, left to right: L. C. Dameron, C. F. Sturhahn, W. E. Boyd, Jr., 


Fall 


Holds 


) 
§ n 





J. R. Dumont, secretary-treasurer; W. B. Rearden, J. H. Chalener. 
Middle row: F. J. Roan, A. K. Taylor, E. L. Mulvehill, C. B. P. Carvalho, B. N. Carvalho, J. B. Carvalho, Joseph 


Froggatt, Jr.. W. H. Ford, 


Alex Rogers. 


——— 


Tournament 


president; R. R. Clark, vice-president; 


Bottom row: Evan Evans, H. G. Strachan, Arthur F. Greer, C. R. Casey, H. C. Sturhahn, J. J. Mulvehill, Wilfred 


Garretson, A. T. Tamblyn, 


Chalener, 121 William Street, 


M. Hess—reinstated 
Honorary member, W. L 


Eastern Underwritet 


New Names Presented 


The following new members 
U. G. A. were proposed and 
f directors for approval: luties will be 
secretary and 


Commercial Union; Alfred 


l”° S. manager, Pearl Assurance 
Next Tournament 


Invitations were extended 
Carvalho to hold the next tournament at 
Also by W. B. Rearden 
Canoe Hotel in Toronto next week. While the 
N. J. convention does not open formally un- 
These were referred to the board of di til Thursday morning, October 13, there 


Hartford, Conn 


to hold the next tournament 
Brook Country Club, Summit, 


rectors for consideration. 


nm, 2h 


Hadley, The 


treasurer, 


B 


A. E. Hendricks. 


William M. Murray, who was 


cag 
Co., in the merger 


some years ago, has become associated 
the with the Illinois Department of Insur- 
referred = ance No word is given as to what hi 


Merritt, TORONTO MEETING NEXT WEEK 
Charles Priestman, secretary of 

Ontario Fire & Casualty Insurance 

\gents Association, states that approxi- 

N mately 750 will attend the eighteenth 


will be an informal luncheon for 





MURRAY JOINS ILLINOIS DEPT. 


ciated with Jens, Murray & Co., of Chi- 
zo, and later with Fred S. James 
of those companies 


annual convention of the association 
which will be held at the Royal York 


dents and secretaries of local assocta- 
tions on Wednesday. Mr. Priestman also 
announces that G. D. Finlayson of Ot- 
tawa, Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada, will give an address following 
the evening banquet on Thursday, his 
subject being the “Responsibility of the 
Agent as Viewed by the Courts.” 
REMOVED TO PHILADELPHIA 
Headquarters of the policy analysis 
division, Pennsylvania Insurance Depatt- 
ment, has been removed from Harris 
burg to Philadelphia for greater ¢ 
ciency in operation. 





Warren G. Reiner, vice-president an! 
manager of the insurance department 
the David Cronheim agency, Newark, ' 
recovering from an appendectomy at the 
Beth Israel Hospital. 
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British Government Would Open 
War Risk Office if War Occurred 


Ronald Cross, M. P., Parliamentary 
secretary to the British Board of Trade, 
has addressed the following letter to Sir 
Keith Price, who le d the deputation from 


the London Chamber of Commerce and 
other bodies recently on the subject of 
marine war risks insurance: 

“During the meeting vesterday after- 
noon about marine war risks insurance, 
members of your deputation asked for 
information regarding the government 
scheme for the insurance of cargoes 
against war risks when this country is 
at war. The existence of this scheme 
was, as you know, announced in the 
House of Commons in 1936, and the an- 
nouncement was repeated by both the 
president of the Board of Trade and my- 
self i in June this year. I should like to 
confirm the statement made to the depu- 
tation that in the event of this country 
being engaged in a major war the gov- 
ernment intends to open an office imme 
diately for the insurance of cargoes 
avainst war risks. The scheme will fol- 
low generally the lines of the govern- 
ment scheme which was in force at the 
end of the last war. It will be available 
for the insurance, on a premium basis, 
of all cargoes (except, of course, enemy 
property) thereafter shipped on British 
or neutral ships. The risks to be cov- 
ered and the scope of the cover will be 
in accorde ance with current market prac- 


“This letter, the London Chamber 
points out, sets forth briefly the condi- 
tions of the existing government marine 
war risks insurance plan for ships and 
cargoes on the outbreak of a major war 


Gilbert E. Stecher Marks 
Thirty Years in the Field 


Gilbert E. Stecher, special agent in 
New Jersey for the Commercial Union 
\ssurance, on October 1 completed thirty 
years of service in the field. He is one 
f the leading field men in New Jersey 
and has long been prominent in fire 
prevention activities, advocating and 
helping to carry through many measures 
which have been of constructive influ- 
ence. Mr. Stecher maintains headquar- 
ters in Hoboken, 


Home Promotes H. C. Taylor 


Herbert C. Taylor of Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed assistant general ad- 
juster of the Home Fleet effective on 
November 14, after which time Mr. Tay- 
lor will be located in the home offices 
at 59 Maiden Lane, New York City. Mr. 
Taylor, who is a native of Richmond, 
has been associated with the Home for 
many years and will leave his position 
as Virginia state agent to assume his 
new duties. Hunter M. Gibbons, senior 
special agent under Mr. Taylor, will suc- 
ceed to the state agency. 


WOMEN SELECT CHAIRMEN 
New chairmen of standing committees 
have been chosen by the Insurance 
Women of New Jersey as follows: By- 
laws, Mrs. Milano E. Lawriee: educa- 
tional, Miss Harriet Moller; entertain- 
ment, Miss Claire McCurry; fire preven- 
tion, accident and safety, Miss Marian 
Schenck; program, Miss Bertha Collins; 
legislative, Miss Edna C. Ewald; public- 
ity, Mrs. Elizabeth Stratton. The next 


meeting will be held at Loft’s, Newark, 
October 20, 





GEO. E. ALLEN IN NEW YORK 
George E. Allen, who has resigned as 
a commissioner of the District of Colum- 
ia to become a vice- -president and the 
public relations counsellor of the Home, 
Was expected to arrive in New York 
and take up his duties this week. His 
actual taking office was delayed slightly 
y the alterations which were being 
made in the Home’s building. 


in which Great Britain might be en- 
gaged. 
Permanent Facilities Sought 

It was recognized by the deputation 
that it did not meet the immediate dif- 
ficulties which faced the import and ex- 
port trades before the four power con 
ference. It was pointed out that the 
uncertainty and cost of insurance were 
crippling forward business, and_ that 
what was needed was a schedule of- rea- 
sonable rates for a reasonable period 
ahead, with the certainty that the facili- 
ties would not be withdrawn. The un- 
derwriters could—and no doubt would, 
were war to be imminent—give forty- 
eight hours’ notice after which no fresh 
insurance would be obtainable from 
them. 

There might then be an interval be 
tween the cessation of private insurance 
and the outbreak of war durine which 
war risk cover would be obtainable 
neither from the insurance market nor 
from the government, if the government 
plan did not cover cargoes afloat at the 
outbreak of war. Nor during such in- 
terregnum would British cargoes be cov- 
ered against any damage which they, as 
neutrals, might suffer from belligerents 

To Get Data on Trade Delays 

Secretary Cross undertook to convey 
the views of the deputation to the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, but in the 
ineantime invited further evidence to 
support the contention that forward busi- 
ness was being checked or stopped by 
the inadequacy of the present insurance 
facilities. The London Chamber has, 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Commissioners’ Fire Policy 
Revision Committee to Meet 


A meeting of the special committee on 
revision of the standard fire insurance 
policy of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has been sched- 
uled for October 17 in New York City by 
Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
of New York, chairman of the committee. 
This committee hopes to make a final re- 
port to the December meeting in Des 
Moines of the commissioners’ association. 
3esides Mr. Pink the special committee 
is composed of Commissioner John C. 
Blackall of Connecticut, vice-chairman, 
and Commissioners Gauss of Michigan, 
Hunt of Pennsylvania, Dunn of South 
Dakota and Knott of Florida. 


Huntsman’s 50th Anniversary 


John F. Huntsman of New York City, 
president of Starkweather & Shepley of 
Providence, R. IL, this Tuesday com- 
pleted fifty years with the organization. 
He entered its service in 1888 as an 
office boy in the Providence agency, 
coming to New York in 1899. He suc- 
ceeded the late Col, G. L. Shepley as 
president in 1924. 


EASTERNERS AT HOT SPRINGS 
Among the Easterners who attended 
the Western Underwriters Association’s 
meeting in Virginia Hot Springs this 
week were these: 


Wilfred Kurth, Leonard Peterson, Home; 
Paul L. Haid, Insurance Executives; John M. 
Thomas, National Union; Cecil F. Shallcross, 
R. L. Mouk, John L. Mylod, North British & 
Mercantile; Col. Frank D. Layton, National; 
F. A. Hubbard, A. E. Gilbert, Hanover; Gustav 
Remak, Samuel Rodgers, Ins. Co. State of Pa.; 
Fred White, Hartford; L. E. Falls, L. E. Kietz- 
man, American of N. J.; D. E. Monroe, O. E. 
Gleiser, Commercial Union; Hart Darlington, 
Norwich Union; Esmond Ewing, Robert Safford, 
Travelers; 12 . McCormick, Scot. Union & 
Nat.; G. Maconachy, Fire Association; E. W. 
Hotchkin, Royal-L iverpool ; John H. Dumont, 

1.U.B.; D. N. Iverson, Century; Minot Blake, 
eeoale of Conn. Harry Smith, F.I.A., Hart- 
ford; E. D. enon London & Scottish; C. A. 
Ludlum, Rodney Davis and Carl F. Sturhahn. 

At conferences between the three Fac- 
tory Insurance Associations questions of 


more coordination were discussed. 




















This month’s North America national advertis- 
ing points out that the lesson to be learned from 
Fire Prevention Week is three-fold: “(1) prevent 
fire by care; (2) prevent fire’s financial penalty 
by adequate fire insurance; (3) protect yourself 
against those other insurable hazards that can 
and may cost you money.” Month after month, 
North America advertising urges the need of a 
COMPLETE insurance program ... and thus 
plants seed for the sale of many additional 
coverages. 
See our advertisement in the October 3rd 


issues of Life and Time, and October 1st 
issue of Business Week. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1792 





































National Board Booklet Arouses 
Public Interest in Fire Hazards 


forces are at work to save 
homes, according to W. E. Mallalieu, 
veneral manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, as expressed in 
the foreword of an attractive new book- 
let recently issued by the National Board 
These forces represent the combined 
engineering skill and the active interest 


Powerful 


of the outstanding fire protection au 
thorities in the country and this new 
booklet has been issued as a part ol 


the National Board’s participation in the 
campaign to inspect every home in 
America by uniformed firemen during 


Fire Prevention Week this year. It is 
designed to arouse public interest in 
making household inspections. 


Entitled “2 Minutes Tick By . An- 
other Home Goes Up in Smoke!”, it is 
printed in two colors and illustrated. Its 
pages are illuminated with drawings and 
graphs designed to flag the attention of 
people who might not otherwise be in- 
terested in this subject. A minimum of 


copy is used, yet each set of opposite 
pages points a definite lesson in fire 
prevention, and even the casual reader 


should carry away a desire to cooperate 
in safety measures. The booklet, which 
measures six by nine inches, is free in 
reasonable quantities, or at cost for 


large orders. 
Posters in Wide Demand 
Many thousands of National Board 


have al 


Fire Prevention Week posters |- 
ready been distributed to railroads and 
steamship lines for posting in stations 
and shops and on piers this month. 
Other materials announced earlier in 
the year and rescribed in “Safeguarding 


America Against Fire” include stickers, 
Fire Prevention Week speeches, puz- 
zles, playlets, booklets and inspection 
blanks 

Another new feature this year 1s a 


Court Holds Policyholder 
Must Get Benefit of Doubt 


An automobile was purchased from a 
motor company under a retained title 
contract to secure the unpaid purchase 


money. The motor company sold and 
transferred the contract for a valuable 
consideration to a bank. The car was 


subsequently totally destroyed by fire 


It was insured under a fire policy by 


which the company agreed to pay the 
owner and the bank, as their interest 
might appear, loss to the extent of 
$225. The policy provided that the car 


was fully paid for by the insured “and 
there is no lien, mortgage or other en- 
cumbrance thereon, except as follows: 
Balance $220, in ten monthly notes of 
$22 each.” The assignee sued on the 
policy. 

Applying the rule that where there is 
doubt such a policy must be construed 
most favorably to the insured, the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court held, Employer’s 


Fire v. Greenville Bank & Trust Co., 177 
So. 534, that the policy could mean 
nothing else than that the assignee was 
the holder of a purchase-money lien 
against the car and affirmed judgment 
for the plaintiff for $154, the balance 
due under the contract, as against the 


company’s contention that there was no 
liability because the insured owner of 
the car had, after the insurance was 
effected, sold and transferred the car to 
another without the insurance company’s 
consent, 


COULEE DAM FIRE POOL 
Business men at the site of the Grand 
Coulee Dam project are attempting to 
reduce the cost of their fire insurance 
by organizing the Coulee Dam fire po 


The organization is headed by G. A 
Thue, president, who operates the Thu 
Dime Store at Grand Coulee, and was 
created under the supervision of the 


Washington Insurance Department 


series of 


seven daily fire prevention 


rules offered to newspapers in the form 


of 


mats for ready insertion, one each 


day during Fire Prevention Week. These 
mats are free for the asking as are also 


th 


se for Fire Prevention Week news- 


paper ads for agents. 
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RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


Educator James M. Showalter of Chicago 
Visits England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland 

James M. Showalter, who has been 
giving insurance institute courses in the 
James S. Kemper organization, Chicago, 
has returned to Chicago from Europe. 
While in London he was entertained by 
the Sterling Offices, Ltd., at the famous 
Pickwick room, and with C. W. Went- 
worth, assistant foreign manager of Ster- 
ling Offices, he was taken through the 


October - 1938 


—— ——— —. 
<< 


buildings of Lloyd’s and the Chartered 
Insurance Institute. He visited petri 
ous British cities including Birminghan 
and Manchester, and saw considerable 
of rural England by automobile. _ 

Going through the Continent Mr. Sho 
walter spent a week at Lake Lucerne: 
some time in Germany, Holland 4 
and France. Mr. Showalter has been in 
the insurance business for more than 
twenty years and was in Van Wert. 0. 
before going to Chicago. He has been 
instructing home office employes for the 
last four years. ’ 
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EARL D. BABST 


Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
Company 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS.... 


President, Delaware, 
Railroad Co. 


L. W. DOMMERICH..... New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


New York City 


Lackawanna & Western 


FIRE - 





WILLIAM H. KOOP 


MARINE - 


Group of 


Insurance Companies 


New Pork 


. CHICAGO ° 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Organized 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Organized 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Organized 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Organized 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. Organized 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. Organized 1910 


NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. Organized 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Organized 1832 


AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. Organized 1914 


DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York City | JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR. 


Pittsburgh 
Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . .New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
SAMUEL McROBERTS. .. . New York City 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS. New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Company 











CASUALTY -:- 


Great American 


MONTREAL . 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS....... New York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- 
pany. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 

of New York 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS.... 
HOWARD C., SMITH... .New York City 


Estate Trustee 


PHILIP? STOCKTON 


President, First National Bank of Boston 


ROY B. WHITE....... 
President, Western Union Telegraph Company | 
GARRARD B. WINSTON. New York City 


Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 


pica inuihh; nase wie i a eee New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 


SURETY 


SAN FRANCISCO 





San Francisco | 


Boston 


New York City 
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First Bancredit Cuts 
Premium Finance Rates 


GRADUATED DOWNWARD TO 4% 
i Stated to Mieinn Considerable 

— to Larger Fire and 
Casualty Accounts 


\ substantial reduction in the sage 
harge for financing the larger fire anc 
asnalty insurance premiums has been 
Cte eced by L. M. Lilly, president of 
a First Baneredit Corporation of st. 
Paul In a letter addre ssed to the 300 
nsuranct companies usin the Bancreait 
‘implified plan,” he points out that the 
substantial volume of business obtained, 
oupled with certain operating econo 
mics Which have been achieved, permit 
company at this time to follow its 


licy of passing along to customers 
henehts in the form of a reduced in 
i t - 

st charge. , a ” 
Since it originated the “simplified plan 


aco, bringing further simplic 
ty. uniformity and a nation wide Service 
the premium financing field, the rat 
harved by First Bancredit Corp. has 
evet led 6% simple interest and 
has oraduated downward to as low as 
104 on the larger individual transactions 
i the length of time over which the 
nstalments were to be paid did not ex 


establishes uniformly low rates based en 

tirely on the balance be ing financed, re 

ardless of whether the particular deal 

be paid in the minimum of six o1% 
the maximum of forty-eight months. 

The following 1s the revised schedule: 

Unpaid Balane Interest Rate 
$50 to $ 2,300 : serace ae 
2.501 t 5,000 Fl alia 2 cece nek 
SO 10: FORMED vacccucecesas 5 & 
10,001 t PE sen wnce vans 4IA% 
c 


GORE ANE OVET ockdscisnsixcuse 4 % 
Some idea of the substantial saving 
vhich will be made by the larger buyers 
f insurance is indicated by the fact that 
n the basis of the previous rate schedule 
$20,000 five-vear premium financed in 


five annual instalments, would carry a 
rate of 514%, resulting in a total interest 
harge of $1,980. With the new rate in 
effect the same amount of premium, 


financed in the same way, will be on a 
$% interest basis, which will reduce the 
nterest outlay involved by $540. This 
means, Mr. Lilly’s letter points out, that 
issureds will now be in a position to 
btain the savings involved in the pur 
hase of Term policies and then budget 
the cost over a convenient period of 
time at a rate considerably lower than 


heretofore 

The First Bancredit Corp. has twenty 
branches serving the entire country on 
a regional basis 


PROOF OF FRAUDULENT TITLE 


\ fire policy provided that it should 


be void if the insured was not sole and 
nal owner. In an action on the 
pohey the defendant’s pleadings in effect 


utted that the insured held the prop 
erty under a deed, but that the deed 
Passed no title to tHe insured. The 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals held, Hali- 
fax Fire Felton, 112 S.W. 2d, 269, that 


nder t] pleading the defendant as- 
med the burden of showing that the 
e under which the plaintiff claimed 


Vas traudulent 

It as also held that it was not nec 
ssary for the insured to plead or prove 
loss was not caused by one or 

ot the risks excepted by the pol- 

icy, This ruling was made on the au- 

thority of Hartford Fire v. Watt, Tex. 

se (pp. 39 S.W. 200 and American 
ns « , TT a0 - 

SW. i — Tex. Civ. App., 60 


that the 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Fireman’s Fund at a 
neetin held in San Francisco on Sep- 
temby t 29, declared the regular quar 
hold dividend of $1 a share to share- 
“i ers of record October 5. The divi- 
dend Ss payable on and after Octo- 
der 15. 
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Rules Made 


UNDERWRITER === 


rect loss or damage caused by fire, light SUBURBAN CLUB ANNIVERSARY 


i i ning, windstorm, cyclone or tornado, to The Suburban New York Field Club 
Floater Policies in S. C. el —- einige by this policy will celebrate its twentieth anniversary 
: while such property is in any resi on No ‘th a farce dinner < 

It has been ordered by the South dence(s) owned or furnished by the as- nN vember 16 with a large dinner and 

ieee gleaned I cs PM ge eR . nisi é entertainment. Many company execu 

Carolina Department that after Novem sured, in the State of South Carolina, tives and fieldmen have already signified 

ber 1 personal property floaters shall be except as to scheduled jewelry, fine arts their “Totiaaanlings of att Bo ta st SENG 

subject to the following restrictions: and furs.” : : ee ee” eee Oe 

age ‘ tions may be obtained from Frank W 

“Personal property floaters (som Smith, 1 Court Street, White Plains, 

times referred to as householder’s com- INDIANAPOLIS LOSSES OFF N. Y., or Stuart H. Richardson, 99 John 
prehensive) shall exclude coverage Fire insurance rates on Indianapolis Street, New York City. 


against loss or 


while in any 


, damage resulting from homes have been cut from seventy cents 
perils or hazards of fire or windstorm to fifty-five cents on the average by re 
residence(s) owned or duced fire losses in recent years, accord- 


ALBERT H. LIKES DIES 


furnished by the assured, in the State ing to figures announced from the offices \lbert H. Likes, one of the leading 
of South Carolina.” of Fred Kennedy, chief of the Indianap- public adjusters in the Baltimore terri- 

[he Commissioner directs that all such olis fire department. The total loss to tory connected with the George R. Gable 
policies issued in the state shall contain September 20 this year was $198,000, or Adjustment Co., died at his home in Bal- 
the following provision : about half the loss for the same period  timore on September 26. He had been 

“In consideration of the premium at the year before. For the last eight years, engaged as an adjuster for more than 
which this policy is written, it is agreed it was reported, annual losses have shown _ thirty-five years. He had been in poor 
that this policy does not cover any di- a general decline each year, health for a long time, 
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FIREMAN’S FUND TODAY 


HEAD OFFICE BUILDINGS, SAN FRANCISCO 


When the insurance man of today thinks of Fireman’s 
Fund he thinks of a nationwide group of companies 
writing all forms of insurance except life.... He values 
highly his connection with any of these companies, 
knowing that the same character which for seventy- 
five years has made the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company recognized for Strength, Permanence and 


Stability is inherent in each company of the croup. 
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remans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
ome Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO 
+ CHICAGO - BOSTON + ATLANTA + SEATTLE + PORTLAND - LOS ANGELE 






















Testimony Improbable, 
Complaint Is Dismissed 


STORY IS HELD INCREDIBLE 


North America Wins Inland Marine 
Case Even Though There Was No 


Witness for Defense 


An interesting case was recently tried 
before Mr. Justice Lewis A, Abrams in 
the Municipal Court of the City of New 
York arising out of an alleged burglary 
loss. The Insurance Co. of North 
America issued an all-risk policy upon 
which the action was predicated. 7 

The insured testified that in June, 193/, 
she went to Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, 
and stayed at the Dominitz Hotel. She 
further claimed that at that time she had 
certain jewelry with her, consisting ol 
four diamond rings, each set in a plati- 
num mounting. The story the insured 
told was that during the early morning 
of July 10 she awakened and felt some- 
one pulling at her pillow; as she opene 
her eyes she said she saw a man leave 
her room through an open window; that 
she was too frightened to scream, Im- 
mediately after the man had left her 
room she said she jumped out of bed 
and switched on the lights and then 
screamed for help. I[t was after the man 
had allegedly left her room and she had 
gotten out of bed that she became aware 
that the rings she had had on her fingers 
were gone. 

Rings on Fingers 20 Years 


On cross-examination by counsel for 
the insurance company she testified 
that she had had the rings for upwards 
of twenty years and that the mountings 
had not been changed in all the years 
that they were in her possession. She 
said that she was about 45 years old, 
that she weighed approximately 195 
pounds at the time of the alleged occur- 
rence but did not remember whether in 
the twenty years that she owned the 
rings her weight had changed or whether 
her fingers had thickened during those 
two decades. A woman as short of 
stature as the insured and weighing 195 
pounds may be fairly described as 
“stout.” The court must have been im- 
pressed with the improbability of her 
story, particularly when the judge looked 
at the rather plump fingers, from which 
she said four rings that had been on for 
twenty years had been removed with- 
out her being aware of that fact. 

At the end of plaintiff’s case counsel 
for the insurance company moved to dis- 
miss the complaint, primarily on the 
ground that her testimony was so im- 
probable that it was incredible in law 
and that the court must, as a matter of 
law, dismiss the complaint. It was 
urged that a court is not bound to adopt 
the statements of a witness simply be- 
cause no other witness has contradicted 
such statements, even though the char- 
acter of the witness is not impeached. 
In urging this contention, counsel called 
the court’s attention to decisions of our 
Appellate Courts, in which the rule has 
been laid down that where the testimony 
of an uncontradicted witness is improb- 
able, it may be held incredible as matter 
of law. 

The Court of Appeals has laid down 
the rule with reference to the weight of 
uncontradicted testimony in the case of 
Koehler v. Adler 78 N. Y. 287. 

The courts have uniformly held that 
where the testimony of an uncontra- 
dicted witness is improbable, it will be 
held incredible as a matter of law. 

Under the circumstances of this case 
it was practically impossible for the de- 
fendant insurance company to have any 
witness who might be in a position to 
contradict the story of the insured 
Counsel for the insurance 


company 


of the 


view 
testimony as related, there was no ques- 
tion of fact to be determined by a jury 


further contended that in 


or the trier of the facts, but that a 
question of law was presented, namely, 
whether there was such a degree of im- 
probability in the testimony of the un 
contradicted witness, as to make such 
statements incredible as matter of law. 

The court sustained the contention of 
the defendant and dismissed the com- 
plaint, in spite of the fact that the de- 
fendant offered no testimony whatso- 
ever and the plaintiff’s statements were 
wholly uncontradicted. 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
was represented in the defense and on 
the trial by Samuel A. Berger and Moses 
S. Finesilver of the firm of Powers 
Kaplan & Berger of New York City 


MORE GOLD TREASURE SOUGHT 


Move Started Now to Seek Cargo Worth 
$25,000,000 on the Grosvenor in 
South Africa 


The failure of the Lutine salvage expe 
dition has not led to any slackening of 
the efforts now being made to recover 
the treasure Iving in wrecks in other 


parts of the world. Indeed, the forma- 
tion of a £75,000 enterprise in Johannes 
wrecked 


\frica, 


burg to salve the Grosvenor, 
near Port St. John, South-East 
in 1782, has just becn announced 
East 


vessels, is 


The Grosvenor, one of the old 
India Co.’s 
believed to have carried an immensely 
valuable cargo, including gold, silver and 
precious stones. Estimates published in 
the prospectus of the new company plac 
the current value of the cargo at no 
less than £5,000,000 ($25 000.000), a figure 
which puts the £2,000,000 on the Lutine 
in the shade. 

It is planned to tackle the Grosvenor 
wreck by methods said to have been 
used successfully in the Zuyder Zee re 
clamation work. Watertight dykes are 
to be built round the wreck and _ the 
water pumped from the enclosure, leav- 
ing the remains of the vessel ready for 
salvage. 

After payment of 150 of the recover- 
ies to the South African government for 
permission to salvage and £525,000 in tax- 
ation, a surplus of £3,650,000 ($18,250,000) 
is expected—on the assumption that the 
entire £5,000,000 is recovered. The proj- 
ect has aroused keen interest in South 
\frica. 


most important 


Identification 


An insurance company issued a theft 
policy on an automobile which was sub 
sequently .stolen when it was parked in 
a street. The company settled with the 
insured who gave an assignment of title 


and bill of sale. The car bore certain 
marks, scratches, dents and burns. It 
came into the possession of another 


whom county officers some months aft 
erward informed that they had reason 
to believe the automobile was stolen and 
he surrendered it to them for inspec- 
tion. He subsequently brought an action 
against the officers in replevin to re- 
possess the car. 

The insurance company, on leave of 
the court, intervened, claiming owner- 
ship of the car. The trial court found 
the car to be stolen property, but found 
the evidence insufficient to identify it as 
the property of the company. It did not 
decide the issue as between the possessor 
of the car and the officers but ordered 
the case to be continued as to all issues 
between them and denied the petition of 
the insurance company as against the 
possessor of the car. The company ap- 
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British Commercial Interests Ask 
Aid in Covering Hazards of War 


\ joint deputation consisting of repre- 
sentatives of various commercial organi- 
zations was received in London on Sep- 
tember 21 by Ronald Cross, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary secretary of the British Board 
of Trade. The deputation was led by 
Sir Keith Price, deputy chairman of the 
council of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, who stated that in addition to the 
organizations forming the deputation 
twenty-two others had signified their in- 
tention to be associated with the views 
put forward. 

The deputation explained to Secretary 
the difficulties which were being 
experienced in making forward contracts 
owing to the altered conditions obtaining 
in the marine war risks market. Secre- 
tary Cross undertook immediately to 
bring the representations of the deputa 
tion to the notice of the president of 
the Board of Trade. The organizations 
represented included the London Cham 
ber of Commerce, Chamber of Shipping, 
Federation of British Industries, British 
Bankers Association and the Baltic Mer 
cantile & Shipping Exchane< 

While the deputation was airing its 
erievances the special war risks ratins 
committee appointed to consider rates 
of premium for gold, securities and simi 
lar articles was hard at work on a full 
schedule of rates. 


Cross 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


Underwriters were advised by the rat 
ing committee that the risks of strikes, 
riots and civil commotion may, at. the 


EDMUND M. SMEDBERG DIES 
Served Atlantic Mutual for Fifty Years 
Prior to His Retirement; Was 
78 Years Old 
Edmund Morton Smedbere, a descend 
ant of General Jacob Morton, comman 
der of the New York City militiamen 
during the War of 1812, died at Port 
Washington, N. Y., last Thursday in the 
Doctors Sanitarium of a heart ailment at 

the age of 78. 
Mr. Smedberg attended schools in New 


York. He joined the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co. in Wall Street when 20 
years old. Fifty years later, head of 


the loss department, he retired from 
business. 

Recently Mr. Smedberg occupied him 
self with the management of three Sum 
mer cottages at Quogue, L. [.. one of 
which was washed away last week. He 





spent the Winter months at the home 
f a daughter, Mrs. Jean Smedberg 
Beckwith of Port Washington, He wa: 


of the Revolution. 
brother and a 


a member of the Sons 
\lso surviving are a 


sister. 


of Stolen Auto 


pealed. This judgement was reversed by 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court, General 
Exchange Corp. Edwards, 73 P. 2d. 
1145. The court said, in part: 

“To require the intervener to identify 
the automobile, which was found by the 
court to be stolen property, by marks 
which could not possibly, under any cir 
cumstances, have been found upon any 
other automobile, would be to require 
the intervener to identify it beyond a 
reasonable doubt, if not beyond all 
doubt. The law does not require such 
degree of proof in civil actions. .. . The 
probability of all these marks appearing 
on any other automobile at the same 
places and in the same manner is too 
remote to deserve any consideration. Un- 
der the ruling of the trial court in this 
case it would be utterly impossible to 
recover a stolen automobile where the 
thieves had so successfully eradicated all 
the identification numbers on the auto- 
mobile and on the tires as they did in 
this instance.” Judgement for the insur- 
ance company was granted for the pos 
session of the automobile. 


discretion of the underwriters, be in 
cluded under the terms of marine poli- 
cies without additional premium, thet 
subject to forty-hours’ notice of cancel. 
lation. It is held desirable in this con- 
nection that the marine market will not 


again expose itself to the taunt leveled 


against it at the peak of the Crisis, when 
war risks were excluded from maring 
policies, that protection was eliminated 
when the need for it became urgent. 


This gibe was not altogether justified 
as certain of the companies and syndi- 
cates continued to write war risks freeh 
\lthough they did not consider the bus: 
ness attractive they adopted this policy 
because they regarded it as only consist 
ent to go on providing the sam cone 
as they granted at any time during fe. 
cent months. 

However, it is realized 
may come when private enterprise cq 
no longer handle the war risks business 
and it is known that the British vern- 
ment has worked out a plan to take 
over the business should such a situa- 
tion arise 

Meanwhile Norwegian exporters dec'd 
ed in future to cover their own war risks 
and have announe:d the formation of ; 
company to handle this business. The 
ompany will operate on the same lines 
as an organization which the Norw 
gians formed durine the wat It will 


that the tin 


start with a capital of approximateh 
$250,000, which was set aside for this 
purpose when the war-timn enterprisi 


was wound up 


International Union Meet 


At Baden Baden Postponed 
The European war crisis caused post- 
ponement of the annual conference of 
the International Marine Insurance 


Union, scheduled for Baden Baden, Ger- 
many, during the week of September 
19. C. Briner of the Zurich, president 
of the union, moved to postpone the 


conference a few days before the open- 
ing because most members preferred not 
to be absent from their offices in their 
home countries. The annual report. of 
the union, distributed the middle of last 
month, spoke of continued progress in 
international c 


operation amone marine 
underwriters “It is rather an_ ironic 
point,” says the Policy-Holder of Lon- 
don, “that at a time when nations are 


hovering on the verge of war, marine 
insurance markets of the world are more 
at one on matters of importance than 
at any previous period in the union's 


history.’ 
War Risks 


(Continued from Page 29) 
therefore, asked the various organiza- 
tions associated with it in this matter, as 
well as its merchant members, for part- 
ticulars of typical cases to support that 
contention, i.e., where sellers were un- 
able to conclude contracts owing to the 
uncertainty and cost of insurance, or 
where buyers (who, under c.i.f, contracts, 
are usually obliged to bear the whole or 
a substantial part of the cost of the wart 
risks insurance) were unwilling to com- 
mit themselves to purchase. 

Secretary Cross’s reply adds nothing 
to what was already known. It is im- 
portant to note that apparently the gov- 
ernment plan is only to be put into 
force in the event of Britain being in- 
volved in a major war, so that it would 
not be applied to circumstances such as 
at present prevail. 

During the last war the government 
plan operated on fixed rates concurrent- 
ly with the open market, and in general 
underwriters covered the less hazardous 
voyages at rates lower than those of the 
government office, leaving the latter to 
insure the more hazardous voyages. In 
the end both private underwriters and 
the government made substantial profits 
out of marine war risks coverage. 
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Casualty .4 Surety | 
—- — eneral Accident 


Novel Production Forum Climaxes 
Hartford A. & I. 25th Anniversary 


Nearly 600 Agents, Wives and Executives at White Sulphur 
For Three-Day Meeting; Producers Exchange Selling 


Experiences in 


The concluding event in the Hartford 
\ccident & Indemnity’s twenty-fifth an- 


niversary observation took place in 
White Sulphur Springs this week at the 
Greenbrier Hotel. 

It was a production forum attended 


py nearly 350 agents of the company 


who had met qualification standards in 


vinning the right to attend this affair 


\ committee of 
the delegates on the basis of the qualifi- 


eeneral agents selected 


cations. Many of the agents brought 
their wives, and with company execu 
tives there were in all more than 600 
it the convention. 


To Circulate Talks 


It was a novel event in every particular 
is with the exception of short addresses 
on the first morning by Chairman Rich 
ard M. Bissell, President Paul Ruther- 
ford and Insurance Commissioner Black 
ill of Connecticut the sessions were en 
tirely devoted to discussion of production 
questions, with the entire membership of 
the forum on the program, all talks be 
ng short and contributions f 


from. the 
floor being welcomed. Because of the 


success of this forum—the agents cet 
ng up on their feet and telling how 
they sell, offering new ideas, explaining 
their daily routine it is believed the 


lea will spread and may be adopted by 


some other companies 

The proceedings were taken down by 
stenotvpe and will later be circulated to 
the entire field of the Hartford Acci 
lent & Indemnity. 

The informality of the program, the 
invitation to all to participate. resulted 
na large number of ideas being given 
These sessions were in the morning. In 
the afternoon the agents went out and 
plaved golf or otherwise indulged in 
ther recreation. There were numerous 
social and other events. 

Executives and Two Directors Present 
On the rostrum were two directors of 
& T. and of the Hart 
rd Fire. They are Spencer Goodwin 
md Porter Chase. Members of the 
wodwin family have been large holders 
'n the stock of the Hartford Fire over 


1 


the Hartford A 


( 


i long span of vears 

, \nother guest of the convention was 
Martin \V Lewis, president of the 
Towner Rating Bureau 


\mong executives attending the con- 
vention in addition to the speakers were 
\ 'ce-Presidents George Maloney, Wal- 
ace Stevens, Wilson C. Jainsen; Secre- 
fares E. G. Armstrong, Manning W 
Heard; \ssistant Secretaries Frank C. 
MeVicar. G. B. Butterfield, Frank R. 


\iken, Frank P. Handley. Ralph A. 
Ferson and Tohn L. Barter of the Hart- 
hy \. & T.. and from the Hartford 
‘Ire were Vice-President Charles S. 
_ mer: Cr neral Agent William R 
Jescott of Atlanta: C. H. Smith and 
em FE. Wheeler, Western managers, 


ind Manager Ballard 
“very part of the 
sented ar ne 


such ont 
ti 


of Toronto. 
countrv was repre 
the agents. Thev included 
outstanding personalities in the na- 
— Insurance arena as Julian Lucas, 
von ent of Davis, Dorland & Co., New 
“ork, and former president of the Na- 
‘onal Association of Insurance Brokers: 


Group Sessions 


Other highspots of the Hartford 
Accident’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration at White Sulphur Springs 
appear on Page 36 and 37. 


C. A. Abrahamson of Omaha, former 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents and now its 
executive committee chairman, and Carl 
S. Lawton of St. Louis. The pioneer 
the Hartford A. & I. those 
represented the company al 
start, also had a good 


agents of 
who have 
most from the 
representation. 

In the lobby many groups were gath 
ered about agents who had unusual ex- 


periences in the recent hurricane and 


flood. One of them is William D. O’Gor- 
man (O’Gorman & Young, Newark), 
whose home in Westhampton, Long Is- 


land, was made a complete wreck in that 
catastrophe. On the sand dunes of West- 


hampton only eleven houses are stand 
ing out of nearly 150 which were ther¢ 
before the hurricane. 


President Rutherford’s Opening Talk 


In his opening talk President Ruther 
ford told how the forum had originated. 
Instead of a competition based solely 
upon premiums written which would only 
benefit the agents and company tempo- 


rarily it endeavored to develop some- 
thing practical and lasting over a long 
period. The premium writings of the 
company in 1937 were $38,000,000. In de 


ciding on the forum the company had 
set out to devise a plan which would 
enable the agents to gain valuable in- 
formation from one another which at the 
same time would be furnished the home 
office and thereby assist the company in 
being more helpful to the entire sales 
organization. 

The plan adopted provided for an ex- 
change of production ideas and methods 
through the home office as a clearing 
house over a period of six months, for 
the holding thereafter of an open forum 
of agents to elaborate on such ideas and 
methods and for the production subse 
quently of a book for distribution to all 
agents containing the outstanding mate- 
rial developed. “We felt that such a 
plan would not only be unique in the in 
surance business, but would also result in 
vreat permanent value and assistance to 
all,” he said. Mr. Rutherford added that 
the theme of the forum would be a quo- 
tation from Carlyle: “That man is the 
most original who is able to adapt from 
the greatest number of sources.” 

Session Leaders 

Leaders of the sessions were Frank 
Coffin of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard, Chicago; W. W. Hargert, Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; Joy Lichtenstein, San 
Francisco; Peter Yegen, Billings, Mont.; 
Donald H. Putnam, Ashland, Ky.; Carl 


S. Lawton, St. Louis; George H. Ma- 
loney, Chicago; Herbert A. Faunce, 
Phillips Co., Atlantic City; Albert H. 


Bevan of Houstoun, Bevan & Stevenson, 
Houston, Texas, and W. D. O'Gorman, 
Newark, N. J. 


Better Selling 


The forum began a symposium 
on “Better Selling” Frank Coffin 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Need for Broader Vision 
In Liability Ins. Seen 


E. W. SAWYER’S FRANK VIEWS 
Notes Trend Toward Simplified Cover- 
age; Sees Merit in Proposed New 
York Auto Rate Plan 
The address of E. W. Sawyer, assist 
ant general counsel, Liberty Mutual, on 
“Frontiers of Liability Insurance,” de- 
livered October 3 at the annual conven- 


tion of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies at Syracuse, 
contains much of interest to stock com- 


pany people Declaring that a broader 
vision than heretofore is now needed, 
Mr. Sawyer reviewed some of the major 
activities now in progress and some of 
the ideas now being considered on the 
frontiers of liability insurance. He dis- 
cussed frankly standard automobile pol- 
icy provision revisions, the safe driver 
reward plan and the award and penalty 
plan now being developed under the di- 
rection of the New York Insuranc¢ 
Department. “It would be unfair to criti- 
cize the safe driver plan,” he said, “be- 
fore experience has proved its value or 
lack of it.” But he believed that it has 
proved a disappointment to some of its 
sponsors insofar as it was expected to 
meet competition from mutual and non- 
conference companies. 
The New York Plan 

Hitting the high spots of the New 
York plan, Mr. Sawyer says, “the busi- 
ness is fortunate in having New York try 
a plan on this basis.” If there is merit 
in the idea of awards and penalties in 
the rate structure he believes it can be 
brought out under the careful super- 
vision of the New York Department. If 
the plan is a failure in New York, “we 
may discard the idea as being imprac- 
tical in application,” he savs 

The speaker said the uncompensated 
injury situation in the auto insurance 
field has dynamite in it. He estimated 
that two-thirds of the cars on the high 
Ways are uninsured and that two-thirds 
of the unfortunate victims of auto acci- 
dents are without adequate remedy. In 
his opinion, “it has in it transitory ele- 
ments which offer a plausible argument 
for Federal action.” He regarded as 
short-sighted a policy of blind opposi- 
tion to compulsory insurance and he saw 
a more compromising attitude toward 
the principle of compulsion developing 

\n initial step is the plan now pend- 
ing before rating committees of the Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters 
and the American Mutual Alliance for 
a voluntary cover of medical and funeral 
expenses, irrespective of the fault of the 
operator or of the injured person. He 
figured the cost of such coverage could 
be kept down to about $10 or $12. and 
while he did not expect that a substan- 
tial part of the public will voluntarily 
purchase this insurance, he said: “Tt is 
hoped that if the cover can be perfected 
so as to be acceptable to the carriers 
and to the state insurance departments, 


Lower Bank Fidelity And 
Blanket Bond Rates 


BECAME EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1 


Towner Bureau Believes Substantial 
Reductions Made Will Help to 
Correct Underinsurance Evil 
The Towner Rating Bureau made ef 
fective on October 1 rate reductions in 
bank fidelity bonds both 
new and existing business and in bankers 
blanket bonds 
corporated banks of all types for Forms 
2 and & revised In announcing these 
reductions, wh'ch created widespread in 
terest, the Towner Bureau said that pr 
rata refund may be allowed from Octo 
ber 1, 1938, to the anniversary date of 
the bond, subject to the appropriat 

annual minimums. 

For bank fidelity bonds a flat rate of 
$8 per thousand heretofore prevailed, A 
sliding scale of rates is now in effect 
which starts with $7 per thousand and 
runs up to $10,000. On this basis, it is 
estimated, the rate reductions range from 

“YG to 37% 

On Form 2 blanket bond without 
misplacement the percentage of increase 
ver the basic rate was reduced from 
15% to 5% and with misplacements a 
reduction from 55% to 45% was made 
On Form 8 revised the percentage of 
increase over the basic rate was reduced 
from 110% to 90%. 

\ further rate chang: 
tant one—was made in 
revised, which applies to banks having 
twenty-five or less employes. On Forn 
2 the reductions range from 9% to 40% 
and on Form 8 from about 5% to 40%. 
depending on number of emploves and 
bond amount. It is pointed out that 
these substantial reductions in premiun 
will, if properly utilized, go a lone way 
towards correcting the evil of under 
insurance 


applicable to 


on incorporated and unin 


and an impor 
Forms 2 and 8 


it will bring to public attention a method 
by which a substantial part of the un 
compensated injury problem may be met 
by compulsory insurance in any 
which public opinion requires the exe 
»f compulsion.” 

The speaker said matters are relativels 
quiet on the workmen’s compensatior 
frontier, activity being confined to down 
ward rate revisions and to extension of 
the application of retrospective ratit 
He noted a definite trend toward inclu 
sion of occupational disease in work 
men’s compensation acts or to 
the basis of separate compensation acts 

Working on 5-Cover P. L. Policy 

On the frontier of miscellaneous public 
liability, Mr. Sawyer pointed to a plan, 
somewhat revolutionary, which contem- 
plates a consolidation of all the miscel 
laneous covers, through changes in man- 
ual rules and the adoption of standard 
provisions, into five covers. This plan 
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Insurance Men Active 
In Big Safety Congress 


CHICAGO PROGRAM 


APPEAR ON 


Wide Variety of Subjects to Be Handled 
by Safety Specialists from Some of 
the Leading Companies 


taleion part in a 
listed on the Na- 


Insurance men are 


number of activities 


tional Safety Council program for its 
silver jubilee congress in Chicago Octo- 
ber 10-14. Jerome F. Lederer, Aero 
Underwriters, New York, is secretary 


and program committee chairman for the 
\eronautical Section R. C. Stratton, 
supervising chemical engineer, Travelers, 
will report as chairman of the statistics 
and safetv contest committee for the 
chemical section. In the commercial ve 
hicle section H. D. Scheffer, safety direc: 
tor, Auto-Owners Insurance Co., Lans- 
ing, will preside Tuesday afternoon. 

Robert McKinley, Detroit, General 
Accident Fire & Life, is secretary of the 
construction section. Tuesday afternoon 
{. W. Heinrich, assistant superintendent 
engineering and inspection division, Trav- 
elers, wil! talk on costs of accidents before 
that section. Safety in tunnel construc- 
tion is A, D. Hubbard’s subject. He is 
district supervising engineer for the Em- 
plovers Mutual, Chicago. 

Gas Hazards Demonstrated 


In the dusts, fumes, gases and vapors 
section Walter S. Paine, manager engi- 
neering and inspection division, Aetna 


Casualty & Surety, will be chairman 
Warren Cook, superintendent engineer 
ing department, Zurich General Accident 


& Liability, Chicago, will read a paper 
on “Recent Developments in Detecting 
Hazardous Dusts, Fumes, Gases and 


chief engineer 
3oston, will give a dem 
“\Mfen Who Go Down 

Their Death in Tanks.” He will be 
assisted by volunteer “victims” and emer- 
gency equipment lent by manufacturers 
In the fire prevention section O. W 
Stewart, manager inspection departmen: 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, Boston, will talk on 
“Facts Revealed by Studying Causes of 


Vapors. S. E. Whiting, 
Liberty Mutual, 


nstration called 


Industrial Fires.” 

Ray A. Finch, safety engineer, United 
States F. & G., will give a ten-minute 
talk on protecting the public on the 


company premises In the industrial 
explosion hazards section Arthur | 
Brown, chief engineer inspection depart 


ment, Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, will give a demon- 
stration on what dusts are explosive, and 


why and how. 
\. S. Johnson, 
engineering department, 


assistant to manager, 
American \Mu- 


tual Liability, Boston, is chairman of a 
session on maintaining interest in safety, 
in which A. D. Hubbard, district super- 


ineer, Employers Mutual Lia- 
participate 
Occupational Diseases 


ising eng 
bility, will 


In the marine section R. F. Edwards, 
underwriting statistician, Prudential In 
surance Co., will read a paper on the 


life insurance mortality experience among 


inarine industry risks, 1915-1935. In the 
vccupational disease section Henry |) 
Sayer, manager casualty department, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu 
tives, New York, will present a paper 
on the trend of occupational disease 
legislation 

John E. Mitchell, Dallas. district en 
vineer Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 


ill talk on 


driller and 


independent 
petroleum 


interesting the 
producer in the 


section Louis Boraks, supervisor en 
gineerir department, Liberty Mutual, 
Boston, will address the power press 
section on inating the mechanical 





causes of power press accidents. 
In the refrigerator section O. N. Nat 
feldt, chief engineer, engineering depart 


ment, Zurich General Accident & Lia 
bility, Chicag will read a paper on 
“Unusual Accidents in the Refrigeration 
Industry and Their Prevention.” Wil- 
ton F. Kuffel, engineer and special rey 
resentative, Phoenix Insurance, Hartford, 


vill give a talk on “Unusual Fires in 
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TRAVELERS PROMOTES FOUR 


Casualty Changes in Southern Section 
Affect St. Louis, Philadelphia, Louis- 
ville, Charlotte 

Four promotions in its 
staff in the 
announced by the 
R. Webb, 
has been 
Philadelphia, 


field 
been 


casualty 
have 
Travelers. Kenneth 
at St. Louis, 


Southern section 
formerly manager 
associate manager at 


Nordyke, 


made 
Karl L. 


previ- 


ously manager at Louisville, succeeds 
Mr. Webb at St. Louis. Rai Lowry, who 
was assistant manager at Louisville, now 
becomes manager of that office. FE. Dud 


field assistant 
Lowry 


ley Sanders, who was a 
at Charlotte, succeeds Mr. 

Kenneth R. Webb has served in six 
different territories in the fifteen years 
he has been with the Travelers. He 
started as a field assistant in Omaha 
and subsequently has served in various 
capacities in Springfield, Mass., Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Atlanta and St. Louis. 

Karl L. Nordyke entered the Travelers 
in 1926 as a field assistant in New Or- 
leans. He has served also in Cincinnati 
and Richmond, He was assistant man 
ager at St. Louis two vears and became 
manager six years ago. 

Rai Lowry joined the Travelers as a 
field assistant in Louisville in 1927. He 
became assistant manager of the Louis 
ville office a vear ago. 

Dudley Sanders took his first posi- 
tion with the Travelers as a field assist- 
ant in Charlotte ten years ago. His pro- 
motion to the assistant managership of 
the Louisville office is a recognition of 
his good work in the Charlotte terri 
tory. 


NEW FINANCING CORP. FORMED 


Wm. Glatzer Counsel of Arrow Commer- 
cial Corp. of N. Y.; Also In 
Premium Savage Bureau 
William Glatzer, who with his broth 
er, Harold, conducts the Premium Sal 
vage Bureau at 75 Maiden Lane, New 
York, is counsel for a newly organized 
financing company called the Arrow 
Commercial Corp. which will be con- 
ducted at the same address. This cor 
poration has $500,000 in funds available 
for loan. The Glatzers have successfully 
conducted the Premium Salvage Bureau 


for the past seven years and_ before 
that were executives in the Franklin 
Surety. 


SENTENCED IN CLAIM RACKET 
In Birmingham, Ala.. Roy Hale Sim 
mons of Los Angeles was sentenced to 
a year of hard labor and fined $500 after 
pleading guilty to an offense involving 
the liability claim racket, according to 
the claims bureau of the Association of 


Casualty & Surety Executives. He was 
charged with obtaining money under 
false pretenses. 
the Refrigeration Industry and Their 
Prevention.” 
Safety Movies to Be Shown 

When the safety movies are shown 
Thursday night Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, Inc., Chicago, will present four 
reels depicting how life and property 1s 
being safeguarded 

FE. A. Roberts, Atlanta, American Mu 
tual Liability, is program chairman of 
the textile section. A. S. Johnson, as 


manager, engineering depart 
ment, American Mutual Liability, Bos 
ton, will read a paper, “Standardizing 
Safe Practices in the Textile Industry,’ 
and R. FE. Dalstrom, assistant safety di 
rector, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
Chicago, a paper, “Are Skirt Boards and 
Needle Guards Obsolete Protective De 


? 


sistant to 


vices 

In the wood products 
Lee, Rockford, Ill, is 
chairman H. H. Valiquet, ventilating 
engineer, Employers Mutual, Milwaukee, 
will speak on wood dust hazards control, 
and R. C. Barr, director <* safety, Lum 
bermens Mutual Casualty, San Francisco, 
will read a paper on actual woodworking 
machine accidents and means taken to 
prevent recurrence. 


section J H 


acting as vice- 
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U.S. Treas. Dep't Issues Semi-Annual 
Ratings for Surety Company Powers 


The semi-annual ratings of the surety 
companies as to their qualifying powers 
on bonds running to the government has 
just been issued by the United States 
Treasury Department. The list shows 
that seven companies have a retention 
limit of $1,000,000 or more, being the 
amount which they may retain indi- 
vidually under any one bond. Topping 
those in the million dollar class is the 
\etna Casualty & Surety with a limit of 
$1,847,000, followed by the Hartford A. 
& I. with $1,800,000; Fidelity & Casualty 


with $1,482,000; American Surety with 
$1,342,000; Employers’ Liability with 
$1,161,000; National Surety with $1,141,- 


000, and Mellbank Surety with $1,005,000 
The complete list follows: 


California 

Net limit 

on any 

Companies one bond 

Associated Indemnity ................ $170,000 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity............ 351,000 

National Automobile ................. 93,000 

Occidental Indemnity ................ 200,000 

PRCIC THRE on cincikcedccacrcaver $35,000 

Connecticut 

Aetna Casualty & Surety........ ....1,847,000 

Century Indemnity ..........cccccses 343,000 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity ...... 1,800,000 
Delaware 

Mellbank Surety, Pittsburgh.......... 1,005,000 

Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity....... 341,000 
Illinois 

American Motorists, Chicago......... 195,000 
Indiana 

Continental ‘ isualty, Chicago... --+. 738,000 

Inland Bonding, South Bend....... 50,000 
Kansas 

Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka..... 95,000 

Western Casualty & Surety........... 106,000 
Maryland 

omens Me TE Se xesccitcapes ae 169,00 

Netty Be TOROS ooo soi ccaidicdcnesces 919,000 

Mavvlond ee wads 52,009 

\. S. Fidelity & Guaranty........... 984,000 

Massachusetts 

Americz an ee ee ae -- 412,000 

Massachusetts Bonding ....... ooceee £78,000 
Michigan 

National Casualty ........... cicnese T5O600 

Standard Accident ........... 484,000 
Missouri 

Central Surety & Insurance..... 248,006 

Employers Reinsurance ........... 519,006 


BACHELOR PARTY TO O’MALLEY 


Bonding on in N. Y. Branch Of 
Aetna C. & S. Dined at Hotel New 
Yorker; to Be Married in Nov. 


Harry F. O'Malley, bonding depart- 
ment manager in the New York branch 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
guest of 


was the 
honor at a 
ther night at the 


surprise party the 
Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, the occasion being his forth- 
coming marriage. Long a bachelor, Mr. 
O’Malley’s step into matrimony was 
viewed with such importance by his 
friends along William Street that some 
sixty of them including both New York 
and out-of-town friends, grouped to- 
gether in staging this party. 

\s a surprise to Mr. O'Malley it sur 
passed the fondest hopes of its spon 
Entertainment features, which 
were especially good, included the 
“Stumbling Waiter” act and accordion 
music. 

J. E. Lewis, vice-president of the 
\etna Casualty & Surety and affiliated 
companies in New York, was in his best 
form as toastmaster. Mr. O'Malley will 
not be married until November but his 
surety friends wanted to be the first 
to wish him well. 

The committee on arrangements 
“> J. Kennedy, J. E, Lewis, 

Kearney, F. Warren Bull, 
thaw and Ernc st Nicolson. 


sors. 


Was 
Harry 
Eugene L. 


G. D. MEREDITH GOLF CHAMPION 
_George D. Meredith of the United 
States Guarantee recently won the golf 
championship of the Brookville Coun- 
try Club, Glen Head, L. T. 


New Hampshire 


Peerless Casualty, Keene....... 


97,000 
New Jersey 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ... 217,00 
Excess Insurance, New York.. 141.009 
International Fidelity ........... 186,000 
New York 

American Re-Insurance .............. 583,000 
American Sarety occ. ccccccevscsss . 1,342,004 
Columbia Cacualty ....ncccccccces 392,000 
: ONE ncaa akon eenaieaewels 272,000 
Fidelity & ¢ asualty Seda as . 1,482,006 
General Reinsurance ........... ~+. 686,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity..... 302,000 
Cote TGC so nccnccd cise cess -. 750,000 
Great American Indemnity..........., 403,001 
eT a ae 265,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity...... 209,000 
Merchants Indemnity ........... 153,00 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark........ 270,000 
MOURN TE a5 s:5:d4 0b srs edaeasnce l 141000 
New Amsterdam Casualty............ 735,00 
ae ae eee 180,000 
Preterred ACCOM oc .ccccccconcecces 408,000 
PROC BOI oon win olen vo onan wilson 862,000 
ON PN ines aw bs cep ashes oe 250,000 
Standard Surety & Casuaity.......... 08. HE 





Sun Indemnity 3 
United States } ) 
United States Guarantee.............. 780,0 
Yorkshire Indemnity ................. 154,000 
Ohio 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton.............. 146,000 
Pennsylvania 
Pare: CA. o ctrcangetearevianed 74,006 
Indemnity Insurance of N. A......... 671,006 
South Dakota 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls.... 
Texas 
American General, Houston..... 89 0 
American Indemnity, Galveston........ 185,06 
Commercial Standard, Ft. Worth. - 60,0 
Employers Casualty, Dallas..... 81,00 
Texas Indemnity, Galveston........... 340 
Irinity Universal, Dallas.... ; ; 186,0 
Virginia 
Virginia Surety, Roanoke..... “oe 28,06 
Washington 
General Casualty, Seattle..... 177,0( 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle..... ao 
United Pacific, Seattle sos. sccecccves 89,0 


Reinsurance Companies 


The following foreign companies are 
authorized to do a reinsurance business 
only: 

Net limit 
Accident & Cas, of Winterthur . $250,00 
Employers’ Liability ........ 1,161,0 
European General Reinsurance..... 400,0 
Guarantee Co. of MATa Re Hea 168,00 
London Guarantee & Accident.. ° 484,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee....... 530, 


H. R. Marvin Gen’! Counsel 
Standard Surety & Casualty 


Marvin, 
years with the Indemnity 
of N. A,, started his duties this 
week as general counsel of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty of New York. While 
with the Indemnity Co. in its legal de- 
partment Mr. Marvin gave much atten- 
tion to the defense of negligence sutts. 
He was also assigned to court work and 
gained a high reputation as a trial law- 


Hobart R. for the past dozer 
Insurance Co. 


new 


ver. Mr. Marvin was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1929. 
Born in Tennessee in 1900, Mr. Marvin 


spent part of his boyhood in IIlinois and 
the remainder in an up-state New York 
town. When 16 years old he quit high 
school, enlisted in the Army, served in 
Europe, was wounded and sent back t 
the United States shortly before the 
armistice. He then finished his high 
school course, attended the University 
of Pennsylvania and was graduated 
there. Coming to New York City, he 
entered the negligence department of the 
B. M. T. and began attending a night 
law school. After a few months he went 
with the legal department of the In- 
demnity Insurance Co, of North America, 
from which post he has resigned to 
join the Standard Surety. 


JOHNS HOPKINS SAFETY COURSE 


The Baltimore Safety Council is spon- 
soring a course in s safety engineer! ng an 
industrial hygiene to be given at Johns 
Hopkins University. Classes, to be held 
every Thursday night, will get under 
way on October 
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Connecticut Figures Of 
Casualty Companies 


HAVE LARGE SHARE OF LINES 


State Department Furnishes Details of 
1937 Operations Covering Wide 
Range of Company Activities 
casualty companies and 
fourteen casualty departments of life 
companies licensed in Connecticut suf- 
fered total net investment losses in sur- 
plus in 1937 amounting to $48,706,271 
~ompared with gains of $77,852,465 in 
19%, according to Insurance Commis- 

sioner Blackall. 

Gross interest and rents earned by all 
licensed companies in 1937 amounted to 
$43688,207, compared with $41,389,423 in 
19%. The admitted assets of these com- 
panies and departments increased during 
1937 from $1.288,730,091 to $1,334,346,490. 

Premiums earned in 1937 on country- 
vide business by all the companies re- 
porting to Connecticut amounted to $803,- 
313.078, compared with $725,275,199 in 
1936, Their claims incurred amounted to 
$34,399,242 in 1937, compared with $341,- 
214853 in 1936. The ratio of claims in- 
curred to premiums earned in 1937 was 
15.36%, compared with 47.05% in 1936 
Underwriting expenses incurred in 1937 
totaled $364,632,929, compared with $33], 
708,627 in 1936. The companies made 
total net underwriting profit in 1937 of 
$73,579,956, compared with $51,504,426 in 
1936 and $31,595,498 in 1935. 

$24,470,787 in Net Premiums 

Total net premiums written in Connec- 
ticut during 1937 by all licensed compa- 
totaled $24,470,787 while net claims 
paid amounted to $8,718,147. The cor- 
responding figures for 1938 were $21,513 
439 and $8,453,526, respectively. 

The premium income of the Connecti- 
companies from country-wide busi- 
ness in 1937 was $180,507,225, while their 

losses or claims amounted to $59,- 
216,555. The respective totals for 1936 
ere $162,690,153 and $64,155,487 and for 
1935, $151,265,426 and $63,061,377. 

The Connecticut companies 
21.84% of all casualty 


ninety 


The 








wrote 
business in the 


untry written by the licensed compa- 
mes and 38.34% of the casualty busi- 
ness written in Connecticut in 1937. 


Leaders in net premiums written in 
Connecticut in 1937 were Travelers (ac- 
cident department), $3,024,322; Aetna 
Life (accident department), $2,050,091; 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, $1,576,- 
198; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, $1,- 
$26,603; American Mutual Liability, $1,- 
145,485; Liberty Mutual, $939,373. 


Forming Sterling I Indemnity 
The Sterling Indemnity Co. is being 
formed by Los Angeles insurance men, 
the name having been approved by In- 
surance Commissioner Rex B. Goodcell, 
and the charter having been filed with 
the Department. The company will have 
an auth rized capital of $1,000,000, but 
y begin business with only a portion 

the sadhana d capital. It will write 
‘asualty lines. The officers of the new 
company are president, H. Gekler; vice- 
President, A. Watson, and_ secretary 
treasurer, E. Frasier. 
It is expected that complete announce- 
ment of the company’s plans will be 
made — a fortnight and the organ- 


vation completed, when a permit to sell 
sf 

ck will be sought and application for 
“ertificate of authority asked for. 


LARGE SAN DIEGO BOND 
M. H. Golden of San Diego, was the 


oo bidder on the new Marine Corps 
Darracks at the San Diego Naval base 
With a price of $810,300, when the bids 
vere opened by the Navy Department 


or week. The bond for the successful 
sang Was written by the Los Angeles 
R View ne U.S. F. & G., through the 

ictor Benberg ‘< San ae gen- 


eral agents of the U. §. F. &G 


the w. S. F. & G. was also on "the lia- 
“pe Higa for the recent American 
RF convention in Los Angeles, with 

Osterloh as the broker handling 


the line 


Wisconsin Medical Men 
Will Try Hospital Plan 


The Wisconsin State Medical Society 
has adopted committee reports recom- 
mending a trial of sickness insurance and 
establishment of a mutual insurance cor- 
poration to administer a form of group 
hospitalization. The society will appro- 
priate money to conduct sickness insur- 
ance experiments and to finance the hos- 
pital insurance plan. 

The committee report had listed $3 a 
month per family as the premium most 
often cited for sickness insurance, under 
which sickness care would be —— 
on a voluntary insurance basis. The fig 
ure was criticized as insufficient and the 
report urged that care must be taken 
to safeguard the sick even though the 
premium amount proved too small 

The report proposed the sickness in 
surance experiments be made “wherever 
sufficient interest would indicate success” 
by county medical ; groups under the su 
pervision of the state Eronp. 





Wallman Somuing Essay 
Contest on Hospital Plan 


Morris Wallman, Newark resident 
manager, hospital insurance department 
of the United Casualty, is sponsoring an 
essay contest to increase public interest 
in hospitalization insurance. The sub 
ject will be “Why T Believe the United 
Hospital Insurance Plan Is a Necessity 


for the Average Person.” 
Mr. Wallman is offering thirteen 
cash prizes for the best 100-word es 


savs received at his Newark office, 1110 
Broad Street All entries must be re- 
ceived not later than November 24. 


CAMPBELL ‘ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Provident Life & Ausifent Makes Pro- 


motion; Also Announces Retirement 


of J. E. Atwood 
The Provident Life & 
Chattanooga announces the pr 


\ccident of 
motion of 


John Campbell as assistant manager, ac- 
cident department, with immediate su 
pervision of all underwriting, collectien 
and accounting matters as well as gen 
eral supervision of the office force. He 
came to the Provident seven years ago 


successful in 
agency force 
ency work 


and has been particularly 
handling accounts with the 
He has also done some ag 
when time permitted 

The company announces 
J. FE. Atwood as underwriter 
dent department because of 
health. His resignation was 
with much regret. He became under- 
writer for the Southern Surety in 1928 
and joined the Provident in that capacity 
in 1931, obtaining cood results there 


retirement of 
of the acci- 
impaired 
accepted 


Occidental a a 
New Accident Contracts 


Occidental Life has three new accident 
and health policies, broader than any 
heretofore issued by the company. The 
first form is for accidental death only 
and now may be written for as high as 
$100,000 renewable to Age 75. The sec- 
ond is for accidental death and dismem- 
berment and provides benefits in addi- 
tion to the principal sum. The third is 
for accidental death, dismemberment and 
weekly indemnity that may go as high 
as $250 a week. On retired risks the 
maximum is half that on employed risks 


MILWAUKEE A. & H. MEET 

Regular monthly meetings were re- 
sumed by the Milwaukee Accident & 
Health Association September 29, with 
compulsory health and accident insur- 
ance the subject of discussion. The 
group this vear is headed by Clarence 
Furer, Aetna Casualty & Surety 





CHAIRMEN SELECTED 
Committee chairmanship appointments 
of the Milwaukee Board of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters are these : education, 
William Koch; by-laws, Val Gottschalk; 
conference, Otto Gaedke. 


S. H. Green, Tulsa Company Executive, 


Makes Friends at 


of S 
at the 
surety 


\ clean-cut Oklahomian by name 
H. Green made his first appearance 
White Sulphur 
meeting recently 


Springs casualty- 


and made a favorable 


impression. Mr. Green hails from Tulsa, 
where last October he started off a new 
company known as the Insurors Indem 


nity & Insurance Co. Financially backed 
by Loffland Bros. Co, of Tulsa, one of 
the country’s largest drilling contractor 

this company is now operating in 
states outside of Oklahoma and expects 
to write $500,000 in premiums this year 
of which $300,000 will be earned premi 


four 


ums. S. H. Green is its executive vice 
president, and he was formerly stat 
manager in Oklahoma for the Employ 
ers Casualty of Dallas. He was int: 
duced at White Sulphur by Phil Braniff 
of Tulsa, who is the editor of its hous 
gan called The Ins-in-erator. 


The Insurors Indemnity & Insuranc« 
Co., it is interesting to note, got its 
license from the Oklahoma Insurance 
Department on October 4, 1937, and fron 


CONSOLIDATION PLAN FOUGHT 


Grouping of California State Depart- 
ments Opposed; Information Sought 
on Buying Auto Insurance 
The C ance Assi 


Southern ¢ its first Fall 


asualty Insu ciation of 
‘alifornia devoted 
to discussion of the proposed 
stitutional amendment known as No 
appear on the November 
public risk ratings and 
ands of non-conf 


meeting 


ballot, 


1 
+, to 


and f 
eetting into the I} 
companies. 

The proposed amendment iS 
by the California Automobile Club and 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cal 
fornia would consolidate the State High 
vav Department, the State Motor Ve 
hicle Department and the State Highway 
Patrol, to be administered by a con 


equitic Ss 
rence 


= 


mission of five men named by the gov- 
ernor for a ten-year term. Oppositior 
to the plan was voiced by practically 
‘ eenry member of the association, and the 


tatement was made that the three de- 


partments to be affected were opposed to 
it. The consensus was that if it passed 
it would give the automobile clubs too 
preponderant a position in its affairs. 
The public risk rating question brought 
ut all sorts of opinions, and the state- 
ment that all unethical practices were 
not confined to the non-conference com- 
suggestion was made 


panies. Finally the 

that each member dictate a solution of 
the problem of how to keep the non- 
conference companies from obtaining the 
rates and equities on public risks and 
send it to President Hugo Methmann, 
who in turn would transmit them to the 
San Francisco branch of the National 


Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers for aid in solving the problem. 

Another angle of the meeting was that 
the Los Angeles Board of Education has 
sent questionnaires to school districts all 
over the country to learn how they pur- 
chase their automobile insurance. Opin- 
ion is also sought on adoption of a uni- 
form automobile policy school dis- 
tricts. When the replies have been re 
ceived they will be tabulated and will 
give the insurance carriers a basis on 
which to study the problem 


for 


IDAHO CUT RATES PROTESTED 


The Idaho Association of Insurance 
Agents has lodged a protest with the 
State Association of 


Automobile Dealers 
against offering cut rates to its rs 
on garage liability and property 
age through a reciprocal 





Cc. W. BROWN NEW DIRECTOR 
C. W. Brown, president and general 
manager of the Merchants Mutual Cas- 


ualty of Buffalo, was recently clected a 
director of the Lawyers’ Title Corp. of 
New York. 


White Sulphur Meeting 


the Texas Department tw later 
It commenced business with a_ paid-in 
capital of $250,000 and a paid-in surplus 


») days 


of $100,000. Its first move was to tak« 
over the Contractors Casualty of Fort 
Worth by reinsurance agreement which 
was approved by the Texas and Okla- 


homa Departments, As a result of this 
transaction $128,000 was added to the 
surplus of the Insurors Indemnity. Re- 
insurance arrangements were made with 
the Employers Reinsurance covering auto 
liabilitv lines above $5,000/$10,000 limits 
and compensation and employers’ liabil 
itv lines above $7,000 limits. As of De- 
cember 31, 1937, the company reported 
total assets of $519,280 

The company is equipped for multiple 
line casualty writings but will not enter 
the bonding or accident and health fields 
Its ultimate territory will include Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Arkansas and _ possibly 
Illinois in addition to the present states 
f Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma. President and treas- 
urer of the company is H, L. Sullivan. 


N. Y. U. SAFETY COURSE 


Sponsored by Netional Conservation Bu- 
reau, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives 


The New York University Center for 
Safety which Dr. H. J 
Stack division of 
education, in cooperation with the 
lege of Engi announces a 


Education, of 
is the general 
Col- 
new 


director, 


incering, 


course in industrial accident prevention 
It will consist of fifteen two-hour lec 
tures and discussions led by nation ally 
known specialists in various field, and 


will cover such subjects as: 





The class meets Tue iairs from 7 to 9 
‘clock, and began October 4. The course 
has been made possible through crant 


of funds from the National Conservation 
Bureau, Association of Casualty & Sure 
tv Executives. Among those on the co- 


operating committee are the following ir 






surance men: 
ae. G. B 
Hartford : 1e1 ‘4 ndemnity; \V 
Cole, Metropolitan Life; H. W. Heinricl 
elers; Holger Jensen, Maryland Casualty; 
M. McAinch, American Mutual Liability; 
S. Paine : r Life; Dan L meres, 
Accident & Guarantee; Roger Willis 
Insurance Fund. 
For information apply to the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University, Washing Square, 


New York. 


Lloyd’s Attorney Conferring 
With Officials in konien 


David J. Kadyvk of the Chi law 
firm of Lord, Bissell ttor 
neys-in-fact in Tllinois for Lloyd’s of 

ndon, is in London conferring wi 

fficials of L loyd’s. He expecte: 1t ré 
turn & Chicago early this month wher 
the answer of sixteen stoc 1al 
companies in the qu 
at Sprit gfield is to be 











J. S. BONEBRAKE DEAD 


Tohn S. Bonebrake, 69, a judicial unde 
writer in the United States F & | 
Baltimore, since 1922, died recently \ 
ses he was connected with the Wat 
Trade Board during the World W 


JUDICIAL BOND SALES AID 

The United States F. & G. has pre- 
pared a new 
ing judicial 


rtfolio for use in solicit- 


Pp 
bonds from lawyers. 
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‘Hartford ‘Accident’s Production Forum 





Toil and Effort Needed 
To Succeed, Says Bissell 


WHITE SULPHUR FORUM TALK 


Hartford A. & 1. Chairman Says Sloth- 
ful, Dullards and Careless Work- 


ers Cannot Go Far 


Richard M. Bissell, chairman of Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, in addressing 
the production forum of that compan) 
this week, made a plea for the old-fash- 
ioned virtues and possession of qualities 
which have made this country great. 

In his opinion there can &. no Ssuc- 
cessful life without active toil and effort 

Mr, Bissell said that he had been very 
much impressed by an article which was 





BISSELL 


RICHARD M. 


written by A. J, Wiltse, manager of the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Press, and some of 
his talk was a reflection of Mr. Wiltse’s 


views. He thought the more currency 
these views had the better. 

“Each of our problems usually pre- 
sents novel features, but its successful 


solution is arrived at by the exercise of 
qualities as old as time,” said Mr, Bis 
sell. “Within each man there is a will- 
ingness or an unwillingness to pay the 
price and win the reward. Experiencs 
is derived from active work and 


respon- 


sibility and creates within us the kro- | 
edge of how to face new situations. Ther. 
in time the reward follows. These thines 


constitute the successful life. Can anv- 
thing be more soul-satisfying than suc 
cess earned by work? Can any knowl 
edge be more valuable than knowledece 
derived from hard experience ? 


Hard work and hich intelligence are 
still the basis of a prosperous country 
id of a successful business. Laws which 
kill individual enterprise will kill event 
ually all enterprise. “You men_ have 
demonstrated that individual effort and 
ambition are productive attributes,” he 
said. “Our country has long been a 


wonderful place in which to live and has 
offered unexampled opportunities. It has 
afforded a more hopeful outlook for a 
successful life than any other country. 
because the founders bequeathed to us 
freedom to labor and succeed 

America’s Future 

efficiency, honesty and re- 
gard for our fellow men, these are the 
things which will help to make life more 
abundant. We must not be too much 
affected by the present depression. We 
nust believe that the American peon'e 
can and will achieve a prosperous fu- 


“Tndustt 


‘Both material and mental success is 
the result of work and intelligence. Not 
the slothful but the industrious, not the 


(Continued on Page 37) 


Joy Lichtenstein Sees 
Growth of Planned Sale 


DEVELOPMENT IN LAST DECADE 


Printed Aids to Salesmanship and Im- 
provement in Advertising Noted; 
Hopes Education Will Spread 
Joy Lichtenstein, ‘vice-president and 
manager of the Pacific Coast Division, 
was chairman of the general session on 

Tuesday morning. He said in part: 
“The meaning of the term production 
has been widened in recent years in or- 
der that the word may express the plan- 
ning, surveying and systematic salesman- 
ship of insurance. In the insurance 
world it is applied to highly developed 
sales plans. In brief, production is sys- 


tematic salesmanship, the outstanding 
feature of which is that it is planned 
3 roduction has aaperen an ever-broad 


background 


ening and ever-progressive 
Study Is in the Ai- 

“That background is bised on study 
Education is knowing what to do nex 
Knowledge is doing it. Study is in the 
air. The present decade will stand out 
as one in which stock insurance began 
to be conscious of itself. Everybody vh 
wanted to get ahead started studying.” 


discussed the 
which have de 
past ten vears 


Mr. Lichtenstein then 
printed aids to insurance 


veloped so generally in the 


They included the great change in ad- 
vertising, the improvement of house cr- 
vans, services, books «cf various kinds 
While he said the casualty business has 
still a long way to go in correcting defi 
ciencies in educational facilities, at the 
same time he stopped to pay tribute to 
the Insurance Institute of America, say 
ing that its casualty courses based upon 


references were 
cities in the 


its syllabus and reading 
available in thirty different 


United States. He did not doubt that 
the future would see a great extenston 
in casualty insurance eduextion Mr: 
Lichtenstein also discussed the gro ing 


cooperation between insurance and or- 


ganizations in other lines of business 
where cooperation is important 
MANY ‘WIVES ATTEND 
Many entertainment features were 


provided for the women who attended 
the Hartford A. & TI. convention in 
White Sulphur Springs this week. They 
included an exhibition of diving in the 
Greenbrier pool by Martha Norelius, 
former Olympic champion; golf and 
bridge tournaments. There were also 
badminton and archery. Kathleen S. Ed- 
wards of New York was chairman of the 
ladies’ committee 

An unusual moving picture program was 


given, and one feature of that event was 
the singing of old ballads by Joe How 
ard, famous old song writer and vaude 


ville actor. All joined in singing the old 


favorites. 


J. C. Blackall Praise Of 
Hartford’s Chairman 


HIS COUNSEL HIGHLY VALUED 
Commissioner Explains Connecticut Su- 
pervisory Belief That Insurance De- 
pends on Private Enterprise 


John C. Blackall, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, said he came to 
Hartford twenty-five years ago and one 
of the first men he heard about in the 
city was Richard M., Bissell, then presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire. In every 
sense of the word Mr. Bissell was a sub- 
stantial citizen of a great community 
and nothing has happened in a quarter 
of a century which has intervened to 
change that original impression. He said 
that he often called upon Mr. Bissell fo- 
counsel and it had been particularly val- 
uable in conferences the commissioner 
had with Governor Cross of Connecticut 

The commissioner discussed the bui!d 
ing of the Hartford Fire and of the 
Hartford A. & I. as a symbol of the 
streneth of Hartford insurance. He said 
that the first time one goes by that great 
building he does not notice it particularly, 
but after passing it a number of times 
it constantly grows in importance, in 
solidity. “That is the way with the im 
pression which a ereat institution makes, 
he said. “One takes it for granted, but 
after considerab'e observation one 
the reat streng ‘th and perpe 
nstitutic n.’ 


” 


erasps 


uity of ‘he 


Attitude of Connecticut Department 
Connecticut and the state 
department Commissione1 


Blackall said: 


In discussing 
insurance 
Commissioner 


“In Connecticut we 


supervise insur 
ance companies; we do not adminster 
them. We depend upon insurance for 
private enterprise and w« depend upon 
the Government for supervision, and we 
believe that neither should deviate from 
its own function, We do not derive out 
purpose from the old civic law of Ger- 
many, France or Spain, but we prefer 


the old common law of England to fit 
into the situation; and to have new ley 
islation for new problems without con- 
stantly recasting the picture.” 


The commissioner discussed the 
flood and its significance to 
He concluded by complimenting the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity and its 
representatives on the great record it 
has made since the company was 
founded 


recent 
insurance. 


ABRAHAMSON ON BONDS 

C. A. Abrahamson of Omaha in speak- 
ing of contract bonds said: “The gen- 
eral public has really not been educated 
to the need or the purpose of contract 
bonds. Many agents are afraid of con- 
tract bonds because of so-called political 
control, This is not true of straight gcov- 
ernment projects.” 
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AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CoO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


DECEMBER 3 lst, 1937 


Voluntary Catastrophe Rimes  @ 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS * « 


NOTE: Securities carried at $363,743.75 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


FIDELITY 
Re-Insurance 


New York 


+ « «  §$2,000,000.00 
- 2 3,628,762.81 
500,000.00 

* @ 4,358,549.45 
e 1,992,463.60 
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Rutherford Tells Of 
Hartford A. & I. Growth 


ADMITTED ASSETS OF $7291175) 





Company’s Net Preudame at End Of 
First Nine Months of 193g 
Were $29,692,889 


In addressing the Hartford A. & | 
production forum at White Sulphur 
Springs this week President Paul Ruth. 
erford said the Hartford A. & TI. js 
agency company, “always has been, and 
I hope will be.” He 
of the record the 
It was organized in 


always was proud 
had mad 


with $500.00 


company 


1913 





PAUL RU 


THERFORD 


capital and $500,000 surplus, and later in 
that year the 
increased to $750,000 each. At 
of that year it had $739,451 surplus and 
had written $59,344 in net premiums. 

On June 30, 1938, it had $3,000,000 
capital, and admitted assets of $72911,74 
and voluntary reserves of $6,635,946. Its 
net premiums written in 1937 were $38- 
462,341. Its premium writings for first 
nine months of 1938 were $29,692,889, a 
splendid accomplishment. 

During the course of his talk he said: 

“On this occasion I think it is fitting 
for me to express to you how deeply we 
sympathize with James L. D. Kearney, 
retired president, who has for some time 
been confined to his home because of ill 
health. Those of you who have had the 
pleasure of knowing him, well appre- 


° . . 4 
ciate his straightforward, honorable ané 
lovable character, and I am_ sure will 
join with us in this expression of 


sympathy.” 
Estimate of R. M. Bissell 


In introducing Chairman Bissell he 
said: 

“He is intensely interested in this forum 
and enthusiastic about it. I believe it 18 
the first gathering of this kind in the 
insurance business. It was due to Mr. 

Bissell’s initiative, business courage and 
foresight that the Hartford A. & | 
was organized in 1913, and he is today 
the outstanding figure in the fire ané 
casualty insurance business of this cout 
try. His expressions always reflect ma- 
ture judgment, wisdom and experience 


ALL-IN-ONE POLICY 
Speaking of the All-in-One policy Wal 
ter B. Allen of Hartford said: “The 
strongest appeal of the All-in- One policy, 
to our minds, is from the budget-balanc 
ing angle. Last year we wrote ove! 


$15,000 in Residence All-in-One business. 





capital and surplus were | 
the end | 
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of Chicago in the chair. Mr. Coffin 
caid that old ideas in selling insurance 
on mass salesmanship basis should be 
discarded just as the department stores 
have discarded those methods and adopt- 
ed up-to-date ones. He declared that 
ods should be moulded to suit the 
customer and that the customer should 
not be made to fit the goods. He ad- 
frequent contacts with cus- 
tomers; check-ups to learn if the policy 
‘cued has fit the needs. He added: 
“Do you see if a customer needs more Or 
less insurance? Do you advise him to 
think twice before he buys, what he 
thinks is an insurance bargain? The 
motto of agents should be—Insurance 
Tailored to Fit. 

“The principle of insurance has been 
widely and generally accepted; therefore, 
our function has gradually changed to 
that of counsel in selecting appropriate 
insurance programs and carrying them 
ut in the most economical way con- 
sistent with absolute safety,” he said. 

Next speaker, H, A. Faunce, Phillips 
Co, Atlantic City, said 

“In the purchase of casualty insur- 
ance you are in much the same position 
that you would be if you were to con- 
sider the purchase of a long-time invest- 
ment, either for yourself or as a trustee, 
for in the final analysis, in purchasing 
such coverage you are in effect acting 
as trustee for your business.’ 

In explaining what he meant by long 
time investment and _ trusteeship, Mr. 
Faunce said that if insurance agents 
expected to have clients on their books 
for a long period they must place the 
insurance in a company which will be 
in existence over a long period. In brief, 
that the confidence given the insurance 
agent should grow stronger as the years 
pass because not only does the company 
grow stronger, but the service is all that 
the insured wants, and is constantly 
improved. 

H. Earl Munz, of Paterson, N. J., had 
as his theme, “Life Insurance men have 
a plan which they call ‘extending your 
sphere of influence’.”. He explained: 


vocated 


“Every time you write a policy it is like 


throwing a pebble into the water. There are 


ripples. If you have done a good job in meet- 
needs that pebble will make a 
very wide ripple, and thus lead to your writing 
much other insurance. 
job the pebble 


ing insurance 


If you fall down on the 


sinks without a ripple, and if 


there are enough of such pebbles then you 


eventually sink, too.” 


Unique Auto Insurance Presentation 
Flamen B. Adae of Adae & Hooper, 
Inc., Miami Beach, discussed unique pre- 
sentation for automobile insurance which 
arouses continued interest and serves as 
an easy opener for solicitation. It is to 
ask a prospect if he would not be inter- 
ested in engaging a lawyer for $35 or so 
who would handle all lawsuits growing 
out of automobile accidents, and give 
all his attention to the situation. This 
fawyer is worth nearly $73,000,000, and 
is available immediately no matter where 
the accident happens. Furthermore, if 
there is a judgment the lawyer will pay 
lor it. During the course of the presen- 
tation it is developed that the lawyer— 
or protector—of whom the agent is talk- 
ig is the insurance company and that 
the $35—the cost of the lawyer’s exclu- 
sive services—is the insurance premium. 
Lewis B. Dean, Alexander City, Ala., 
said that he never argues with a prospect 
about mutual or other cut-rate competi- 
ton. He does not discuss the rates 
they have to offer. Instead he tells him 
nat he is offering coverage which he 
thinks he should have in a sound com- 
may at standard rates, and then adds 
nat if the prospect wants cheap pro- 
tection he should save the entire prem- 
— by carrying the risk himself. 
, Bertram Hegeman, of Davis, Dorland 
a Ne w York City, praised the Hart- 
> National advertising campaign. 
se ads are aimed to interest policy- 





holders and prospective policyholders, 
telling a story which makes it easier for 
the agent to sell insurance. 
Visit to Clients Helpful 

3urdette Garrison, of Clifford Payne 
& Garrison Co., Jacksonville, Fla., said 
that unless agents visit the premises 
of the client or the prospect at intervals 
they are missing bets because they will 
not find opportunities for writing insur- 
ance which are often neglected or 
ignored. He gave some instances in his 
own home town, where a $40,000 payroll 
in a vault had not been covered be- 
cause no one thought of protecting the 
funds. Another instance was an increase 
in tax collection funds which were found 
to exist when a renewal was delivered, 
and on which a policy for an additional 
amount was not written until the in- 
crease was called to the attention of a 
city official, 

“We agents 
thing,” he said. 
is to make 
complete. 
our duty.” 

Russell Marks, of St. Louis, told how 
the agency with which he is connected 
uses large cards on which are analyzed 
the needs of various assureds. The 
different coverages of the assureds are 
checked constantly. 


must not assume any- 

“What we have to do 
certain that protection is 
Otherwise we are not doing 


Comprehensive Surveys 

W. W. Hargert, of Ridgewood, N. J., 
was leader in the forum on insurance 
surveys. He said that the question of 
making a comprehensive survey was one 
of the most important factors in the suc- 
cess of an insurance agent. While it 
is perfectly permissible to call on the 
company representative or engineer for 
assistance the survey should not be made 
by them. By making the survey per- 
sonally the agent becomes familiar with 
the assured and the line, gets informa- 


tion which he would not have otherwise, 
is able to offer suggestions and meet 
new insurance needs, keeps in closer 
touch with the client, learns more about 
the insurance business. 

Joseph I, Hoch, of Harrington-Hoch, 
Inc., Richmond, Ind., told what he had 
learned from his first survey. It re- 
sulted among other things in budgeting 
of premiums and many good enginecring 
tips as well. It increased prestige and 
paved the way for other clients. 

H. W. Brady of M. N. Brady & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., said his agency had made 
thirty complete surveys, and annual 
premiums on those accounts were close 
to $30,000. 

\. H. Bevan of Houston, Texas, said 
that his firm in more than 300 surveys 
had known of no instance where new 
lines or additional insurance had not 
resulted, 

L. J. Bickelhaupt of Van Voast & 
Leonard, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., said 
that within the next few years every 
buyer of insurance who spends a few 
hundred dollars a year in premiums will 
expect a competent survey of his prop- 
erty and its insurance protection needs. 

H. F. Place of Galion, Ohio, and 
Thomas A. Settle of Danbury, Conn., 
stressed that the insurance survey meth- 
od is important for small as well as large 
prospects and lines, 

Advertising and Selling 

\dvertising and selling forum brought 
out some good ideas in a group meeting 

= 


plete survey 


Love of Ardmore, Okla., said a com 


should be made of a town from 


I mercantile 


the fire map and each desirable 


should be listed as to the owner and 
both plate 


These two 


building 
tenant for glass and general lia 
bility 
easy to sell together as separately. 
Reginald Brack, Great Bend, Ind., said: 
“The Bend Daily 
used front page advertising, but I 


insurance. coverages are as 


Great Tribune has never 


managed to 











THAT'S THE TICKET 








That’s the ticket. This slang expression is a corruption 
of that’s the etiquette—that’s the proper mode of pro- 
cedure. Etiquette is the French word for a ticket. and its 
present meaning in English arose from an old custom of 
distributing tickets, or etiquettes, upon which the cere- 
monies to be observed at any formal proceeding were 
duly set forth. The modern word ‘programme’ exactly 


corresponds to the old ‘etiquette’. 


— “Words. Facts & Phrases’, Edwards 
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Stock Insurance in a dependable Company—that’s the 


ticket for the intelligent Agent. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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get a contract for a line or two under the story 
of all local accidents and fires. This advertis 


ing alone has brought me more direct busines 


and has caused more comment than any other 


plan ever used here.” 

Julius S. Harrison, Jr., of Smith & 
Harrison, Eustis, Fla. told of a great 
mistake he made upon entering the in 


surance business. It was “to give the 
impression that I would write the same 
kind of policy that any other agent 
could write and that any agent of a 
board company could write the same 
kind of policy that I write.” 

Frederick D. Fower, Port Jervis, N 


Y., said that practically every letter and 
bill he sends out from his office for fire 
insurance on private dwellings has at 
tached thereto the little “warning” slip 
furnished by the Hartford “upon which 
we note the premium for residence lia- 
bility. Practically all such policies on 
our books have been obtained by this 
method.” 
Henry E. 
said: 
“Agents 


Mitchell, Palmyra, N. Y 


living in thee smaller communities, 


whose clients feel that they must divide their 


business, will find that they can increase or 


hold their business by scheduling policies or 


writing the business in policies covering several 


forms of protection.” 
Meeting Competition 
On the subject of meeting competition 
the following were some from 
short talks made: 
Peter Yegen, Jr., Billings, Mont 


‘How easy it is for an ir 


points 


"Yr ] ' 
Surance sSaiesmal 


to become ‘punch drunk’ on the subject of pric« 


ind forget the fact that the majority of his 


prospective clients are primarily intereste 
quality protection.” 

W. W. Hargert, C. I 
Ridgewood, N. J.: 


“Many 


Hargert & C 


agencies create their own cut-rate 


competition by not being willing to take the 
time and effort to sell a quality article on its 
merits.”’ 

Clyde Estabrook, North Wisconsin 


\gency, Rhinelander, Wis 
“We are 


companies are not hard to beat, but to start 


firmly of the belief that the 


with, one must not be afraid of them The 
large risks are actually easier to get than the 
small ones because as a rule the head of a 


large industry is far from being a Socialist. He 


believes in the capitalistic system, 


agents representing large stock companies would 


hammer away systematically at the larger risks 
more of this desirable business could be se 
cured.” 


Among other subjects discussed were 
sales and office management, education, 
making the most of service departments, 
and selling of lines which have unusual 
opportunities at the present time. Among 
those engaging in this discussion were 


J. A. Eoff; A. E. & J..A. Eoff Agency 
Findlay, Ohio; Harold N. Mann, J. C. Guyles 
& Co., Tacoma; Clyde Estabrook, North Wis 
consin Agency, Rhinelander, Wis.; Geo. H 


Murch, Barney & Barney, San Diego, Cal.; Hay 
ward S. Thompson, General U 
Detroit; C. A. 
Agency, Inc., Omaha; 2 


nderwriters, Inc., 
Abrahamson, Omaha _ Insuran 


Hutchins, Hutchins 


Cox, Inc., Athens, Ga.; A P. Weaver, Ir 
Baltimore; Walter B. Allen, Allen, Russe & 
Allen, Hartford. 


R. M. Bissell 
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lazy but the hard-working 


from 


these are the 


ones who have paid in effort f t! 
rewards of success. They have bene 
fited rather than injured their conte 
poraries by what they have done li 


then, we are forward-looking, it seems 


to me we shall realize that t ve 
successful life demands something ft 
us. The dullards and those who ar 


unwilling to pay the price of hard work 


careful planning and unceasing eff 
cannot hope to win the rewards of life 
They may be carried along with gifts 
and with the dole; they may be fed 
they may become organized into sol 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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State Motor Chiefs Hear 
Talk by Wallace Falvey 
SHARE IN PREVENTION WORK 
Much Being Aseouslished Through Co- 
operation of This Group with 


Efforts of Casualty Companies 


wide reduction in highway fa 


Nation 
talities this vear challenges the mobilized 
forces of the traffic safety movement to 
o forward with a yet broader program 


to combat existing maladjustments, Wal 
lace Falvey, VICE president, Massachu 
setts Bonding & Insurance, and advisory 





committee chairman of the National 
Conservation Bureau, told the Americat 
Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis 
trators in annual convention in Detroit, 
October 5 

Mr. Falvey paid tribute to the help 
of state authorities, emphasized the 
greater uniformity of laws, but noted 
the multiplicity of traffic regulations 
that confront the motorist. Insurance, 


he pledged, will continue to contribute 
its full strength in the battle for highway 
safety. The casualty companies are ac- 
celerating their efforts through the Na 
tional Conservation Bureau. He referred 


particularly to establishment of safe 
driving courses in the schools and plans 
to enlist local insurance agents in the 
safety movement 
Basic Rules Hoped For 
The speaker reported progress on the 
various activities and expressed hop 


that out of the research work now bein 
done will evolve basis rules and methods 
to serves as guides. The battle, he con 


tinued, “will never be completely won, 
but we must surge constantly forward. 
We, in insurance, should like you to feel 
in the future, as we know you have in 
the past, that insurance will consider it 
a privilege to extend every cooperation 
to the life conservation work which you 


administrators are so splendidly under- 
taking.” 


[he record made this year in reduc- 
ing highway fatalities, Mr. Falvey pre- 
dicted, is only a precursor of what can 
be accomplished. Discussing the prob 
lems which lie ahead, the speaker said 
that the movement to make available 
among the states the regulation of each 
motor vehicle administrator’s office will 
do much to prevent licensing unworthy 
drivers, apprehend criminals and create 
greater responsibility with the driver 
Similar good results, he said, will be 
produced by improvements in the col 
lation of records, and an analysis of 
them as a firm foundation of any acci 
dent prevention program 

Administrators Helping 

Mr. Falvey express¢ 1 keer apprecia 
tion of the cooperatior the National 
Conservation Bureau has received from 
the motor vehicle administrators. Safety 
work directed at the age group between 
16 and 20, he emphasized, is of vital 
importance to the future of the safety 


movement as a whole. The project, “Cri 

ating Safer Communities,” designed par 
ticularly to municipalities in estab 
lishir accident prevention programs, 
vas cited as another lit 


assist 


outstand 
ample of cooperation betw 


cal authorities and the 
‘The Center for Safetv Education, at 


ind 


Ne York University,” M1 Falvey 
pointed out, “is our latest contribution 
to the third ‘E’ in the trilog Educa 
tion. We have felt for a long time that 
there was need for educating educators, 
r of training teachers, to function in 
the several fields of education.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Falvey embraced 
the whole field of accident preventior 
ictivities when he said: “There is ne 

netary reward for this, and it fit 
til that there hould be none But 
hay nce becc aware of the human 

irian possibilitic en to you and t 

n the « nuation of ou rk, we 
uld become guilty not only of self 
lebas« ent but of the deb ement I 
te f in any of ou rk we 

et ( turned bacl Ma u 
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H. D. Sayer Executive 
Director State Fund 


GIVING UP STOCK COMPANIES 


Leaves Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives October 15; Active In 
Labor Legislation 
The Commissioners of the New York 
State Insurance Fund, meeting Septem 


ber 30, appointed Henry D. Sayer, for- 
mer New York State industrial commis- 


sioner and compensation insurance ex 
pert, as deputy executive director of the 
fund \nnouncement of the appoint- 
ment was made by Major Nicholas W. 
Muller, executive director of the fund, 
who cooperated closely with Mr. Sayer 
when he was in charge of the State 
Labor Department. Mr. Sayer has re- 
signed as manager of the casualty de- 
partment, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, and will assume his 
new duties October 15. The position is 
one created at the last legislative session 
when a reorganization of the state fund 
management was effected on recommen- 
dation of Governor Lehman. 

Mr. Sayer, while in state office, ini 
tiated many measures importantly affect- 
ine the workmen’s compensation law and 
also the fund. He recommended and ob 
tained creation of the state fund advis- 

ry committee and was its first chair- 
man. He was also instrumental in hav 
ing the law passed permitting the fund 
to pay its own expenses, and in obtain 
ing an amendment to the compensation 
law permitting the fund to write em- 
ployers’ liability insurance in addition to 

orkmen’s compensation. 
Highspots of Sayer’s Career 

\ native of Meadville, Pa., Mr. Sayer 
attended Allegheny College, came _ to 
New York in 1898 and became private 
secretary to the late J. E. Hedges in 
1900. He then went to the law firm of 
Parsons, Closson & Mcllvaine, served 
as secretary to Mr. Parsons, and in 
1910 entered state service as chief clerk 
in the D. A.’s office, New York County. 
From that point on he advanced rapidly 
from secretary of the New York Indus- 
trial Commission to a commissioner and 
finally took complete charge of the New 


York Labor Department and was _ its 
first commissioner under the new form 
of administration 

Resigning from the Department in 


1923 Mr. Sayer became head of Wolff 
Industrial Service. Some ten years later 
he formed Henry D. Sayer, Inc., now 
known as the Sayer Industrial Relations 


Corp. He resigned this post in Decem- 
ber, 1936, to join the Association of C. 
& S. Executives. A feature of his career 


was in 1926 when, as executive secretary 
f the industrial survey commission, a 
joint legislative body, he drafted three 
reports embodying a program of labor 
legislation which was enacted by legisla- 


R. M. Bissell 
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ot 


roups of voters who will strive to affect 


the course of legislation, making their 
presumed rights and _ privileges the 
wrongs of others, but in the end such 
people cannot escape failure. Nature 
pays for industry and production and 
rewards efficiency. She frowns on their 
opposites. Those who rejoice at oppor- 
tunities for work, the studious, the effi 
cient, the courageous, the kindly, the 
just, will possess the joy of living. Thess 
are the ones who will really live the 
successful life 

“May I add that I believe it is be 


cause you men have, consciously or un 
consciously, been actuated by the doc 


trine which I have just endeavored to 
describe that you have achieved suc 
cess—not only the success which has 


brought you here today, but the success 
which I am sure characterizes your 
lives.” 

In conclusion he said: 

“T shall close 
est personal 


by expressing my kind 
regards for each and all 


UNDERWRITER 





Act in Truck Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 


others not affiliated with the operators’ 
associations, These trucks, he announced, 
would be manned by union drivers who 
would be paid the schedule of wages 
which he had suggested as the basis 
for settlement of the strike. It was ap- 
parent, however, that to operate these 
trucks insurance would be necessary to 
protect the interests of any operators 
who were loaning their trucks for the 
emergency or of bailees of the freight 
that was to be moved. 
Companies Act Quickly 

It was at that point that the Mayor 
appointed a committee of two—Execu- 
tive Vice-President Griffith of the New 
York Board of Trade and Secretary 
Davis of the Chamber of Commerce—for 
the purpose of arranging for the in- 
surance. 

Word reached the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters that 


Messrs, Griffith and Davis desired to 
see the Bureau in order to find if such 
insurance could be provided. At the 
time that the Bureau learned that 
Messrs. Griffith and Davis wanted to 


call, the special committee of the Bu- 
reau on automobile insurance was in 
session, Messrs. Griffith and Davis were 
told that their visit would be welcome. 
Messrs. Griffith and Davis came to the 
Bureau, appeared before the committee 
and explained that they were members 
of the Greater New York Citizens Com- 
mittee which was working with the 
Mayor in an effort to settle the strike. 
They pointed out the disastrous results 
which would ensue if the strike contin- 
ued for even a day or two, and said that 
the Citizens’ Committee, representing the 
ereat business interests of the city, was 
behind the Mayor in his proposed op 
eration of trucks for this emergency 
work. They said that in order to carry 
out their plans it would be necessary to 
have insurance protecting the interests 
of the city and the owners or bailees of 
the goods that might be moved. They 
had been appointed a committee of two 
to handle this insurance feature, but, 
knowing little about either the actual 
insurance requirements or the practical 
procedure, they were coming to the com- 
panies for assistance. They appeared at 
the Bureau at 10 a. m. and indicated that 
insurance would be needed by 1 p. m. 
They stressed the importance to the bus- 
iness interests of the city in having tlie 
cooperation of the insurance industry. 
All Insurance Interests Cooperate 
The special committee appreciated that 
this was not a matter that could be han- 
died as a Bureau function, but felt sure 
that the insurance companies themselves 
could work out the problem. Accord- 
ingly, the special committee brought rep- 
resentatives of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association and the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association togeth- 
er with the committee and quickly ob- 
tained their agreement to cooperate. The 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation agreed to arrange for the han- 
dling of any fire, theft and collision in- 
surance that was needed; the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association agreed 
to arrange for any cargo insurance, and 
the individual companies represented on 


the special committee of the National 
Bureau indicated their willingness to 
write any required bodily injury and 


property damage insurance with the un- 
derstanding that all members of the 
3ureau would be given an opportunity 
to participate in the underwriting on a 
pro rata basis. 

One of the leading casualty compa- 
nies was selected by the Bureau com- 
mittee as the company to issue the cov- 
erage, with the assurance of the six 


to be able to take any part in this twen- 
of you. Also I want to say that it has 
been a great disappointment to me not 
Finally I wish to pay a very brief and 
inadequate but nevertheless deeply felt 
tribute to the staff of the company, in- 
cluding its very able president, who have 
so whole-heartedly cooperated with you 
throughout this entire campaign.” —~ 


oo 
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H. & A. Conference Issues 
1938-39 Official Directory 


The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference of Chicago has just published 
its official directory for 1938-39, brought 
up-to-date to include new activities of 
the organization started last year: a 
complete breakdown of individual com 
pany members according to type of op 
ganization, premium income for preced. 
ing calendar year; type of classification 
manual used, states in which company 
is licensed, and names of officers or de 
partment heads to whom correspondence 
should be addressed. 

An important feature of the new de 
rectory is the listing of Conference com. 
mitees for 1938—a dozen in all—chair. 
men of which are as follows: Agen 
Management, O. F. Davis, Illinois Bank. 
Life; education, E. J. Faulkner 
Woodmen Accident; entertainment, E 
G. Trimble, Jr.. Employers Reinsurance: 
legal, V. J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit H.& 
A.; legislative, Paul Garey, Commercial 
Casualty; manual, C. T. O’Connell, North 
American Accident ; membership, Walter 
3arber, First Reinsurance; memorials 
R. L. Walker, National Masonic Proyi- 
dent; program, H. P. Skoglund, North 
American Life & Casualty; public rela 
tions, G. R. Kendall, Washington Na- 
tional; resolutions, C. W. McNeill, 
Massachusetts Accident, and underwrit- 
ing, J. H. Thornburg, National Casualty, 


ers 





FRENCH LEAVES AGENCY 

Eifert, French & Co., Inc., New York, 
announce the resignation of Lee PD, 
French as secretary-treasurer. He has 
been with that office since its inception, 
Having become secretary-treasurer of the 
General Transportation Casualty, New 
York, Mr. French has given up his 
agency association to devote his time to 
the company. 


E. W. Sawyer Talk 


(Continued from Page 33) 


is now pending before proper committees 
of the National Bureau and the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance. He explained: 
“Under this plan, if adopted, a carrier may 
use one public liability policy affording, on 
plan of an all-cover automobile policy, the five 
covers, any combination of them, or it may 
separate policies. The five covers will be 
(1) premises and operations, (2) elevators, 
(3) vehicles, (4) products and (5) contractual. 
Owners’ protective and contractors’ protective 
covers will cease to exist as covers, the lia 
bility being included in the premises and opera 
tions cover. A change in the premium provision 
will permit collection of proper premium for 


or 


use 


such exposure as exists. The same is true of 
extraordinary alterations and repairs. Demon 
stration and installation will be automatically 


covered, and the rates will be adjusted for the 
operations in which exposure waf 
rants a charge. The products cover will include 
a completed business operation as a product of 
the business.” 

An advantage of this plan, Mr, Sawyer 
said, is the ease with which the compre- 
hensive public liability policy can 
converted into a blanket policy if the 
insured chooses to purchase insurance 
under all ‘five of the new covers Of 
under such of them as apply to his 
business. 

Before closing his address, Mr. Sawyet 
touched on unauthorized practice of law 
by lay adjusters and said: : 

“The attack upon our frontiers by our friend 
ly enemies, the lawyers, seems to be abatin 
except in a few states. The agreement reach 
between representatives of the insurance com 
panies and the committee of the American Baf 
Association establishing a board to consider am 
to negotiate settlement of individual complaints 


classes of 


should have a far-reaching psychological effect 
upon the opinion of members of state, county 
and local bar associations. Be 


— 


ty-five years campaign beyond occasional 
consultations with President Rutherford 
other companies on the committee that 
they would participate on a pro rata 
basis, A vice-president of the company 
which issued the coverage called at the 
office of the City Corporation Counsel 
and got the exact details for the isst 
ance of a binder. . 

The insurance companies and the mt 
surance company organizations receiveé 
many compliments for the speed in whieh 
they operated and the helpful spirit they 
displayed in this emergency. 
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A NEW SALES AID| 
GOOD THE YEAR 
ROUND 


“Let's Shake On It”, emphasizing juvenile 
insurance, is a new member of the direct 
mail advertising family which faithfully 





serves our field representatives. 


| et s shake on 1t -. There are now forty pieces in our line 
| | ae * which is probably one of the most ex- 
tensive direct mail advertising services 


offered by any life insurance company. 





The records for 1935-6-7 show that during 
this period, our agents sold an average 
of one among every 14 people cultivated 
by the advertising. 


Each letter and folder carries to the 
prospect the name of our representative 
who will call, thereby individualizing the 
advertising for our salesmen. 


Massachusetts Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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At Work 














Debts Paid; 
Small Home Built 


Cc. W.. Hollinshead, general agent, 


Manhattan Life, lives in Marshall, Tex., 
where people have modest homes, earn 
small salaries, but despite that 60% of 
so insurance minded 


the population are 





CHARLES W. HOLLINSHEAD 


that they have some insurance. He feels 
it is better to sell a man a small policy 
that can be kept in force rather than 
a larger one which will lapse for inability 
to pay. Anyway, it is a sure program 

Greater part of his smaller poli- 
cies is of saving type, Endowment and 
Retirement, 


Starter. 


_A few years ago he sold a young mar- 
ried man and father of three children a 
$2,000 policy, Double Indemnity. Insured 
had difficult time paying premiums; from 
time to time gave lien notes and once 
was forced to borrow on policy. During 
his time two additional children were 
making five children dependent 
when he later was killed as result of 
auto accident injuries. He had no sav- 
ings and only accumulation was a ten- 
acre farm which had no house. 





What Insurance Proceeds Can Do 


“I suggested to the beneficiary that 
he take only $2,000 in cash,” said Mr. 
Hollinshead. “That would pay current 
debts, enable her to build a small house 
n the farm, still leave a small balance. 
\nd from the remaining $2,000 she 
could have an income of $27 per month 

(Continued on Page 12) 


children hear about. 
immediate funds which have cleaned up the emergency debts following 
a breadwinner’s death, kept the family intact, and been the most com 


careers, helped save innumerable businesses, given impetus to wide 


placing small policies. 
agency. 


Gold 


Millions of SMALL POLICIES 
Have Helped WIN POPULARITY 
For AMERICA’S GREATEST 


PROTECTIVE INSTITUTION 


The backbone of life insurance coverage is the small policy. It is 
the first the prospect buys, first the agent writes, first most of the 
In tens of millions of homes it has furnished the 


Keeping the 
Home Intact 


x: « Knight, Boykins, Va. d 
Atlantic Life, ha 


lred policies or more annually for twen 


forting friend in life’s saddest moments. It has started multitudes of — agent, placed a 


spread habits of thrift. It has made life insurance the best loved of ty years. Many of his clients are 
American institutions. farmer 

In the business itself no producer can succeed unless he has faith “T have 
in the small policy, writes as many as he can, even though his average 
sized case be large. Well he knows by experience that it is the foun 
dation stone in program building; that the more small ones he places 
the greater will loom the influence of life insurance; and when those 
small policies are paid after death cuts off their owner’s life span; or a 
maturity is reached; or the policy operates through many another bene 
ficence, then is presented with continuous eloquence a constant demon 
stration of the Institution of Life’ Insurance at) work. stories 
illustrating the importance and working of small policies are furnished 
readers of The Gold Book. 


cen times without number how 


Some 


When “Small” Protection Looks Large 


In the Dallas agency of the Bankers’ the protection looms like a mountain. 
Life, W. B. Scroggie, manager, are a Growth of an individual's protection is, 
number of men unusually successful with of course, an endorsement of life insur- 
One of them, S. ance, Here’s an example: A quarter 
IF. Davis, has been thirty years with the of a century ago I wrote Dr. S.’s first 
policy, a $2,000 20-Pay, following that 
two years later with a $5,000 20-Pay. 
After both policies had been paid up he 
added two $10,000 policies and one $25,- 
000.” 


“In that experience,” he said to The 
300k, “I have seen life insurance 
play a most important part in people’s 
lives. A policy may appear small when 
taken out, but sometimes at a later date 


(Continued on Page 12) 


ey 





bx GG, 


R. C. KNIGHT 


the small policy helps keep the |} 
together. Life insurance serves the citi 
zens of my county in a great big 


Here are some cases illustrating insur 


ance at work after death of the fan 


head: 

“A man died, leaving $4,000 life in 
ance A month later his wife di 
Six children were left orphan 
brother gave them a home on _ the 


strength of the life insurance money 


father left. Another instance was 





ofa father who died and left the 
daughter and 23-year-old son only $3.04 
life insurance. Jt was enough, |} 
to pay off a ¢ he I 
the buri expense and ive 
a start in busine with tl t 
Sull anothe e is th f 
left a wido nd six 
that € o1 $2,000 insurance 
i gage the far an ] 
now doing we c 
THEY PLACED MANY SMALL POLICIES <i pa —— ; 1. 
Left to right: Larry Munzesheimer, S. F. Davis, C. V. King and Henry S. Miller, [| wrote a boy for $1,000, who now sir 
Jr., Bankers Life, Dallas Agency has paid for $24,000 additional 
Pag> 1] 
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The Outstanding Development Case 


The Story of a Small Policy Sold in 1913 Which Has Led 
to the Sale of Many Policies and Coverage of Much 


United 
policy 


The outstanding case in the 
States of how an initial small 
can grow into an unusually wide insur- 
ance coverage is the experience of Wii- 
liam A. Buchholz, New York Life, Okla- 
homa City, with Harvey P. Everest, 
owner of the Mid-Continent News Co., 
wholesalers of publications, who have 
4,500 names on their galley list. 

When the first policy was taken in 
December 24, 1913, Mr. Everest was only 
19 years old. It was a 20-Pay and the 
premium was $29.26. Three years later 
he was insured for $1,000, and in 1917 
for $1,500. In 1921 Mr. Everett’s busi- 
ness stature had grown so that he was 
able to buy from Mr. Buchholz a $25,000 
policy. In 1923 he bought $60,000; in 
1925 $111,500; in 1926 $300,000 

In the meantime he started insuring 
other persons closely associated with Mr. 
Everest, either in his home or business. 
He wrote a policy on Mrs. Everest in 
December 31, 1923, for $1,000. A few 
months before that he had written Mr 
Everest’s mother for $10,000. He also 
wrote a $10,000 policy on the man who 
was then manager for Mr. Everest. In 
1931 he wrote policies on two sons of 
Mr. Everest, one for $75,000 and the 
other for $70,000. Meantime, he began 
to write an extremely large number of 
employes and associates. From the years 
1913—when the first policy was written— 
to 1932, nearly fifty policies were writ- 
ten, all growing out of that first con- 
tract. Since then the numbers have 
largely increased until the entire insur- 
ance on all concerned is much more than 
a million. 

This insurance has been made th 
subject of an extremely interesting ad 
dress by Mr. Buchholz, bearing the title, 
“Giant Oaks from Small Acorns Grow,” 


More Than $1,000,000 


for several of the buildings that are now 
large structures there. He sold some 
building lots on the instalment plan in 
order to accommodate two brothers en- 
caged in that work; then 
geo into life insurance. He started with 
New York Life in May, 1911, as an 
office boy at $40 a month; was advanced 





Waton Studiv 


WILLIAM A, BUCHHOLZ 


to assistant cashier; sold insurance first 
at night. First sale was a $1,000 policy. 

For years one of the leaders of the 
New York Life, one of Mr. Buchholz’s 
remarkable years was 1926 when he paid 


for $1,390,500. Only recently he wrote 
sixty-one applications in twenty-two 
working days, concentrating on the 


child’s 30 Year Endowment and writing 
thirty-five policies on that contract alone 


Many Policyholders in This Group 





Some Employes of Mid-Continent News Co., Oklahoma City 


and the story, known from one end of 
the New York Life organization to the 
other, is frequently told to new men as 
an inspiration and guidance. 

Mr. Everest has been extremely help- 
ful to Mr. Buchholz and the Everest 
insurance is well known to the people 
of Oklahoma City 

How He Got His Start 


Born in a small Nebraska town, Mr. 
Buchholz moved to Oklahoma and lived 
m a farm. He was forced to leave 
‘chool at age of 7. Eventually, he ar 
rived in Oklahoma City, got a job as 
apprentice plumber, then various othe 
jobs including one in which he cut stone 


During those twenty-two days one policy 
he wrote was on a new-born baby, ar- 
rangements having been made in advance 
with the child’s father. He promised to 
"phone as soon as he learned whether the 
baby was a boy or girl. Within a few 
minutes after the child was born the 
father went to the telephone and gave 
3uchholz the information. Total volume 
on the sixty-one applications was $74,500. 
Marion Talley’s Insurance 

An earlier policy which gave Mr. 
Buchholz a great thrill was when he 
wrote Marion Talley for $500,000 on a 
visit to Oklahoma City made by the 
Kansas City girl who won fame over- 


decided to 


night at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. Her father, mother and 
sister were to receive one-fifth of that 
amount, and two-fifths were to go to 
provide a fund for promising young 
singers of Missouri and Kansas. 








Dallas Agents 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Ralph Burnham has among his clients 
many women. He sells the wives of the 
men Endowment at Age 60 and in ex- 
plaining the plan to a wife he treats 
it as a gift of $1,000 which she will re- 
ceive at 60, eliminating from her mind 
the insurance angle. Her husband is 
perfectly willing to pay the premium be- 
cause he treats it as a business propo- 
sition. 

C. V. King makes a business on age 
change cards. He writes a policy on a 
child in the family before he talks to 
the father as he found that the father 
has been interested enough to be insured 
and in every instance is anxious for his 
son to get started on an insurance pro- 
gram as soon as possible. He learns 
many times from the card that the 
father is fully insured according to his 
ability to pay, and that many times 
having taken the policy late in life, 
the father appreciates the low premium 
on his children. He gives an illustration 
where the father sent him to a drug 


_ 38 


store to write his son a $1,000 policy 
On being told by the agent that his 
father had sent him the boy immediately 
took the policy. : 

Henry Miller, Jr., 24 years old, on the 
other hand, starts almost every case with 
a small policy on the son or daughter 
about his own age and then gets an 
entre to the father, frequently resulting 
in good sized business contracts. 

Larry Munzesheimer, 23 years old 
finding it somewhat difficult to get inter. 
views with older business men, specia'- 
ized entirely on $1,500 Endowment poli- 
cies on girls and has been successful 
He finds the average man or woman will 
put up the stiffest kind of a struggle to 
prevent Endowment policies from lapsineg 


Hollinshead 
(Continued from Page 11) 


which would tide over until oldest boy 
could help her. It worked to splendid 
advantage. Because of this case I got 
many applications, including wife and 
eldest son of insured. 

“Another case was that of a young 
woman school teacher who had a $1,000 
policy with Double Indemnity. Coming 
from a poor family, she had borrowed 
to complete her education, a debt un- 
paid. She also was killed in a car acci- 
dent, In making the settlement I learned 
that the funeral expenses of the father 
who had died several years previously 
had never been paid and there were 
other obligations. I suggested to the 
mother of the deceased that she accept 
a settlement of half of the proceeds in 
cash, balance to be paid in an income 
for several years. That also resulted 
in several new policies being written. 

“About eight years ago I placed a 
$1,500 policy on a business man and to- 
day the same man is paying an annual 
premium of $3,000 in additional insur- 
ance I have written.” 


A Greater New York Incident 


In Greater New York Ben H. Hyde, 
eeneral agent, Penn Mutual, told The 
Gold Book of the sale of a small policy 
which started a Damon and Pythias type 
friendship. 

“This prospect bought the policy in 
1924,” he said. 
of prosperity he and his associates bought 


“In next succeeding years 


insurance rather continuously, also annu- 
ities. Illness overtook him, his business 
slowly tapered off, but the ‘sacred money’ 
of life insurance and annuities kept him 


and his wife in comfort and they will 


have no financial worries durinz their 
lifetime. 
“In this respect he is different from 


many men who credit themselves with 
being astute and foreseeing as he ac- 
knowledges his gratitude and obligation 
because I, the agent, made possible pres- 
ent freedom from worry. 

“In addition to our friendship an ad- 
ditional dividend comes to me this year 
in that my family and I spent a few 
weeks with this couple as their guests 
at their Summer home in the Adiron- 
dacks.” 





BEN HYDE 


Young Women Her Clients 


Pauline Messer of the Harold L. Tay- 
lor agency, Mutual Life, was born in 
Japan. After some years she went to 
school in England and France. Less 
than four years ago she came to the 
United States, and she has been selling 
insurance for two years. 

About half of her business is with 
young women and as she is still in her 
20’s she can meet them on her own 
ground as she is familiar with their 
problems. 


“I do not find that women are so easy 
to do business with as men, but once 
they are sold they do some excellent 
propaganda work for their insurance 
representative,” she said to The Gold 
300k. “With women under 35 
feel that it is most important not to 
stress the ‘savings for one’s old age’ too 
much. Instead, I point out that ‘when 
you are married and have children grown 
up it will be a comfortable feeling to 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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GOOD IMPRESSIONS 
On the Public 


A General 
Agency 
Receptionist 


Nearly every general agency has its 
own method of greeting visitors to the 
agency, and some pay particular atten 
tion to such welcomes. That first im- 
pression is important. 

One of the largest insurance produc- 
tion forces in the country is the Penn 
Mutual Life’s home office agency, which 
is on the second floor of the company’s 





Edna Stever, Penn Mutual 


building in Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia. Every person who calls at the 
building to visit this agency is greeted 
upon leaving the elevator by Miss Edna 
D. Stever who sits at a control desk in 
the elevator corridor so that she can 
quickly greet all persons about to enter 
the agency, 

Knows Where All Can Be Found 

She said to The Gold Book: “When 
anybody wants anybody I’m supposed to 
know where they are, and do know.” 

That means being acquainted with the 
Whereabouts of some 250 agents and 
forty-three clerks. It means checking 
them in and out by means of a sliding 
name list on her desk. It means direct- 
Ing visitors and taking delivering mes- 
sages. To help her she has a three- 
trunk-line-telephone, but, of course, does 
not operate a regular telephone switch- 
board 


Her memory skill is remarkable. She 





Hf American public is insurance-minded. It carries a tremendous in- 

surance coverage; is in constant contact with insurance people, including 
daily visits by thousands of agents who want to sell insurance, or to discuss 
existing insurance, or to renew acquaintance with clients. Insurance com- 
pany representatives are constantly calling upon farmers in connection with 
properties and city people in connection with a variety of different mat- 
ters. There are innumerable visits in connection with claim payments. 
On the other hand, insurance offices are constantly being visited by the 
public—to discuss insurance, or be examined for insurance, or to pay pre- 
miums, or change beneficiaries, or to make agreements, or to ask for 
information. 

It is of extreme importance to the institution of life insurance that a 
good impression be made with every contact. The public’s viewpoint of 
life insurance is largely based on insurance performance and on how the 
insurance representative conducts himself. That also includes the telephone 
operator. 

In the accompanying articles The Gold Book tells how the public ts 
handled by the insurance people in many of their relationships. Naturally, all 
relationships—these contacts—cannot be covered for lack of space. 


Receiving Policyholders at Home Office 


* 


ae 


. _ 
e 
aiiFORMATION 


Information Bureau, New York Life, Home Office Building 

of the New York Life feel at home 
direct him or her where they want 
go and as expeditiously and courte- 


Proper reception of policyholders visit fic 
ing the home office of a life company to 
plays an important role in making good to 
impressions on the public. ously as possible, is the misson of the 

To make every visitor to the home of- information bureau of that company, lo- 
™ — ——— —_—___——_ cated in the main lobby. This building 
has had splendid luck in not forgetting is one of the tallest in the midsector of 
names or faces, and that includes per- New York City; is thirty-three stories 
sons of the building as well as regular high and has five basements. The com- 
visitors. When asked to memorize a_ pany itself occupies a little more than 
particular visitor’s name and face she has 70% of rentable space in the building. 
demonstrated that she can go back quite Coming into this building every month 
a number of years, which makes a_ are thousands of people—and included 
particularly good impression on anyone among the periodic visitors are two of 
who has not visited the agency in a America’s greatest notables — Herbert 
long time. Exact number of years she Hoover and Alfred E. Smith, both di- 
she has been on the job is five. rectors of the company. Another di- 
_<As_ the agency’s receptionist she is rector was the late Calvin C. Coolidge. 
invariably gracious and amiable. (Continued on Page 63) 


Meeting 


Public at 
The Window 


By May Farrell, 
Window Clerk, Metropolitan Life 


On one of those 


seeins 


days when work 
pleasant and people more agree 
able than usual, a young mother, accon 
panied by her little daughter, paid a 
As I was enter- 


premium at my window, 





May Farrell, Metropolitan Life 


! t €] v tle ne 
severely. wnpulsively ke 

\ hereup: n ur flustered p licyh ld 
plained to me that she had taker 
child to the z the day before 


impression of bars and cages was 
upon the youngster, I 
claimed on seeing my window: “Plea 
Mommy, lift me up to see the monkey.’ 
I laughed in grateful appreciation. The 
little one at least gave to the unknow: 
behind the window the dignity of an 
individual with traits paz 
self. Her idea was a ig con- 
trast to that of some policyholders wh 
seem to consider a clerk little more than 
a writing machine—and inquisitive 
ne at tl littl 





















Give me ten curi le 
ones wanting to see the nkey I 
than one individual who may be i 
to resent, in a high-y j Cc 
quiries as to present address 
statement of the amount of premiun lue 


Being As Impersonal As Possible 
From my experience with the I 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Making Good Impressions On the Public 


Telephone 
Operators 
Make Friends 


The most frequent contact between the 
public and an insurance office is the one 
which is made by telephone. Soon after 
the telephone became popular general 
agents and companies were quick to 
realize that this is one of the most im- 
portant of all contacts and that if it 
is not a friendly one it should not be 
the fault of the telephone insurance op- 
erator. Hence, more than usual care 
has been exercised by insurance offices 
in employing girls at the switchboard. 
It is a place where temperament is con- 
spicuous by its absence. It is one spot 
where it is imperative that diplomacy 
always shall rule. Whether the call is 
for information or for a personal chat 
or comes from a man or woman who 





— — 


, 








MARGARET MULREIN 

thinks a grievance has been done and 
who demands satisfaction the telephone 
operator never forgets that as far as 
she is concerned her attitude must be 
strictly professional; as friendly and 
helpful as possible; and that the con- 
nection with the right party in the 
building shall be made as expeditiously 
as possible and in the most even tem- 
pered mood, This “I want to help you” 
manner, failure to get excited, is one 
of the best amity builders in the entire 
insurance business. 


Sixteen Women at 55 John Street 
Switchboard 


An idea of the importance of the tele- 
phone in the daily routine of an insur- 
ance organization can be gauged by the 
fact that the Travelers switchboard at 55 
John Street, New York City, handles 
from 7,500 to 8,000 calls every business 
day. These calls include incoming, out- 
going, long distance, home office, inter- 
building and tie-up lines, the latter re- 
ferring to Travelers offices at 55 John 
Street calling other Travelers offices or 
being called by them. The telephone 
staff at 55 John Street consists of six- 
teen women. Each of them gets a spe- 
cial three months’ training after joining 
the Travelers. 

The building serves as headquarters 
for the Travelers in New York. Vice- 
President John McGinley, in charge of 
casualty lines in the Greater New York 
area, and Ralph L. Smith, assistant su- 





perintendent of agencies in charge of 
life, accident and group production in 
Greater New York, are located in the 
building. It also contains the metro- 
politan department of the Travelers 
Fire, of which Fred W. Kentner is 
manager; a casualty branch under John 
E. Gossett; a life, accident and group 
branch under R. N. Haines. Many of 
the leading agents of the Travelers in 
New York City also have offices in the 


building, as well as the service depart- 
ments, such as the adjusters and engi- 
neers. 
Margaret Mulrein ’Phone Staff 
Supervisor 

Supervisor of telephones at 55 John 
Street is Margaret Mulrein, who first 
joined the telephone staff of the com- 
pany when its principal New York City 

(Continued on Page 62) 


Answering Policyholders’ Letters 


One of the most important details in 
every general agency and home office is 
the handling of correspondence. In home 
offices, especially, leading companies re- 
ceive thousands of letters every day 
which require answers. Manner of reply 
is of extreme importance. Some of those 
letters should never be answered in a 
manner which is stereotyped, cold, writ- 
ten without feeling. If they are, the 
impression left is most unfortunate. This 
most applies to letters from policyhold- 
ers. It is natural, nowadays, that letters 
should be received from the insured ask- 
ing for opinions covering a wide range 
of topics, including what the company 
thinks of the economic situation, invest- 
ments, interest rates; or want assurance 
that critics of life insurance are uni- 
formed or erroneous. 

The president of one large life com- 
pany whose letters to policyholders are 
unusually intelligent, written with ex- 
treme care and with the thought of their 
reaction in the community, was asked 
by The Gold Book if he would sum- 
marize the company’s practices in the 


treatment of policyholders from the 


standpoint of the mail. 

Recognize Right to Ask Questions 

His response follows: 

“We endeavor to reply in appropriate 
way to all communications from our 
policyholders upon any subject connected 
with insurance or with the business of 
the company in which they hold mem- 
bership. We recognize the right of 
the member to ask questions, to coim- 
plain, to criticize, and, whether ques- 
tioning, complaining or criticizing, to 
have our respectful attention. This at- 
titude on our part is not affected by 
the amount of the insurance policy, and 
the same care is exercised in approxi- 
mately replying to a complaint or in- 
quiry from a policyholder with an insur- 
ance contract of the face value of $500 
as from a policyholder with the company 
limit. 

“Considering that our policyholders 
number many thousands of people the 
letters received are practically negligible, 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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H. Sheridan Baketel, 
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2500 Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 


District Offices: 


518 Washington St. 
Reading, Pa. 
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Delaware Trust Bldg. 
Wilmington, Del. 








Tact of 
Medical 


Examiners 


Every time a person is written for in- 
surance he is examined for insurance. 
The good impression made by the agent 
—it must have been good in order to 
negotiate the sale—may be removed by 
the doctor if he does not appreciate 
that every person he examines is a dis- 
tinct personality and that he must think 
more of the person being examined than 
he does about himself. The doctor js 
the representative of the company and 
the fewer mannerisms he has the bet- 
ter. Above all he should not be too 
blunt, too businesslike, too much in a 
hurry to get through, with an air of 
“Well, let’s get this thing over with so 
I can make another call.” The exami- 





DR. LADISLAUS J, PERENYI 


nation should be made in a place where 
the person examined is comfortable and 
can give attention to the work in hand. 
The Gold Book was told by a celebrated 
New Yorker of a visit he made to an 
examiner’s office where he was pet- 
mitted to sit unnoticed for ten minutes 
or so; with no literature of any sort to 
read; and then was examined with icy 
proficiency and entire lack of human 
interest. That was the poorest type of 
public relations. At least, there might 
have been an insurance pamphlet on 
the table. 

Has Made 20,000 Examinations For 

Insurance Companies ; 

One of the busiest and most diplomatic 
of the medical examiners in New York 
City is Dr. Ladislaus J. Perenyi, who 1s 
chief medical examiner in Greater New 
York for the Connecticut Mutual, and 
also examines for a number of other 
companies. 

Dr. Perenyi is a graduate of Fordham 
University and of the New York Uni- 
versity Medical School. After studying 
abroad for a year he served three years 
in hospitals of Greater New York. For 
life insurance he examines approximately 
2,000 people a year, and has examined 
20,000 since becoming engaged in_ this 
work. His examinations are made in 


four places: in the home or the office 
of the applicant, in the office of the in- 
surance company, or in the home of the 
physician. 
“The advantage of a man being ex- 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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an Just a simple matter of division to most people. 

i ci To others a matter of Food, Clothing, Shelter, Independ- 

xami ence, Happiness. 
Each month *10,560 checks totaling $948,179.49 leave 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company's Home 
Office for the homes of Annuitants and Beneficiaries. 
Each month these checks averaging $89.79 help to write 
the current chapter to 10,560 Human Interest Stories. 

f It the circumstances underlying these 10,560 checks 

my could be set down, chapter by chapter, and life by life, 
we should have a human document unsurpassed by 
anything that literature knows. 
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Insurance Good-Will Building 





As S | 7 
‘By. Public Opinion Interpreters 


While the esteem in which life insurance is held will match the ss | 
public’s regard for any American institution, attested by the fact that B h Pp bl d Ag Sh ld 
no other American institution has reached and held its heights, there is ot u IC an ent Ou ave 
a widespread discussion in the insurance business as to how the gains 


of life insurance shall be solidified and its good-will of nearly a century Same Concept of Life Insurance 


strengthened. 
In the past year or two this discussion has been stimulated by 
the sudden appearance in the arena of a flock of authors who have By Edward L. Bernays 
written critical books in which they have endeavored to present argu- Counsel on Public Relations, New York City 
ments that most existing life insurance is not the kind of life insurance 
which should have been purchased in the first place. The authors have | have been asked to write a few para- before any direct attempt is made to sell 


been largely life insurance agents with a grouch or a grievance, or who staphs from the angle of what life in- any specific kind or line of life insur- 
. surance men can do in their daily routine ance. It is important from the stand- 


have had a tie-up with a sales organization which can follow the books to inerease the confidence of the public point of making a sale as well as from 
with calls of agents bent on upsetting insurance. Some books also have they come in contact with in life insur- the standpoint of insuring that there 
been written by professors. There have also made their appearance a_ ance. shall be as little misconception about 
number of so-called “policyholders’ service” companies or bureaus, offer- It seems to me that the obligation of life insurance as it is possible to have. 
ing consultation and resulting in some twisting of business. Situation °Y¢TY life insurance man should be to 
has been aggravated by appearance of life insurance critics on the radio. 

Some of America’s greatest experts in the job of gauging and 
interpreting public sentiment and in understanding mass psychology 
have been asked by The Gold Book to write for it articles on the subject 
of insurance good-will building. At least four of these men have won 
nation-wide recognition as great students of the subject of relationship 
hetween the public and industry or business. They are consulted by 
some of the principal business concerns in the country. What The 
Gold Book wanted them to tell was suggestions for making confidence 
in life insurance more widespread. 


For Good Relationship Beginat Home 
And Then Work from Inside Out 
to make the sale on the part of the 


By Paul W. Garrett 
life insurance man and the actuality of 


Director of Public Relations, General Motors Corporation si ; making one. This approach is not only 
EDWARD L. BERNAYS valid in the day-to-day contact of a life 
do to possess the regard of people—do insure that his prospect's concept and  !nsurance man and prospect, it is equally 
for itself as an institution and, as an definition of the words “life insurance” valid in the contact of life insurance a 
inevitable by-products, for the system? corresponds to his own. It is important 4 business, and the public at large. 
The most obvious lesson any company from every standpoint that this be done ae nae aS eee 
can learn and seemingly the most diffi-  - nanets — well thought of in the agency community. 
cult is that good relations outside grow public relations it is that you must begin Begin in the agency community if you 
from good relations inside. If there is at home and work from the inside out. want to be well thought of over the 
any secret to success in building good 3ecin in the agency if you want to be pation. 


Importance of Definition 


The acceptance of a definition of life 
insurance that carries with it in the 
mind of the prospect all those implica- 
tions that are inherent in life insurance 
will be most helpful in making him want 
to buy the commodity that is offered for 
sale. On the other hand, any miscon- | 
ceptions, ignorance, distortions of these | 
two words in the prospect’s mind will 
act as a natural hazard not only towards 
the sale but may adversely affect the 
minds of others your prospect may be 
in contact with. 

Life insurance must be defined to an 
individual in terms of his own desires, 
attitudes, predilections. Life insurance 
must acquire a meaning to him of some- 
thing that he does not want to do with- | 
out, of something he desires in terms 
of the interests of those whom he loves. 
It must also be defined in terms of its 
broader implications, in terms of the 
public interest as well as the private 
interest. 

Such definition, it seems to me, will 
bridge many gaps between the desire 




















Public Relations Begin at Home 


First: A company’s public relations 
program, to get anywhere, must begin 
in the outer office and inside the or- 

If the immediate family 15 


ganization. 
S45. not happy and informed, those whom tt 
‘y bi AYS/) meets on the outside will not be. To 
‘il outsiders those who work for a com- 


it pany are the company—outsiders judge | 
“iii AGENCY ~ the company by the folks in the com- | 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY pany they know. But good relations with 
= employes depend upon something more | 
us than high commissions or wages. The 
‘ui pay of course should be right always, 
ataeteemeaadl but to most every employe a sense that 


he . ° . . e 
he is being treated fairly is just, as 4 
portant as that he is being paid well 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE Co. | [orks sttention to grievances, real o 


fancied inequalities in treatment, failure 











a ; Pittsfield, Mass. to explain the whys and wherefores of 

PAUL W. GARRETT : . company policies—these are the things 
Organized in 1851 that underlie most troubles. 

We are often asked the question by Happy is that organization where by 

insurance people “Eighty-seven years’ Continuous Service to Policyholders” deed every employe is made familiar wit 


What is there that each individual the principles and the philosophy upon 
company in its own way and sphere can (Continued on Next Text Page) 
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A Life Insurance Man’s Answer to 
Life Insurance Criticism 


The best answer an insurance man can make to criticism of 
Life Insurance is the record of the Institution of Life Insurance. 


And what a remarkable record it is! We own 70% of the 
total insurance in force world-wide, with probably 90% of all 
that insurance on the legal reserve, level premium permanent 
plan. Our 64,000,000 policyholders are backed by reserves or 
cash values of 26 billions of dollars invested so widely and wisely 
that the nation is given one of its strongest bulwarks. Disburse- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries have reached tremendous 
heights. An illustration: beginning with 1932 and to date the 
companies have distributed more than eleven billions of dollars, 
a constant outgoing stream which helps keep the nation on an 
even economic keel. 


Most life insurance policies are on the level premium plan 
equalizing the cost throughout life and experience has proved it 
to be the only satisfactory and practical plan for whole life or 
long term insurance. Each of the various types of policies is on 
an accurate actuarial basis. No policy is cheaper than another 
type since every policyholder gets exactly what he pays for. 
Term insurance is not cheap insurance. The premium is lower, 
but so is the benefit. 


Companies do not oppose Term insurance as so many critics 
imply. All companies issue Term insurance. It is suitable either 
(1) where need for insurance is definitely temporary; or, (2) 
where applicant, not able to afford anything else, wishes to obtain 
an option on future protection which he can do by buying a 
convertible Term policy. Term insurance is not a satisfactory 
substitute for permanent life insurance. The fact that those who 
die during the period of Term insurance have paid less does not 
mean that Term insurance is cheaper. The majority will not die, 
but will be left without insurance protection or will be able to 
obtain it only at greatly increased rates later on. The experience 
of a century in this and other countries shows that so-called 
“pure insurance” which involves increasing premium rates is 
suitable and practical only for strictly limited periods, and when 
an attempt is made to carry it further it becomes impracticable. 


Now as to critics. When we inquire into antecedents and 
qualifications of those vociferous in criticism of life insurance in 
books, magazines, over the radio and elsewhere we often find 
that they are without proper background or are irresponsible 
or have not adequate insurance training and knowledge. Posing 





FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
FEBRUARY 1.1843 


Wadsworth Building 
57 William Street 


as experts they frequently claim titles which tend to mislead 
the public. 


Neither policyholders nor the public should take advice 
from such sources when at their command is the expert knowledge 
of the insurance companies and the available counsel of the 
State Insurance Departments. Paramount interest of both com- 
panies and Departments is to give policyholders their best advice. 
Furthermore, it is a misconception, is absurd, to think that com- 
panies make large profits from one kind of insurance in contrast 
to another. 


The general opinion that life insurance protects only the 
individual or family of the individual is a misconception. When 
the individual or the family is properly insured the community is 
the gainer. It is to the community's interest that its individuals 
provide for their independence through individual savings and 
thrift; that they work together to reduce poverty and dependence 
rather than they merely rely on taxation and charity to take care 
of the destitute in emergencies, old age or by reason of death. 
Life insurance offers the machinery to bring this independence 
and service about. 


After many years in the business, my conception always 
has been, is and always will be that Life Insurance serves a 
fundamental need in indemnifying the family against the death of 
its head or any member of the family: that the reserves created 
by this may be used for temporary emergencies through loans 
which should be repaid, and, finally, after the period of raising 
the family and getting those children into the world has passed 
and there are no further requirements for the protection of Life 
Insurance, then the reserve funds can be used for retirement 
income in one’s old age. 


Don’t let haphazard criticism of life insurance dim the glory 
of its record or the service which it has rendered to the individual, 
the community and the nation. The legitimate agent should 
be consulted so that he can show why the public should put a 
larger percentage of its savings into the correct form of insurance 
protection in order that the element of risk shall be spread among 
the many instead of the individual trying to carry it himself. 


This Agency offers a complete Course of Study and Train- 
ing to anyone possessing proper qualifications, who desires to 
enter Life Insurance as a profession as a fulltime representative 


of The Mutual Life. 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Telephone John 4 - 4800 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 
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Good Relationship Begins at Home 


which the business is run. Happier still 
is the organization where words as well 
as deeds on the part of management 
form the basis for understanding—under- 
standing with the salesman and with the 
employe in a “white collar” who has been 
all but forgotten for these many years. 
How the personnel office hires, what the 
manager does, and how management con- 
ducts and articulates itself—these are the 
\ BC prerequisites to building harmony 
within the family. 


Charles Lamb Comment Recalled 


One of the difficulties is that business 
sometimes fails to anticipate the natural 
barriers that grow up between the men 
at the top and the men at the bottom 
as growth takes place. We suspect those 
we do not know, You are all familiar 
with that story of Charles Lamb, who 
said: “I dislike that man.” “But,” came 
the reply, “you do not know him.” “Of 
course,” was Lamb’s answer, “I do not 
know him. If I did, I couldn’t dislike 
him.” 

It is not always easy to transmit the 
philosophy of the president to the new 
salesman. It is not always easy to trans- 
mit the philosophy of the salesman to the 
top management. But unless two-way 
channels of communication are cleared 
from top to bottom and from bottom to 
top, the insurance machine weakens and 
one day bogs down. 

The small merchant employing four 
or five people has no difficulty in main- 
taining an understanding between himself 
and his employes. They know his prob- 
lems. They are willing to cooperate 
when business falls off. They can sce 
he is trying to pull through as best he 
can. As the business expands it becomes 
harder for them to see that—unless the 
small merchant, now grown big, sets 
about deliberately to project the philoso- 
phy that his men just naturally picked 
up when he was small. When the mana- 
ger becomes a step removed from his 
men the business tends to get into ab- 
stractions, The bosses become “manage- 
ment.” The employes become “labor.” 
And then, instead of a fellow who hires 
some one to work for him, we have 
“capital and labor”—and the stage is all 
set for a series of misunderstandings. 


The “Home Town” Folks Know 


Second: A company’s public relations 
is strongly rooted in its agency com- 
munity relations. There is no place a 
company is so much liked or hated as 


where it lives. Employes and towns- 
men observe what goes on, exchange 
views. No company can get away from 


the opinion folks hold in its home town. 
Good community relations grow largely 
from the attitude of employes. As citi- 
zens of the community in which the com- 
pany has its being, they are the best 
spokesmen for its policies. But beyond 
this, industry and insurance companies 
as partakers of community benefits must 
consciously assume their share of re- 
sponsibilities. Local management must 
make sure that it understands the com- 
munity’s wants and needs, and that in 
turn the community is made to under- 
stand what it proposes to do and how. 
For the interests of business and of 
the community are mutual and supple- 
mentary; business contributes the eco- 
nomic atmosphere—the community de- 


termines the moral, the cultural and the 
civic atmosphere in which employes live. 
Unless business has confidence in the 
community and the community has con- 
fidence in business, how can the interests 
of either be fully served? 

“Living Right” Is Not Enough 

Third: With good relations inside the 
business organization and good relations 
within the agency community, you have 
the base for good relations with the pub- 
lic outside, But you can never take 
those relations for granted. Living right 
is not enough. People must know you 
live right. You must know them. They 
must know you. Know your company. 
What we really want is good relations 
with many more people than would find 
out about us were we content to allow 
the deed to speak for itself without any 
aid in its wider projection. 

The art of public relations is in the 
art of multiplication—that is, the art of 
multiplying endlessly the good impres- 
sions of a company. It involves the 
honest but skillful employment of all the 
known media but, most important of all, 
a development of new approaches and a 
more advanced technique in their use 
than any we have as yet learned. The 
multiplier in public relations to work ef- 
fectively must be a 1950 model. 

Recognition of Social Order 
Responsibilities 

In conclusion let me say that none 
of these things are easy of accomplish- 
ment. But none of them are impossible 
of accomplishment. They will not even 
be very difficult, as events seem to be 
shaping now, once business sets about 
its public relations with the same serious 
effort that in eras gone by it set about 
its financing, engineering, its production 
and selling problems. 

They will not be nearly so difficult of 
accomplishment as time goes on if busi- 
ness mindful of its responsibilities in the 
social order begins to stand “for” some 
things and not so often “against” things. 
You and I and everybody working for 
business must severally, and each in his 
own way, assign to himself this task. 
We must look upon public relations, not 
as something superimposed, but as the 
way a business is conducted. It is the 


philosophy of management in its endless 
struggle to give the consumer more for 
less. 
Of, By and For the Consumer 

What each individual company does 
and says will vary as each keeps to its 
sphere, but there is one theme that must 
spread its way through every pattern. 
One basic formula all must follow. I 
refer to the paramount need for labor 
everywhere to plan its course mindful 
that jobs and pay checks come, first and 
last and all the time, from customers. 
I refer to the paramount need for all 
businesses—big and small alike—to plan 
their course mindful that their existence 
is of the consumer, by the consumer and 
for the consumer. With such a concep- 
tion of public relations we will not go far 
wrong, for essentially we are not all cus- 
tomers—all consumers ? 

There is no place for public relations 


—=—!’ 


that connives or squirms or distorts facts 
Public relations is honest. It is frank 
It is open. But it is vigor. It gains 
strength by application. Use it honestly 
but use it on deeds and thoughts to make 
them multiply —without fear, withoy 
apology, without reserve. For to the 
extent that business through public rela. 
tions fails to maintain its initiative, jts 
courage, its freedom of movement, is not 
the whole structure of our society en- 
dangered ? 

To enshrine this philosophy of man. 
agement by public relations as the basic 
concept of the business, to see that it 
pervades the organization from top to 
bottom, to interpret with honesty the 
practices and precepts of the business 
in terms of benefits to others—lest busi- 
ness lose for the world the right through 
sound and ceaseless progress to serve 
humanity. That is public relations, 


Insurance Story Is Appealing 
By Merle Thorpe 


Editor Nation’s Business 


Life insurance companies have contrib- 
uted some of the brightest chapters of 
our business history by weathering eco- 
nomic storms of destructive intensity. 
That they have performed with service 
far beyond the obligations to which they 
are bound by contract is a fact not 
usually recognized in the measure of its 
importance. 

Not only have the companies protected 
the individuals looking to them for secur- 
ity; but more, their generous interpreta- 
tion of responsibility has helped to but- 
tress the faith of the people in the 
soundness of all business, 

Where the proof of public and patri- 
otic service is so demonstrable, the op- 
portunity to evangelize on larger scale 
the worthwhileness of life insurance is 
as inviting as it is real. 

Life insurance has an appealing story 
to tell. It is a story not of mortality 
tables and the grim certainty of death, 
but a cheering story of the good things 
of life—the joys and satisfactions to be 
realized through a determined pledge to 
the future in the fateful present. 


larris & Ewing. 


lj 
MERLE THORPE 


Insurance Is a Sound Business 


Essential to Welfare of Public 


By Glenn Griswold 
Public Relations Consultant, New York City 


Business has done altogether too much 
protesting and not enough thinking since 
the current depression began. And this 





Serving an ever increasing clientele since 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


80 John Street, New York 





Tel. BEekman 3-8340 





depression had its real beginnings in the 
bank failures and price panic of 1920 
In all of the eighteen years that have 
followed, one of the important 
changes in business thinking is mani- 
fested by the recent and still incipient 
awareness on the part of insurance com- 
pany managers of the impact of public 
opinion now and in the future on all 
business and particularly on their own. 

One need not be an alarmist to ob- 
serve that these are critical days in the 
history of the private enterprise system 
of business. In this situation it is un- 
doubtedly true that the insurance busi- 
ness is confronted with a greater oppor- 
tunity and a deeper responsibility than 
any other American business. The op- 
portunity is to take advantage of the 
difficulties of the day and to build for 
itself an immeasurable strength against 
the inevitable trials that will attend the 
economic, social and political stresses © 
this generation. The responsibility lies 
in the fact that this business is in bet- 
ter position than any other to exert 
leadership in a return to sound thinking 


(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston Massachusetts 





To be really HELPFUL to you— 


Our job is not only to furnish illustrations promptly, underwrite cases intelligently, 


vet home office action speedily and make it easy for you to do business. 


BUT— 


more important, to provide You with sales ideas and field assistance to get business. 


OUR FAMILY CHECK BOOK 


IS A PROVED SALES AID. ONE OF OUR BROKERAGE ASSISTANTS WILL 
BE GLAD TO DELIVER ONE OF THESE ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM KITS TO 
YOU, WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS, AND EXPLAIN HOW -IT WORKS. 


The Family Check Book will make it easier for you to close business. 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


If you are a full time representative of any life agency, we solicit your surplus business only. 


AN AGENCY SERVICE THAT MEETS THE MOST EXACTING DEMANDS 
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GLENN GRISWOLD 


A Sound Business 


(Continued from Page 18) 
and sane practice in all fields of human 
endeavor 


Sound Public Policy 


public has too little 
confidence in any business. The insur- 
ance business enjoys a little more public 
confidence than any other. But it has 
a long way to go before public opinion 
becomes an active and constructive force 
in its defense. However, this is not nec 
essarily a vain hope. Few business have 
such immediate contact with so many 
people or so direct and intimate an in- 
fluence on the self-interest of the public 

There is no time to be lost in making 
the most of this opportunity and meeting 
this obligation, But the implication is 
not that either the business or the pub- 
lic will be served by hasty and ill-con- 


The American 


ceived public welfare gestures or by 
rushing into so-called public relations 
publicity before sound public policy is 


urgent need of the 
moment is for study, inquiry and plan- 
ning. Insurance is a sound business 
essential to public welfare. But it 1s 
not enough that its management is in 
the hands of able and honest men and 
that its affairs are conducted conserva- 
tively in the public interest. 

The philosophy cf the American public 
is undergoing profound changes. How 
long the more violent of these urges 
will continue or how far they will go 
will depend directly upon what business 
management does about them in the next 
few years. Public thinking is taking 
many turns, but the most significant of 
them seems to suggest that, consciously 
or not, the people of this country are 
preparing to exchange a_ considerable 
measure of freedom and opportunity for 
a higher degree of security. The prin- 
cipal measure of security that is con- 
sonant with the American system of bus- 
iness and salutary to its business insti- 
tutions is the security which the indi- 
vidual creates for himself. Leadership 
in this direction is closer to the hand of 
insurance than to any other American 
industry or institution. 

National Problem 


established. The 


Insurance, as a 
enterprise, has a 


nationally organized 
national problem of 


public relations to discover and solve. 
But if the needs of the hour are to be 
met, the major job depends upon how 


soon and with what free and fresh point 
of view the individual company discovers 
and solves its own public relations prob- 
lems. These problems concern the re- 
lationships existing between the company 
and that portion of the public with which 
it comes in contact—employes, agents, 
policyholders and prospects. 

The new statesmanship that is develop- 
ing among insurance executives seems to 
promise that the business will soon or- 
ganize and equip itself to do a public 
relations job of lasting significance. 
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Good-Will Building 


Building Greater Confidence In 


Greatest of Service Institutions 
By Robert G. Richards 
Copy and Plan Executive, Livermore & Knight Agency, 
Providence, R. I., and Former Agency Secretary, 
Atlantic Life 


tant cog in the machine and that insur- 
ance could be bought more cheaply and 

In all of the discussion which is going just as satisfactorily over the counter 
on today about the pros and cons of a Admitting that the elimination of 
public education program for the insti- agents’ commissions would reduce the 
tution of life insurance if we will just price of insurance, don’t we immediately 
accept that fundamental fact at the start ‘UN up against the fact that without 
it will make for clearer thinking. the services of the agent life insurance 
ik is not going to be purchased to a size- 
able extent, for protection is sold, not 
bought. The result would be a vastly 
more uninsured public than is the case 
today under the agency system. As a 
result demands for relief would take on 





The public has confidence in, and is 
favorably inclined towards life insurance. 


In viewing the situation it might 
well to ask if the life insurance busi- 
ness, which has been doing such a good 
job, both for the country and for the 
individual citizen, has taken too much 
for granted that the public appreciates 


. much higher sky limits. 
this, and, therefore, has overlooked tell- yr athe ne My : nicer sian ies anne 
: . i gly, ass g thi > age 
ing as much as it should the story of ws : 


what the institution has to offer. is a vital part in the sale of life insur- 
Because the public doesn’t know this 2"C°: the only remaining problem here 
story as it should there are a few “kinks” will be solved by letting the people know 
here and there in the minds of the buyer that he is able ~ ah a that t by 
about certain phases of the life insurance not be anywhere nearly appenncned “4 
business. Would it not be worth while over-the-counter sales. This, as I see it, 
to straighten out these “kinks” ? is the main task ahead of the business 
—to point out convincingly the manifest 
Importance of the Agent advantages of the American Agency Sys- 

For instance, I suspect that a good tem 
many buyers, as a result of propaganda And surely it ought not be 
spread, particularly in the East, have 
the idea that the agent is an unimpor- 


hard to 
show how desirable it is to have on call 
a reliable agent who can design an insur- 


Important That Insurance Gauge 


General Trends of Public Opinion 


yy John Urban Riley 
Associate, Stoddard & Co., Boston 


That life insurance, as an institution, 
needs a sound public relations program 
seems to be the conclusion of almost 
everyone connected with the business. 
In this respect, life insurance is no dif- 
ferent from any other business or indus- 
try that wishes to attune itself to chang- 


ing public attitudes and desires, except 
that the need is possibly more clear and 
pressing. 

What is the life insurance business 
going to do about keeping the confidence 
and increasing the understanding of its 

(Continued on Page 42) 


IN NEW JERSEY 


An Agency which does the unusual to the 
profit of the underwriter and the satisfaction 
of the most discriminating and exacting client. 


HOWARD C, LAWRENCE & CO. 


General Agents 





1180 Raymond Boulevard Newark, New Jersey 
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ance program that will fit an individual's 
needs for himself and his family. And 
after the program has been arranged, 
there will be many instances when the 
agent will be required to make adapta- 
tions in it, or to render service. Finally, 
there will come the time when the agent 
or his successor will have the duty to 
perform of delivering the claim check 
and assisting the bereaved family in ar- 
ranging for the best use of the settle- 
ment options, which, incidentally, the 
agent could well use in selling far more 
than at present. 

Upsetters of Confidence in Existing 

Insurance 

In my opinion companies really owe 
it to the public to inform it just what 
an error policyholders will make if they 
follow the fallacious advice of the “anal- 
ysts” and convert their regular plans of 
life insurance to Term, investing them- 
selves the savings in premiums, The 
best evidence of the unsoundness of such 
a program is shown in the fact that fol- 
lowing the death of James P. Sullivan, 
arch critic of the insurance policies held 
by most people, it was revealed that 
he had not followed his own teachings 
in his personal life insurance. A Rich- 
mond _ banker, who had been somewhat 
perturbed by “investment” suggestions 
from the critics, told me that the revela- 
tion of Sullivan’s own insurance was all 
he wanted to satisfy himself and _ his 
clients on the absurdity of the Term in- 
surance idea. 

However, with the public receiving in 
large doses the wrong side of the Term 
insurance story, is it strange if they 
fall into the error of accepting it as 
good doctrine? Therefore, why shouid 
not the companies come out and give 
the people the facts about the invest- 
ment advantages of life insurance and 
the manifest error in buying renewable 
Term? The story would be a relatively 
simple one to tell—and it would unques- 
tionably help the agents in building sales. 

Frankly, isn’t the institution of life 
insurance taking the public a little too 
much for granted? Just because life in- 
surance is the greatest service a man 
can buy for himself and his family, 
should the business be surprised if to- 
day, when everything is being critically 
analyzed, the consumer is evidencing 
enough interest to want to know more 
about life insurance than the institution 
has heretofore thought it necessary to 
tell him? 5 

And if the companies by telling him 
the full facts about the business—tts 
safe method of operation, its investment 
strength, and its agency service—will not 
only strengthen the consumer’s faith in 
life insurance, but also make him a cus- 
tomer in still larger measure—wouldn' 
it be worth while to tell the story? 

That is all that a public education proj- 
ect for life insurance involves—building 
a larger measure of confidence in, the 
greatest of America’s service institutions. 
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Pledged to the Development of 
CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


' 


A Philadelphia Home Office Agency providing 


PRESTIGE 


in size, age and achievement 


ASSISTANCE 


from the largest supervisory staff 
in Philadelphia 


ASSOCIATION 


with an interested group of carefully 
selected and highly trained, 


full time, career underwriters 


HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


Managers 


Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U. Edward L. Reiley, C.L.U. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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very Morning 


Harry IT. Wrigh 


By 


Clarence Axman 


Every morning before he leaves his 
in Bannockburn, IIl., an attractive 
near Lake Michigan and about 
forty minutes from his Chicago office, 
Harry T. Wright instinctively takes out 
of a pocketbook some tiny slips of paper 
and glances over them. They contain 
a large number of names written in ink. 
To him there is a life insurance drama 
in every name because the list consists of 
who are now dead. As he has 
down those names for more 
than a quarter of a century the list is 
unusually impressive. Name after name 
recalls the story of some insurance pro- 
tection or benefit in which he has had 
a hand and he says it keeps him in the 
insurance atmosphere. 


home 
suburb 


clients 
been jotting 


proper 

Harry T. Wright has been paying for 
more than $1,000,000 a year for fifteen 
vears. Some of those policies have been 


amounts, but he is not 
writers who do a 
which reach a large 
The unusually large 
writes is illustrated 


for substantial 
those large 
year 


one of 
few pol'cies a 
aggregate coverage. 
number of lives he 


by his average-sized policy, $12,000 
Mr. Wright has as good a memory as 
most successful agents, but memories are 


not infallible. Most everybody has had 
the experience of trying to remember 
his bridge partners of a month back or 
vuests of a dinner party no later than 
a ‘nacre ago, but it is not an easy 
this to do And the persons whose 
names are forgotten frequently are inti- 
friends 
“Lest We Forget” 


When Mr. Wright looks at his list it 
not only puts him immediately in a life 


mate 


insurance frame of mind as he remem- 
bers the insurance events associated with 
the name, but frequently he gets a 
lead which otherwise might have been 


passed up. 

Chicago is not different than any other 
city, People in business are generally 
going ahead or going back. One of the 
beneficiaries might be very much in the 
economic news of the moment—opening 
a new plant or quitting one job for a 
much better one or having made a nice 
little profit on a real estate deal or been 
blessed with the arrival of twins at the 


house New responsibilities or large: 
income or additional partners or buying 
out some partners, 

Just as a good reporter has a nose 
for news or another person has flair 


for negotiating profitable deals, or an 
other man is a cement born horse trader 
and keeps expanding and going ahead, 
Mr. Wright has a scent for detecting 
needs for insurance. 

Many a morning that list tells him 
nothing, but there are days when the 
reverse is true. He is impatient until 
he reaches the office to put in a ’phone 
call. The call is for an engagement. 
Constantly sella his clients in mind 
and their insurance needs he often starts 
the day with ten telephone calls 


Importance of Keeping a Record 


He is one of the most systematic and 
careful agents in the country and one 
of the few who makes a constant, con- 


tinuous notation of interviews. Ask him 


d Cases 


keep a record you are apt to get into a 
rut and start sliding back. I know that 
the day has just so many hours and those 


Reviews His 


if he can tell the number of calls he 
made on February 1, 1910, he looks at a 
well-thumbed record book and will give 


you the answer. The date of February hours cannot be recaptured. We must 
1, 1910, is not only there, but so is every a moving, but not in circles. Every 
other business day. The record-notation gent ought ‘to know his objective; fix 


does not give the picture of the inter- it: reach it. One of the easiest states 


A Quartette of Big W riters 








Philadelphia; Grant Taggart, Wyoming; Harry T. Wright; 


Tom Scott, 
Caleb Smith, Michigan 
view or what was said, but just the to reach is that of indolence. You have 


heard of cynics who would not walk 
he across the street to see the Duke of 
Windsor, and there are salesmen who 


would not walk a block to dig up a pros- 


figure facts. 

“T regard that 
said to the writer. 
gives me a line on myself 


ati - 
as quite important, 
“Tt is a record which 
If you do not 
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Every Life Underwriter should have a copy of 


“SACRED MONEY” 


a simple story of the complete service of Life Insurance 


Written by Ben Hydé, General Agent 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia 


Published and distributed by 


The Insurance Research and Review Service, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Harry T. Wright (left) with Mrs. Wright 
and former Attorney General Harry 
Daugherty in Florida 


pect if not in the mood. Son peop! 
have to fight with themselves before they 
will turn in their chair to pick upa tele 
phone and make a call. It is not just 
the newcomer in the business who js 
afraid to make a cold canvass. Well, 
that mental fight must be staged; that 
psychological obsession against making 
an effort must be overcome. The agent 
must think of the thrill of the sale and 
the service rendered, not of how tough it 
is to make it. 

“When the ambition came to me to 
pay for a million a year I knew that it 
could not be done unless there wer 
a minimum number of interviews, | 
figured out to my own satisfaction that 
for a person writing the average case 
that I do that minimum would have to 
be pitched pretty high. I was convinced 
that thirty real interviews a month were 
imperative for me and by real interview 
I mean an insurance talk with a man in 
his office or some other fixed spot and 
not by telephone. The telephone is first 
aid to getting the interview and a lot is 
done over the telephone, but the wire is 
the extra contact. Those thirty minimum 
interviews had to include the beginning 
or the closing of a 


As Seen by Others 


At a recent luncheon of the Life Un 
derwriters Association of New York, Inc, 
Major Alexander E. Patterson, vice-pres- 
ident of the Penn Mutual, and a former 
Chicago general agent, stopped for 
moment in his set address to interject 
an opinion that he regarded Harry T 
Wright as one of America’s greatest 
agents. Eau'table managers and genera! 
agents in Chicago agree with him. His 
own general manager, Warren V. Woody, 
told the writer: 

“Harry Wright is 
pacemakers in town. The more he writes 
the more the other fellows write. If he 
can do it they feel they should be abk 
to do it.” 

In the twenty-eight vears he 
in life insurance Mr. Wright has been 
with only one company, Equitabl 
Society, and he has never been in any 
other kind of business except the first 
few months after leaving school 


How He Made His Life Insurance Start 
Harry T. Wright is a product of Chi- 
cago. His father was Chicago ticket 


agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
He went to the Crane High School (the 


sale.” 


one of the finest 


has been 


old English High), a manual training 
institution on the West Side Later, 
he took business courses in a night 


school. Leaving school he was with ¢ 
wholesale paint concern for six months. 
He left that for a job paying forty dol 
lars a month with the Equitable in a 
cashier’s office. The general agent was 
Courtney Barber whom he regards as 
one of the most efficient and inspiring 
agency heads that this country has ever 
seen. Chicago insurance men give Court- 
ney Barber credit for two big innova- 
tions in life insurance salesmanship. One 
was getting people to take a medical 


(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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AT THE CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE 





SINCE 1875 


CLEVELAND 


INVITES 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


TO MEET 


AT THE CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE 


IN 1940 


CLEVELAND LIFE UNDERWRITERS, INCORPORATED 


Officers 


Warren H. Smith, President 
Northwestern National 


Frank L. McFarlane, Vice Pres. 
Aetna Life 


Ross M. Norris, 2nd Vice Pres. 
Security Mutual 


William J. Schmidt, Treasurer 
John Hancock 


George H. Thobaben, Managing-Director 


Henry G. Wischmeyer, Nat. Committeeman 
John Hancock 


Cliff R. Walker, State Committeeman 
Equitable Life of lowa 


Directors 


Rene P. Banks 
Penn Mutual 


Seth A. Bardwell 
Lincoln National 


Chalmer F. Lutz 


Equitable Life of N. Y. 


Clarence E. Pejeau 
Massachusetts Mutua 


David M. Cowan 
Sun Life of Canada 


Frank A. Gold 
Mutual Life of N. Y. 


Howard Kelley, Jr. 
Phoenix Mutual 


W.L. McPheeters, Jr. 


Union Central 


1940 CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Henry G. Wischmeyer 

Cliff R. Walker 

Seth A. Bardwell 


Rene P. Banks, Chairman 
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Harry T. Wright Reviews 


(Continued from 
Page 22) 


examination which it developed was gen- 
erally tantamount to a later sale of in- 
surance. The other was talking $100 a 
month instead of a lump sum, 30th 
ideas were adopted generally in Chicago 
by other agencies. 

“The cashier was John Haviland and 
later H. W. Hobbs, father of Phil Hobbs, 
now one of the Equitable’s Chicago man- 
agers. When Harry entered the Equit- 
able he was a slender (still is) good 
natured (still is) young fellow who tack- 
led his job with the energy of a buzz- 
saw. After working for the Equitable 
for a time an opportunity presented it- 


self for Mr. Wright to go to Purdue 
University It came through Charles 
Wilson, who was track coach at Purdue 
He told the young insurance man that 


he would get him a job that would help 


him get through the university. His 
mother, to whom he is very much at- 
tached, was anxious that he be college 
trained. Making the decision was a 
knotty problem. He discussed the mat- 
ter with Mr. Barber. The latter had 
observed and been impressed by the 
energy and personality of “that little 
fellow in the cashier’s office,” and his 


comment was this : 
“Harry, you are one of the 
can make good outside.” 


boys who 


Makes Immediate Success as Agent 
Harry decided t 
of taking a two 
22. What he did in the 


» “go outside” instead 
weeks’ vacation. He 
outside 


was 
world was this: he started out to see 
a large number of persons, his job being 


to convince them that they should be ex- 
amined and find out what the Equitable 
could do for them. Some were 
he already knew, but most of 
didn’t. Idea was to start the 
Mr. Barber would finish them 

He would call up a man and tell him 
he had a letter for him from Courtney 
3arber, well-known throughout the Chi- 
cago business world. Arriving at the 
office he would present the. letter with 
the air that he was handing over for 
perpetual ownership a crown jewel. This 
letter introduced Harry T. Wright and 
told the prospect that if he would be 
examined there would be placed at his 
disposal information of advantage to the 
prospect, 

\fter the letter was read Mr. Wright 
would launch out upon the advantages 
the prospect would have in meeting Mr. 
Jarber. He pulled no shots in his esti- 
mate of his boss. “You are going to see 
the greatest life insurance man in Amer- 
ica, who will give you valuable informa- 
tion you should have about your affairs 
and your future, and you can make use 
of that information as your judgment 
dictates,” was one statement. 

He scored an immediate success—could 
hardly wait to get from one office to an- 
other. On the first day he had three 


pers¢ ms 
them he 
cases so 


examined of the five he saw. In ten 
days he had twenty examined. 
When Mr. Wright saw how much 


money he was making, how easy it was 
for him to get these examinations, he 
observed to someone in the office about 
his new work: “Why, how long has this 
been going on?” 
Took Thirteen Years to Reach 
$1,000,000 Goal 


From that time on he continued as an 
“outside man,” quickly got the hang of 
being an agent. After being with Mr. 
Jarber seven years Mr. Wright became 
assistant manager of the Wilmer Ham- 
mond agency. When Mr. Hammond 
went to Los Angeles Alexander E. Pat- 
terson took the agency and when he 
went to Philadelphia Harry F. Berls be- 
came its head Present manager is 
Warren V. Woody. 

“IT was very fortunate in my chiefs,” 
said Mr. Wright in a talk with me. 

Mr. Wright spent thirteen years in life 


His Old Cases 


insurance before he reached his $1,000,- 
000 goal, and this will be the fifteenth 
year that he has paid for that figure 
or in excess. When the year began he 
had no uneasiness that he would not 
reach his objective. He reached it be- 
fore August 1. 

“Lots of people are on relief, it is true, 
but that’s not where we go for insur- 
ance,” he said. “I notice that there are 
as many people riding down to work on 


recent sales case 


Here’s a 
by him : 
| 


“A friend of mine who holds quite a substantial position in a com- 
asked me 
of one of its department heads in view of the fact that he Was very near 
| and the fact that it seemed pretty badly 


pany with which I am rather close, 
the retirement age 
I was glad to do so. 
with whom I had 


also be 


never discussed 


upon his physical condition, 
out $35,000. 


thinking 
that day, 
gave him an 
than $4,000. 


| $35,000 would accomplish. 
| 
| 


even 


year, taking advantage of the gift 
see her. 
ment Annuity plan for her. 
“There is nothing 
“Total premiums were about 


#* heii H. T. Wright —_ 


written by Mr. 


This friend whom I kad known about a year and 
his insurance 
a good plan if you looked over mine at the same time.’ 

“T told him, of course, anything we would do would be dependent 
and the 
In discussing the matter with him I broke down his present 
insurance; showed him exactly what it would do and what the additional 
He voluntarily indicated that it would require 
an additional $10,000 to do the things he wanted done 
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which Harry has read probably a thou- 
sand times, but it still has the power to 
cause an emotional storm inside of him. 
While Harry says he has no life insur- 
ance specialty his associates around the 
Woody agency say that it is family pro- 
tection. He can visualize insurance ben- 
efits so that everybody will weep at the 
mere thought of its benevolence. Harry 
will read “I Just Pretend” before seeing 
a prospect or client and be so steamed 
up by what the breadwinner means to 
the family and the calamity his death 
would cause that his talk later becomes 
evangelistic in its power and influence. 

It was difficult for the writer to recon- 
cile one of Chicago’s great kidders and 


practical jokers with this sentimental 
side, but anyone with a large acquaint- 
ance among successful insurance agents 


W right and described 


to look over the insurance 


“balled up.” 


affairs, said: ‘It might 


examination was made. I ordered 





He then suggested 


the entire matter over, but I thought it best to fix the $35,000 
and had no difficulty in delivering the additional $10,000 which 
$100,000 and the 


premium on the $45,000 was more 


“His wife had a little money and he gave her a certain amount each 
tax exemption, 
A $2,200 premium was the amount we negotiated on the Retire- 


and he asked me to 


theatrical about this case. 
$6,500, 


but it was a good case and I 


would say the result of this case was contact and service rendered previous 


clients about whom this man knew.” 


the north shore suburban trains as usual 
and the same applies to the Illinois Cen- 


tral and on the South Side the Rock 
Island and other roads tapping the west 
suburban belt. At least it seems so 
to me. 


“Last year was not a bright one eco- 
nomically. TI spent six weeeks of it in 
Europe, but managed to reach my goal. 
My toughest sledding was in 1932, when 
I just got over the $1,000,000 goal. Any- 
way, that clientele of mine is bound to 
develop cases, and if it has averaged 
130 cases a year all these vears there is 
no reason why it should fall in a huddle. 
I do not specialize in big 


cases, you 
know.” 
Uses a Poem Effectively 
Manager Woody informed the writer 


that in the same pocket bock where Mr. 


Wright carries that list of names at 
which he glances every morning there 
will be found close to it a highly senti- 


mental poem called “I Just Pretend” 





knows that the more sentimental they 
are the more insurance they sell. They 
can’t help being sentimental when they 
are on such a confidential basis with 
people, and are dealers in Protection 
furnished at critical moments in people’s 
lives. However, when the writer asked 
Mr. Wright for a copy of the poem to 
print he was met with an emphatic 
refusal. 

“Don’t be so realistic in 
the heart,” he commented. 

“You can read it,” he said, and handed 
it to me as we sat on his Spacious lawn 
under some trees at his home, “but if you 
print it everybody will think we’re sappy. 


matters of 


It has given me inspiration for years; 
has made hundreds of other people 
thoughtful: has helped sell a lot of in- 


surance. So let it go at that.” 

Has Spoken Before Many Associations 
Mr. Wright is a trustee of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters and 

was chairman of its membership com- 
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General Agent 


16 Court Street 








THE HAROLD B. WENDELL AGENCY 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springtield, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Life Insurance at its Best”’ 


Have you told your prospect the story of the two men at 60? 


JosePpH GoLp 
Supervisor 


TRiangle 5-3835 




















Lauer’s Advice 
To Younger Men 





JACK LAUER 


Advice given to younger men in the 
business by Jack Lauer of Cincinnati, 
retiring president of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, is that they concentrate 
on interesting the younger men in re- 
tirement income contracts. 

“I am a devout believer in that type 
of insurance,” he said, “and have 
found that where there may be no par- 
ticular interest in additional life insur- 
ance everybody is interested in discuss- 
ing the possibility of arranging for his 
future income through the medium of 
life insurance. After their interest is 
aroused the life insurance feature 
€ asier to sell. 

“I believe that future sales for indi- 
vidual coverage, to a greater degree, will 
be bought on this form of policy and 
so advise the younger man in the busi- 
ness to concentrate particularly along 
this line.” 

In his own qualification for the Million 
Dollar Club last year his business was 
made up of practically all types of in- 
surance, major portion, however, being 
for inheritance taxes. He also developed 
a considerable amount of business insur- 
ance. 





mittee last year; he is a former president 


of the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
ociation and former chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. And he 1s 


one of the dynamic sparks in the last 
named association, one of the figures 
making it such a success socially as well 
as academically. He has made many 
appearances before life underwriters’ as- 
sociations, his topic being “What It 
Takes to Become a $I, 000,000 Producer. 
As is the case with Grant Taggart, who 
has a similar address title, he does not 
go into detail with specific cases, but 
goes over with a bang on account of 
his personality. 

He is a member of the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club and of the Exmoor Country 
Club. His clients include some of Chi- 
cago’s best known industrial leaders. 
Whether college trained or up from 4 
clerk’s stool (the latter his own exper! 
ence), he gets along with all of them 
and he is on friendship terms with 4s 
many prominent Chicagoans as any agent 
in town. That acquaintanceship tells a 
story and points a moral in itself as it 
grew out of insurance relations hips, In 
the way of recreation he is a great prize 
fight fan, loves taking a aoe to a big 
fight; and if there is a chance anywhere 
to play golf he takes it. 

Four years after entering life insurance 
he married Miss Lola Meyer. They have 
two children, Lucille, who last June was 
yvraduated from Smith College, and Betty, 
who is 14 years old. 
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Life Insurance Critics Answered 


in a Shrewd Dialogue 


Perey H. 


brought out by critics of life 
laid the scene of the imaginary 
railroad train. Cast of 
college professor, newspaper 
life insurance agent. 
Mutual under the caption, 
of the conversation follows: 


Professor: Vve been reading a little 
book about life insurance and it says 
there, if I understand it, that there is 
only one right way to carry life insur- 
ance, and that is on the Term plan. All 
the other plans, with the savings part, ar¢ 
bunk. The book claims they are even a 
‘racket” because the insurance compan) 
actually confiscates the savings fund if I 
die. What about it, Mr. Agent? 

Agent: I’m glad you brought that up. 
In the actuaries’ bible the Term plan is 
invariably described as “temporary” insur- 
ance. Term or temporary insurance 1s 
all right if you can be sure it meets your 
There are many specific sit- 
temporary coverage is all 
that is required. The trouble with tem- 
porary insurance is that no man knows 
his future. Now about the company con- 
fiscating the savings fund if you die; that 
is utter nonsense. If it were true the 
insurance companies would have all the 
money in the country by this time. Do 
you suppose they would have been per- 
mitted to operate on that basis these hun- 
dred years past? It works this way: If 
you have a policy of $10,000, say, under 
which the savings fund or cash value has 
accumulated to $5,000, and you should die, 
the company would turn over to your 
beneficiary the $5,000 of cash value and 
add to it an additional $5,000 making the 
total up to the face amount of the policy. 
But, and here’s the point, if you are not 
one of those who die that year your con- 
tribution to those who do die is figured on 
the basis of your attained age on only 
$5,000 and not on the full face amount 
of the policy. 

Companies’ 


requirements. 
uations where 


Attitude on Term Plan 


The writer of this little book 
says that the insurance companies do not 
like to Term insurance. He says 
the “gravy” is too thin. Why is. that, 
if it is so? 

Agent: It is true but his reason is silly. 
The companies do not advertise the Term 
plan because with many years of expcri- 


Professor: 


issue 


ence, some of it unpleasant, they have 
found out that the Term plan, unlike a 
certain cigarette, does not satisfy; that 


is, it does not meet the long haul needs 
of the great majority. Nearly everyone 
has periods of misfortune; loses his job 
maybe, or has to meet financial emer- 


gencies of one kind or another, when it 
becomes impossible to meet his insur- 
ance payments. What happens? If his 


insurance is on a permanent plan, like 
the Ordinary life policy, it will have an 
accumulated value that may be enough 
to carry it along without payments for 
several years through a depression or 
until he gets a new job. These Term 
plans won’t do this. You pay up or you 
are through, perhaps just when you 


need your insurance the most. People 
usually blame the insurance company 
when they discover that their Term 
insurance hasn’t a backbone and _ the 


companies don’t like being blamed for 
everything Another thing: Term in- 
surance doesn’t accumulate a fund for 


vans, vice-president and actuary Northwestern Mutual 
Life, wrote a shrewd and timely dialogue recently, in which some points 
insurance 
conversation in 
included a 
and some 
This dialogue was sent to agents | of Northwestern 
“What's the Matter with Life Insurance.” 


characters 
editor 


were Evans 
the lounge car of a 
lawyer, banker, farmer, 
others gathered about a 


answered. Mr. 


Part 


old age. A man at 40 may think he is 
clever when he buys Term insurance 
because the premium instalments are 
low, but when he reaches 65 and finds 
that not only has he no cash accumula- 
tion but worse still, must pay heavily 
increased instalments if he wants to con- 
tinue his insurance in force, his usual 
reaction is to blame the life insurance 
company for selling him that kind of 
policy. That is why the companies do 
not push the sale of Term policies. 
They have discovered by experience that, 
by and large, the whole (Ordinary) life 
plan best meets the public need. One 
of them calls it the “Extraordinary life” 
plan in its ads because it will do every- 
thing for the policyholder that any other . 
plan will do and more than most. And Wwe were very glad to pay interest on 
at the same time it is cheaper in the the advance until it was repaid and 
long run than Term insurance. we got a big kick out of telling our 


EVANS 


PERCY H. 


nies said that the legislatures had de- 
clared som@ kind of a moratorium on 
the payment of cash values, but that 
they could advance what we needed for 
our payroll and they did. Believe me, 


Farmer: How about this savings busi- banker, “Never mind, we've made ‘other 
ness? The company I am insured with ®trangements. 
tells me my policy has a cash value of Joint Interest in Company’s Assets 
around a thousand dollars, I have got Lawyer: Yes, of course, you as policy- 
to have some new machinery. It seems holders had an undivided joint interest 
that if I draw out that cash value I - in the company’s assets. Your share was 
stop the insurance, whereas if I take it your own money, but only subject to the 
as a loan advance I can continue the provisions and benefits written into the 


insurance but I must pay them a good 


ye . contract. A savings bank account is 
rate of interest. Why do I have to pay 


. your money in a limited sense only. Even 
interest On my own money? with a demand deposit you have to do 
Manufacturer: I think I know the an- something to convert it into cash and 
swer to that one. Back in 1933 my com- for a couple of weeks in 1933 you 
pany had a big payroll to meet and no couldn’t do even that because the banks 
cash. Our bank said they were very were shut up by the Government. 
sorry but they were hanging on to their Agent: Yes, and there are some other 
cash too. Things looked pretty blue for reasons why you have to “pay interest 
us. Finally our company cashier at a on my own money.” The savings fund 
meeting of our board rem; irked that it under a life insurance policy is fed not 


was too bad we didn’t have a large only by the premium payments but by the 
corporation insurance on our officers interest the company credits on it. The 
with a substantial cash value. I wish company has contracted to credit 3% 
you could have seen our faces. Well, and as much more as its earnings permit. 


we added up the personal life insurance Before the depression some companies 
we held and we found that it had a total were crediting these cash values with as 
cash value way above what we needed high as 5%. They can’t go that high 
tor our payroll. The insurance compa- now because business activity has been 








Personal Prestige 
in Selling Life Insurance 


ean be built quickly 
can be maintained permanently 


not by happenstance, but by design 


Let us tell you how we are doing it! 


Gerald H. Young, C.L.U., General Agent 


and Associates 
The State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts — Incorporated in 1844 


New York —— 


— Downtown at 225 Broadway, 











so slowed up that there is little demand 
for capital and investment interest rates 
are lower than they have been for many 
years, but that’s another story. My pomt 
is that the company cannot credit 5% 
interest, or any interest, on cash ad- 
vanced to the policyholder unless the 
policyholder pays interest on the amoun; 
he withdraws. But he is really paying 
the interest to himself. ; 

Lawyer: I see that all right, 
when the insurance 
policyholder with 5% 
with say 4% in these 


but why, 
company credits its 
in good times or 

times, should it 


charge him 6% on these temporary ad- 
vance withdrawals or policy loans. | 
live in New York and our legislature 


reduced to 
legislature 
policies. Why 


is insisting that the rate be 
5%, although of course the 
cannot change existing 
isn’t 5% a fair rate? 

Agent: I’m not saying it isn’t—under 
present conditions. But conditions change 
and “never” is a long time, Our manu- 
facturing friend here didn’t object to 6% 
back in 1933 when his outfit couldn’t find 
cash anywhere but in the insurance of- 
fices. The insurance companies had 
agreed to advance cash at any time 
on demand throughout the life of the 
policies and the officers of his com- 
pany whose policies were used _ had 
agreed to pay 6%. There was no pen- 
alty for non-payment of the agreed in- 
terest and no way of enforcing cash 
payment. You can’t get a loan on such 
easy terms anywhere, even in good times, 
except maybe from a friend and then 
you are putting yourself under an un- 
pleasant personal obligation. 

The Difference to the Company 


Lawyer: You make a pretty good case 
but even so I don’t see why the legis- 
lature shouldn’t fix the rate at 5%. It 


is easier for the policyholder to pay 5% 
than 6%. What difference will it make 
to the company? 

Agent: If you mean by the “company,” 
the board of directors and the officers, 
it makes no difference; but the company 
isn’t the board and the various officers 
—the company is the body of policy- 
holders, all of them jointly. The point 
is that the owners of three out of four 
existing policies have not drawn down 
cash advances against their policies. 
Consequently, if you reduce the rate 
of interest one-fourth are paying by 
advance agreement, you do it at the 
expense of the three-fourths who have 
kept their insurance intact and you 
thereby increase the cost of their insur- 
ance without any offsetting benefit. And 
anyhow, why should a legislature deprive 
a life insurance company of the rea 
sonable discretion enjoyed by every other 
financial institution within the usury 
laws. Why does the man who hocked 
his life insurance to buy a new car have 
to be favored at the expense of the hus- 
band and father who is mz aking a gallant 
effort to protect his family ? 

Professor: Getting back to that book 
now—in fact I’ve looked at several, one 
written by another college professor, and 
they all contained criticisms. One or two 
were very nasty in their charges of dis- 
honesty. I had thought the life insur- 
ance companies had come through the 
depression, up to now at least, with fly- 
ing colors, I can’t understand the bitter 
flavor of several of these little books 

Editor: Well, we learn a lot about 
public reactions in my occupation. Peo- 
ple are apt to be suspicious of any pub- 
lic service they do not understand, and 
this discussion has certainly demonstrat- 
ed that the public does not understand 
the theory and practice of life insurance. 
Besides, in troubled times like these 


when many people are in painful situa- 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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a 1 NNIITIMerome » (iit 
An Organization of Selected Men 


All Earning A Living 


Four of the Leaders THE RECORD 


From the start — which was March 1, 1935 — the Sprague 
Agency has put its emphasis on high quality men who are 
capable of doing an intelligent job for their clients and of 
earning a livable income for themselves. 














S. ROY SWENSON 


1924 Phi Gamma Delta; Agency 
leader for twelve months ending July 
1938; Agency leader in paid-for 

second in paid business for . — ° 
Brac nes SBnnes ape With the emphasis in that quarter the average production of 
the four veteran agents more than doubled in the year 1935 
and the agency moved from thirty-fifth place to eighteenth 


in the company showing an increase of 63°/, in new busi- 


937: First-ranking first-year man in 
cvident Mutual in 1937; Leaders’ 
Clib 1937-1938 








HENRY G. BARNHURST ness over 1934. 
Haverford College Class of 1931; Tri- ‘ ‘ i x 
‘ precreys vag New men added in 1936 led the entire Provident Mutual in 
angle Society; Charter member of : : 
Sprague Agency; Agency leader in production from first year men. The agency stepped up 
aR berg ee Pe into seventh place with an increase in volume of 72%, over 
montins enaing uly 1 ; Tovl- 
dent Mutual Leaders’ Club 1936-37 1935. 
and 1937-38; Supervisor since April 
1926 


Seven new agents in 1937 again set the pace for new men 
pee a | in the company and the agency moved up into sixth position 


| in the Provident Mutual with a 27°, gain over 1936. 
ALEXANDER W. ALLEY 


, ~*~ ‘ — ‘ 
~~. & In 1938 the agency full-time organization has grown to in- 
— clude eighteen men and a girl. At the end of the first six 
months the agency stood in fifth place in the company and 
was leading the Provident in production from men in their 


first contract year. 


Charter member Sprague Agency; 
Five years in life insurance business 





niter thirty years in advertising and 
es promotion; Provident Leaders’ 
Club 1933-34, 1936-37 and 1937-38; 
ird in agency paid-for production 
1937 and for twelve months to July 
1938 
Four agency leaders for the twelve months from August 1, 
1937, to July 31, 1938, are pictured on this page. Balance of 
CHARLES T. FARROW. JR. this “organization of selected men who are all earning a 
living” are these: 
Bucknell University Class of 1926; g 
Alpha Chi Mu; Five years in life 
insurance; Charter member Sprague 


Agency; President Sprague Agency P. R. Aitchison Herman Lambert Gordon Hutchins 
Association 1937; Tied for second in C. G. Ferguson K. L. Anderson E. T. Smith 
paid-for lives 1937; Stands fourth in T. W. Gallagher Robert Hanlon R. W. Merrill 
ayes tinal lingo dia Carl Leaf H. A. Hebberd, Jr. R. M. Saville 





31, 1938; Leaders’ Club 1937-38 








Phyllis Cunnyngham Robert Derck L. C. Sprague 


The Lewis C. Sprague Agency 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York, N. Y. LExington 2-8020 
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What Revenue Act of 1938 


Means to Insurance Agents 


By William C. Fenniman 


Assistant Trust Officer Phoenix State Bank and Trust Co., 
Hartford, and Past President Hartford Life 


The average life insurance agent looks 
upon each new revenue act as an aid or 
a hindrance to his individual business. 
With this in mind let us analyze those 
provisions of the 1938 Revenue Act of 
particular interest to the life insurance 
man and his clients. 

The Revenue Act of 1938 became law 
without the President’s approval at mid- 
night May 27, 1938. This fact is impor- 
tant for two reasons. First, although the 
act became law at this time, certain 
provisions of the act have no force and 
effect at present, notably the changes 
affecting gift tax exemptions, Second, 


since the President allowed the act to 
become law without his approval and 
because the very important provisions 


pertaining to income taxes On corpora- 
tions expire at the end of 1939 it is safe 
to predict that we will have another 
new revenue act next year that may 
change drastically the provisions of this 
present law. Furthermore, it seems to 
be the objective of the present Admin- 
istration to revise the whole tax system 
and with no Congressional election next 
year there may be a substantial change 
in rates and exemptions. 
Change in Annual Gift Tax Exemption 

To the life insurance agent, the most 
important part of the 1938 tax law is the 
change in the annual gift tax exemption 
from $5,000 to $4,000 beginning January 
1, 1939, coupled with the fact that gifts 
in trust are denied any exemption. In 
the past few years it has been a common 
custom for wealthy policyholders to 1r- 
revocably assign policies or name bene- 
ficiaries without retaining any legal inc!- 
dents of ownership. Premiums paid for 
the beneficiary thereafter are additional 
taxable gifts and with the reduction in 
the annual exemption some people will 
certainly be affected. Where the policies 
are in trust it may be advisable to fund 
the trust and pay whatever gift tax may 
be due at the present time, or to place 
the policies on a paid up basis, rather 
than risk future increases in the gift tax 
rates and reduced exemptions 

Since Congress has seen fit to discrim- 
inate against trusts there is a premium 
upon direct gifts to individuals. There- 
fore, when a trust is desirable because 
of a need for wide discretion, compli- 
cated distribution provisions, or for oth- 
er reasons, it would probably be wise to 
have someone other than the insured 
apply for the insurance and place the 
policies in trust reserving the right to 
revoke. Thus, the insured might make 
gifts of money for the premiums to the 
person establishing the trust and there 
would be no question as to the right to 
the exemption. If the law should change 
in the future then the trust might be 
amended or even revoked if need be. 

Danger in Irrevocable Form 

It is very dangerous to have anything 
in irrevocable form since laws are chang- 
ing constantly and what appears to be a 
loophole today is closed tomorrow when 
the Government finds that sufficient rev- 
enue is being lost to warrant attention. 
However, at the present time, after Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, now that the $4,000 annual 
gift tax exemption has been denied to 
gifts in trust there is an additional in- 
centive to make gifts of premiums on 
policies owned by donees, 

No changes in rates of tax were made 
either for estates or gifts, but the per- 
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sonal exemption of trusts for income 
tax computation was reduced from $1,000 
to $100. In addition to this all trusts 
having a net income of $100 or more, 
or gross income of $5,000 or more, are 
required to file a return. Practically, this 
increases the work of trust companies 
without greatly affecting the amount of 
tax collected by the Government since 
in the majority of cases the income is 
payable to beneficiaries anyway and 
taxed to them. 


Life Insurance the Best Answer 


The new law permits the tax commis- 
sioner to extend the time for payment 


of estate taxes to ten years from the 
due date, if necessary, with interest at 
4% during the extension period, (The 


old law provided for eight years and 
6%.) The apparent generosity of this 
provision reveals all too clearly that es- 
tate taxes are substantial and that at 
times it is very difficult to provide the 
liquid cash required. Nearly every es- 





tate over $100,000 has a serious tax prob- 
lem and it is generally admitted that life 
‘nsurance is the best answer to the prob- 
lem of providing the liquid cash neces- 
sary tor taxes, etc. 

For taxable years beginning after De- 
‘ember 31, 1938, employes’ pension trusts, 
in order to be exempt from income tax, 
must be irrevocable so that no part of 
the principal or income may be used or 
diverted to purposes other than the ex- 
clustve benefit of the employes. This 
provision should stimulate further inter- 
est In employes’ pension trusts with con- 
sequent benefit to life insurance men in- 
terested in this class of business. 

The primary interest in the remaining 
provisions of the 1938 Revenue Act to 
the average life insurance agent is one 
of general knowledge based upon ac- 
curate facts, the use of which will pro- 
vide an entrée and retain interest, No 


life insurance man can hope to be a 
tax expert in these hectic days but a 
grasp of the fundamentals and proper 
contacts for the technical details will 


enable the salesman to devote his time 
to life insurance while serving his clients 
to the best of his ability. 
Corporations 

Concerning corporations, the new law 
distinguishes between corporations hav- 
ing a net income of over $25,000 and 
those under $25,000, with optional treat- 
ment for the border-line cases having net 
incomes slightly over $25,000. Suffice to 
say that small corporations with tax rates 
of 124%% on the first $5,000, 14% on next 
$15,000, and 16% on next $5,000 have had 
their burden reduced somewhat and with 
the undistributed profits tax virtually 
eliminated or at least greatly modified 
except for fiscal years beginning 1937, 
there appears to be a breathing spell 
at least until the next revenue act. 

Corporations are allowed to declare a 
new value on their stock for purposes 
of the capital stock tax this year (June 
30, 1938) and each subsequent three 
vears. This is important since careful 
valuation may eliminate or greatly reduce 
any excess profits tax during the next 
few years. 

Individuals 
The most important provisions affect- 
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ing individuals are naturally those deal 
ing with capital gains and losses one. 
ticularly with reference to the sales ee 
securities. Although the changes may 
be advantageous to wealthy individual: 
with numerous transactions, the Change 
in the method of taxing capital aoe 
or giving credit for losses sustained ¢ay 
scarcely be considered favorable to the 
large majority of taxpayers. ; 

The gain or loss resulting from the 
ale of a capital asset held not more 
than eighteen months is called short 
term capital gain or loss. The exces 
vain over losses in this classification js 
included in the person’s return and taxes 
it the regular normal and surtax rates: 
whereas an excess of loss over gain may 
not be utilized except as a carry-over 
igainst gains in this class the next suc. 
ceeding year, and then to an extent no 
sreater than the net income for that 
year. Thus, under the 1936 law one 
might receive credit for losses up to 4 
maximum of $2,000 sustained from sales 
made within one year whereas the pres- 
ent law gives credit for losses only 
against similar gains in this classification 
and extends the holding period to eigh- 
teen months, 

A gain or loss resulting from the sale 
or exchange of a capital asset held over 
eighteen months is called long term cap- 
ital gain or loss. Only a portion of the 
vain or loss is taken into account, how- 
ever, depending upon how long the asset 
has been held. 

Thus, if the asset has been held over 
eighteen months and no more than two 
years 662/3% of the gain or loss js 
to be taken into account. If the asset 
has been held over two years only 50% 
of the gain or loss is to be taken into 
account, 


Net Long Term Capital Gain 


In the case of net long term capital 
gain two alternative methods of compu- 
tation are available. The taxpayer may 
include the net gain, the percentage of 
which has already been determined de- 
pending upon how long the respective 
assets have been held, in the body of 
his return paying the regular normal and 
surtax rates thereon; or he may exclude 
the net gain from his return and then 
add to his tax, as shown on the return, 
an additional tax of 30% of the net gain. 
The sum of the tax on the net long 
term capital gain and the regular tax is 
the total tax under this method. The 
method that shows the least tax to the 
taxpayer is the method to be used. 

In the case of loss there are likewise 
two alternative methods of computation 
available. The net long term capital 
loss may be deducted from other income 
and the tax computed at regular normal 
and surtax rates; or the tax may be 
computed separately on the regular in- 
come without considering the long term 
loss and from the resulting tax there 
may be deducted a tax equal to 30% of 
the long term loss, Whichever of the 
two methods shows the greater tax 1s 
the method that must be used by the 
taxpayer. 

Maximum Taxes 

The effect of the 1938 law is to im- 
pose a maximum tax of at least 20% 
(30% X 662/3%) upon gains from the 
sale or exchange of property held more 
than eighteen months and not over two 
years, and a maximum tax of at least 
15% (30% X 50%) upon gains from the 
sale or exchange of property held over 
two years. In so far as long term losses 
are concerned the effect of the new law 
is to allow a reduction in tax on account 
of such losses of not more than 20% m 
the case of assets held over eighteen 
months and not more than two years, 
and of not more than 15% in the case 
of losses from the sale of property held 
over two years. , 

It is hoped that the foregoing will 
prove an aid to the life insurance agent 
who is always seeking knowledge, t0 
serve his clients. A word of caution, 
however, is not out of order. Laws are 
constantly changing and likewise the 1 
terpretation of the laws. It is likely that 
much of the present law will be changed 
in the near future. 
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Capitalizing On Calamities Aided 
W. L. Meissel In Topping $5,000,000 


William L. Meissel of the Lawrence 
Ek Simon agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, New York City, had his best 
vear in 1937. Since the second year 
of life insurance selling he has never 
paid tor less than a million. Last year 
he hit $5,000,000. Biggest case was for 
$1,250,000 which, by the way, was placed 
abroad. But he led the Massachusetts 
\lutual and also placed a lot of insur- 
ance with other companies. 

His specialty is estate programming 
and business insurance and he is one 
of the best “calamity business” pro- 
ducers in the United States. There is a 
vreat deal of “calamity business” being 
written everywhere in the country. It 
1s vernacular for agents who “repair” 
estates damaged in the depression, pull 
up the shrinkage through additional in- 
surance A good example is the case 
explained in the accompanying box. 

\lr. Meissel’s start was with L. A 
Cerf, Sr.; then he joined Donald Keane; 
next he became a co-general agent of 
National Life of Vermont, in the general 
agency of Wells, Meissel & Peyser; and 
in 1935 he joined Lawrence E. Simon, 
who for years was leader of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in production 

Studied Insurance 

Mr. Meissel attended a prep school 
in Massachusetts, the Worcester Aca- 
demy. A friend of the family in the 
silk textile business had told Meissel 
he would like to have him associated 
with him, but wanted him to study 
textiles first. So the young man went 
through the Philadelphia Textile School 
which is part of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art Even before his graduation, 
however, he came to the conclusion that 
he did not want to spend his lifetime 
in that business; so he watched for an 
opening elsewhere. 

At the time he was living in Far 
Rockaway, Long Island, locale of a won- 
derful bathing beach and which was being 
built up rapidly as an all around resi- 
dential place, with houses in demand be- 
cause it is only a few miles from Man- 
hattan Island. 

His family owned an interest in the 
3en Riegel Contracting Co., which fur- 
nished supplies of all kinds to homes 
and business buildings. Meissel started 
working for the Riegel outfit. 

During the World War he was in the 
Army Service, stationed in Panama. 
After the World War Meissel started 
looking for a job. finally going with a 
dealer who specialized in uncut precious 
stones, such as sapphires and emeralds. 
His first job there was selling. Clients 
were jewelers, most of whom were in 
business on Fifth Avenue, and whole- 
sale houses, including some in the Maiden 
Lane sector, next door to the downtown 
New York insurance district, During the 
jewelry period of his career he started 
his own business with a partner, and 
they were together for two years. 

Enters Life Insurance 

Even at that time life insurance as a 
career looked attractive to Mr. Meissel. 
He had a number of friends who were 
successful insurance agents. Deciding 
to become an insurance man he was 
taken on by L. A. Cerf, Sr., then gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit. It 
was in 1922. He took a three months 
training course in the Cerf agency, his 
principal tutor being the late and very 
able Abner Brown who was in charge 
of the supervisors in the Cerf agency. 
Meissel became a supervisor. 

The principal work of the supervisors 


Lawrence E. Simon and William 


L. Meissel 


was to make contacts with brokers and 
bring business into the office. As a 
supervisor Mr, Meissel was not so hot. 
On the advice of Brown he became an 
agent. The advice was good. Meissel 
started to sell in April, 1922, and by the 
time December 31 of that year came 
around he had paid for $550,000. The 
next year he hit a million and he has 
never been below that figure in his paid 
production. During his first two years 
he never missed selling an application 
a week. 
Learned to be Definite 


When he started in the field as an 
agent he made a list of people he thought 
would make good prospects. The list 
consisted of 150 people whom either he 
knew or to whom he had an entree. 
\ll of the agents in the agency with 
which he was associated had definite 
sales talks. Meissel quickly learned them 
and at the start before he saw people 
he knew he began to practice on people 
he did not know. He figured that there 
was nothing he could lose whether he 
made the sale or not. Thing was to 
improve his technique. If the other fel- 





low were bored or antagonistic Meissel 
figured that was something the matter 
vith his methods or delivery or emphasis 
and he kept polishing them off until 
they became effective. He then went 
after the people he knew or could meet 
through others, but kept cold canvassing, 
too, just the same. He never has for- 
gotten a cold canvass trip he made 
through the Fisk Building, Broadway 
ind Fifty-seventh Street. That is head- 
quarters of General Motors and its sub- 
sdiary corporations. No need to worry 
n that building whether most men ap- 


A $500,000 Case 

\ Wall Street client v.ho has a wife 
ind two children, was wort $1,500,000 
vhen the year 1929 started. He was | 
-rarrying $500,000 in u-ance. During | 
the year he lost half of his general 
estate. To illustrate: He owned a 
seat on the Stock Exchange for which 
lhe had paid $425,00) Later he had 
seen a seat on the Exchange sell! for | 
as high as $000,000. Then came a day | 
when a seat sold for $51,000. 

While at the peak of his wealth 
he had made certain commitments. 
In his will, for instance, were pro- 
visions for charities and for trust 
funds. 

Mr. Meissel sold this man $500,000, 
making his insurance estate $1,000,000. 
Among other things that protected 
the difference between what he had 
paid for the Exchange seat and what | 
it was valued at, at time new insurance 
vas bought, Reason he was willing | 
to take this action was belief that 
the situation was sure to change and 
that the value of the seat would go | 
up again. It has somewhat already. | 
High this year was $85,000 for a seat. | 
|In the meantime, he was protected. 
| This was a good illustration of what 
we call calamity business. 


proached could pay the premiums. He 
made some sales there. 

“Tt did not take me long to learn that 
it was futile to see anybody unless [ 
had a definite proposition to offer,” he 
said to The Gold Book. “I became very 
definite.” 

Depression Technique 
\fter Meissel had been in_ business 
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for a time he began to put more system 
into his soliciting. Days of just taking 
names from telephone books, or wander- 
ing from door to door in office build- 
ings, began to fade. He concentrated 
on people whom he knew had money. 
Phen when the depression got well unde; 
way he found that it paid to concen- 
trate on people who had lost money, 
The depression has developed a brand 
new technique for agents with a large 
acqualitance in business and _ finance. 
True, fundamental insurance needs are 
the same now as many years ago, but 
nowadays there is new language and new 
ways of painting the picture and a better 
understanding of insurance on the part 
of business men. In times of prosperity 
the insured wants to protect what he 
has and see that his family or busi- 
ness doesn’t suffer in economic. stature 
by his death. In times of depression 
when security holdings shrink, business 
equities declne, real estate hits the 
toboggan, there are ways to restore what 
has been lost, and the prine!pal way is 
by insurance. Where the talk was form- 
erly in protecting what one has the agent 
can now show how insurance _ policies 
reclaim what has been lost. It is the 
old theory that insurance is an estate; 
that as soon as you have a policy you 
had added an estate equal to the size 
of the policy. Where real estate which 
was worth $100,000 tumbles in value to 
$50,000 the $50,000 policy takes up the 
shrinkage and puts the value of the 
real estate exactly where it was before 
“Business Insurance” Means What It Says 


In discussing business insurance Mr. 
Meissel says the term means exactly 
\what it says. 

“Unless you know about business your- 
self and its current operatign you may 
find yourself in the doghouse when you 
try to sell it,” was a comment he made 
to The Gold Book. “When an agent 
approaches a man to sell business insur- 
ance he must have a business reason for 
the sale, and if he does not know what 
the reason is he should find out as 
rapidly as possible. So the first thing 
I want a man to tell me is his whole 
Story. 

“Before entering his office I may think 
I know what he wants to do, but I tell 
him I can’t accomplish for him what 
he has in mind for protection unless 
he informs me exactly what his objective 
is. Therefore, that lets me out of what 
we Call ‘even money’ selling: ‘You have 
$80,000. Why not make your line of in- 
surance $100,000 ?’ 

“Every man wants to make up the 
difference in his general estate by reach- 
ing what it was before his estate shrank 
in the depression. Few are the people 
who have not taken on the chin a loss— 
whether it be in stocks, bonds, loss of 
income through loss of customers. | 
show them how with insurance they can 
make up that difference in their general 
estates. Then, of course, there are the 
tax features with which agents should be 
familiar. And when they are not, there 
is a red flag right there blocking the 
insurance sale.” 

Mr. Meissel is married and has two 
children. During the vacaticn period he 
spends part of his time on Long Island 
and part selling insurance, managing to 
get in some business days each week, 
even during the hottest weather. He is 
well liked by the agents in his own 
organization. 
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Why Acacia Agents Enjoy Unusual 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Acacia offers: 
Il. First Year Commissions 

Il. Monthly Income 

lif. Quality Bonus 

IV. Disability Benefits 

V. Death Benefits 

VI. Retirement Privileges. 

Acacia’s Opportunity Contract is a dis- 
tinctly different plan of compensation, years 
removed from the experimental stage. 


It makes an agent’s income more regular. 

It gives greater reward for quality business. 

It helps an agent increase his income, even 
in depression years. 

It eliminates an agent’s fears about the 
financial future of himself and family. 


This contract puts a premium on perma- 
nency of employment and offers an incentive 
to build on quality business. Earnings do not 
decrease in later years as they would under 
the usual renewal contract; instead, an Acacia 
agent increases his compensation every time 
he adds $25,000 to his insurance in force. 


An agent working under an ordinary re- 
newal contract has two handicaps—an auto- 
matic decrease in renewal commissions every 
year after the tenth, and lessened earnings in 


Acacia is proud of this great forward step 





later life through decreased production be- 
cause of reduced activity. 


Instead of having to contemplate the posi- 
tion in which he would ordinarily find him- 
self as a result of these two handicaps, an 
Acacia agent can look forward to a steadily 
increasing monthly income and a substantial 
competence for his old age, aided and en- 
couraged by the Company through reduced 
production requirements at sixty and again 
at sixty-five. 

Passing years do take their toll, and less- 
ened physical energy ts reflected in decreased 
earnings. 

Acacia realizes this fact and helps the agent 
solve his old-age problem. 


He can participate in a voluntary and mu- 
tually-contributory retirement. plan. 

He is safeguarded in his daily work against 
the ever-present hazard of permanent or even 
temporary total disability. 

His family is assured of the continuance of 
income for a period of years after his death. 

Everything possible has been done to lessen 
worry or concern about the future, thereby 
enabling the agent to work with maximum 
effectiveness. 


increased compen- 





sation, permanency of employment and security in old age. 


through the Acacia Opportunity Contract. 


It is all described 


in an interesting booklet which I shall be glad to forward upon 
request to those in the Greater Newark area. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


605 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 


Manager, 
Newark Branch Office 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Life Insurance Advertising In 
National Magazines During 1938 


By A. H.Thiemann 


Secretary to Vice-Presidents, New York Life 


Very substantial progress has been 
made by the life insurance companies in 
national magazine advertising during the 
past six years, and still further improve- 
ment is evident in 1938. Only a handful 
of companies were doing a competent 
job a few years ago, but there are now 
seventeen companies with national cam- 
paigns which, in general advertising ef- 
fectiveness and quality of copy, rank at 
or near the top. 

In their advertising, the companies 
have tried to reconcile conflicting aims: 
the necessity of being as accurate as a 
legal document and as readable as a 
road sign, the desire to be as conserva- 
tive and straight-forward as a_bank’s 
statement of condition and at the same 
time to pack an emotional punch which 
will have a broad appeal to the great 
mass of people who buy life insurance. 
With the solution of these problems, it 
can be said that national life insurance 
advertising has “come of age.” 

Ads More Skillful and Understanding 

The production of excellent life in- 
surance advertising is by no means so 
simple as many outside observers, adver 
i agencies, and field men _ believe 
it to be. But the companies and their 
advertising counsel have developed 
ereater understanding of the problems 
involved, and appreciably greater skill in 
the preparation of copy. This becomes 
obvious to anyone who studies the files 
of life insurance advertisements during 
the past five or six years. 

Among the more noteworthy trends in 
1938 were the greater emphasis placed 
upon educating the public in the funda- 
mental principles of life insurance, the 
increased use of pictures to tell the 
story, a more human quality in the style 
of copy, more space devoted to the ser- 
vices of the agent, and the introduction 
of a subtle “pride of ownership” appeal 
which is usually difficult to do effectively 
in advertising an intangible. 

This “pride of ownership” trend is ap- 
parent from the type and quality of pic- 
tures used to illustrate the advertising, 
and from the general impression of a 
piece of copy which makes the reader 
say to himself: “I’m glad that I’m ful- 
filling my responsibilities to Mary and 
the babies through my life insurance. I’m 
proud that I can consider myself a good 
husband and father.” 

The total expenditures for magazine 
space in 1938 by all life insurance com- 
panies will probably exceed $2,700,000. 
During the first six months of the year, 
twenty-eight life insurance companies 
paid $1,364,558 for magazine “white space” 
upon which to print their advertising 
messages. The seventeen companies with 
national campaigns spent $1,326,279. the 
eleven other companies spent $22,279 
chiefly using small space in rural maga- 
zines, business publications. and maga- 
zines of local circulation, and $16,000 was 
spent for the cooperative spread in The 
Saturday Evenine Post by the National 
Committee for Life Insurance Education. 

Metropolitan’s Public Enlightenment 

Campaign 

The most important new event in life 
insurance advertising in 1938 was the in- 
auguration of a new campaign by the 
Metropolitan to enlighten the public on 
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some of the fundamental facts and truths 
about the company and its _ business. 
There can be no denying that the public 
as a whole is deplorably ignorant of the 
way in which the life insurance business 
is operated, and the principles upon 
which it is founded. While the Metro- 
politan’s new institutional campaign is of 
primary benefit to the company itself, it 
is also a constructive service which 
should be of benefit to the life insur- 
ance business as a whole. 

The new series began last Spring, and 
the first four advertisements discussed 
the agency system, mutuality, the mor- 
tality table, and Industrial insurance. All 
of the advertisements were characterized 
by simplicity, clarity, and a willingness 
not to clutter up the copy with technical 
detail; they are eminently readable and 
to the point. It is to be hoped that the 
Metropolitan will continue this splendid 


campaign, for the need for public en- 
lightenment is obviously great. 

The Metropolitan’s institutional series 
on health has been continued without 
much modification, and is undoubtedly 
helpful in winning public good-will for 
the company. Metropolitan’s expendi- 
ture for national magazine advertising 
during the first half of 1938 accounted 
for 37% of the total of all companies. 
Advertisements appear regularly, twelve 
or twenty-four times a year in full page 
black and white space in a long list of 
national magazines. 

The Prudential’s Campaign 

The company having the longest ex- 
perience with national magazine adver- 
tising, however, is probably the Pruden- 
tial. The Rock of Gibraltar was appear- 
ing in magazines before Metropolitan be- 
gan its health campaign, and the value 
of this pictorial symbol has doubtless 
led the Prudential to adhere to the 
axiom that “a picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words.” In its national magazine 
campaign this company uses a_photo- 
graph to occupy the entire space of 
each advertisement, making a simple di- 
rect appeal to the emotions on the basic 
needs served by life insurance. There 
is a minimum of copy, only seven or 
eight words. With a strong readable 
signature and good display of the symbol 
of Gibraltar, nothing more is needed to 
get the message from the page to the 
mind of the reader. 

Even the most casual reader of a 
magazine must be stopped by the Pru- 
dential advertisement and, once stopped, 
he is instantaneously made aware of the 
significance of the Prudential’s message. 
A tow-headed sleeping child nestling in 
the arms of a clear-eyed father, and the 
simple message “an insured father 
means a protected child,” is more than 
enough to make most fathers stop to 
think about their need for additional life 
insurance. 

Realistic and Human Ads of Travelers 

What the Prudential achieves in pic- 
tures, the Travelers does in words, There 
is perhaps no better advertising copy 
appearing anywhere for any company 
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than the Travelers’. 
human and sincere. 

The Travelers began the year 1938 
with a warm tribute to the agent in the 
January 1 issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Under the heading, “T’d live 
it all over again,” a retired agent with 
iron-grey hair soliloquizes on the service 
he has been able to render people dur- 
ing his life time. In June a full page 
advertisement bore the heading “That's 
me,” which might have brought a shud- 
der to a grammatical purist, but it is 
not difficult to imagine the public reac- 
tion if the headline had read “That is J,” 
The copy is colloquial, realistic and ut- 
terly true to life. It is hard hitting 
copy, without seeming to be so. 

In Travelers’ advertising the name of 
the company is not displayed. This sim- 
ulation of a magazine’s editorial content 
reaches its acme in the four-color pages 
run in The National Geographic Mag- 
azine. 

Color Series of New York Life 

The New York Life continued its dis- 
tinctive two-color series which utilized 
white space effectively around a simple 
illustration, such as a needle and thread, 


It is easy to read, 


birth announcement, and bon voyage 
card. In The Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s the company used _half- 


pages in two colors. The most interest- 
ing advertisement in this series, accord- 
ing to independent surveys, was the one 
entitled “A Stitch in Time” and illus- 
trated with a needle and thread. It 
urged the necessity of insuring without 
delay. An. editorial in Printers’ Ink 
commended it “for its effective use of a 
simple illustrative idea to get over its 
message.” Using symbols as illustrations, 
this campaign was directed primarily to 
parents. 

In August the company began a new 
four-color series of a more institutional 
character the primary purpose of which 
was to remind people that the New York 
Life is a conservative company with a 
long and successful background of ser- 
vice to policyholders. Dramatic inci- 
dents in the company’s history are used 
to illustrate the promptness with which 
the company meets its obligations, the 
agents’ contribution to social stability 
and economic progress, and the import- 
ance of insuring without delay. The 
story is told in a series of three pictures 
and captions, adapting the popular con- 
tinuity strip technique. Dramatic interest 
and popularity are achieved without sac- 
tificing the impression of dignity and 
quality. There is no coupon and no 
offer of a booklet, but the campaign 
should succeed in providing the agents 
with a broad and favorable background 
for their individual sales efforts. 

Equitable Society’s Question Box 

The Equitable continues with the cam- 
paign started in the Spring of 1937: a 
dominant photograph to stop the reader, 
a brief statement by President Parkin- 
son, a “Life Insurance Question Box, 
and the distinctive signature and trade 
mark of the company. The question box 
gets very good reading, according to the 
surveys of L. M. Clark, Inc., which in- 
dicates a desire on the part of the public 
for information about life insurance. 


There are four or five questions in each 
(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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Advertising In National 
Magazines During 1938 


(Continued from 
advertisement, with the briefest of an- 
swers. 

Some of the photographs are symboli- 
cal and are so unusual as to startle the 
reader and lead him into the copy. 
Others, such as those for the advertise- 
ments headed “My House Is in Order” 
and “To Have and to Hold” illustrate 
the positive peace of mind and “pride 
of ownership” that come from owning 
life insurance. The Equitable is using 
a wide list of mass circulation magazines, 
and it has not hesitated to place its ad- 
vertising messages before those in the 
lower income brackets. It also uses a 
magazine circulating chiefly among farm- 
ers. With advertisements appearing 
regularly before so many millions of peo- 
ple in all walks of life, a strong impres- 


sion of the company’s name_ should 
eventually be made upon the _ public 
mind. 


Northwestern Mutual and Union 
Central Emphasize Needs 


Both the Northwestern Mutual and 
the Union Central emphasize needs, but 
the Northwestern Mutual stresses the 
positive side while the Union Central’s 
approach is more negative. Although 
some advertising men are dogmatic as 
to the relative values of positive and 
negative appeals, it is probably better 
for the life insurance business as a 
whole that these companies should use 
two distinct approaches rather than to 
have both companies either positive or 
negative. If the prospect is impervious 
to Union Central’s negative approach, 
he may be brought down with the other 
barrel of the shotgun and succumb to 
the more positive appeal of the North- 
western Mutual. 

Using fairly long copy, the style of 
which is orthodox, the Northwestern Mu- 
tual tells the public how an “Extraordi- 
nary Life Plan” may be worked out 
through the company’s “Ordinary Life 
Contract.” The essential elements in a 
life insurance program are played up in 
the copy. Typical is the company’s ad- 
vertisement with the heading “How You 
Can Make Sure That Yours Shall Never 
Know Want,” which is illustrated with 
an appealing photograph of an attractive 
mother and son. The “bull’s eye” tech- 
nique is being used in the layout, always 
in the company signature and often in 
the main illustration. Another layout 
unit which the company has apparently 
found successful is the reproduction of a 
check, which is generally spotted near 
the coupon. 

The Union Central, one of the pio- 
neers in modern life insurance advertis- 
ing, uses a strong negative emotional 
appeal in its photographs. The beautiful 
symbolism of hands, which was used 
in at least six full page ads in 1937, 
has given way to the furrowed foreheads 
and the tragic circumstances of widows 
and orphans. Copy gets down to brass 
tacks in such ads as: “Tragedies happen 


when fathers don’t foresee the Seven 
Vital Needs. This lad was going to be 
a doctor. Maybe he will be vet : 


but the odds are steep against a father- 
less boy.” Everything points up to the 
“Family-Needs Forecast” booklet. This 
campaign obviously has expert direction 
and execution. 

As in previous campaigns, Union Cen- 
tral and Northwestern Mutual each adopt 
a basic advertising idea and keep driving 
home the same idea in each successive 
advertisement until it has made an im 


pression on the public mind. This is 
generally recognized as good buying 
strategy. 


Hancock’s Recognition of Women’s 
Buying Influence 
The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
modified its program by using full page 
space with a smaller number of inser- 
tions rather than very small space with 


Preceding Text 
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a great many insertions. Very likely the 
company feels that the larger space unit 
reflects the company’s size and standing 
better than the smaller units, and in 
order to obtain this institutional value 
is willing to sacrifice a measure of cou- 
pon response. The layout is classically 
conservative, with a modern note intro- 
duced in such illustrations as the one 
of the airplane with the heading: “Glide 
... for a Happy Landing,” and the steam 
whistle with the heading: “Call It a Day.” 

In its selection of media, the John 
Hancock is among the pioneers in using 
women’s magazines, for at least three 
of the publication on its schedule have 
strong readership among women. Not 
only is the wife a strong influence in 
the purchase of insurance by the hus- 
band, but the woman market itself is 
an important field well worth cultivating 
for life insurance sales. The John Han- 
cock very apparently recognizes this. 
Mutual’s “Pride of Ownership” Theme 

Distinct progress has been’ made by 
the Mutual Life in its 1938 campaign. 
Previously this company relied primarily 
upon conservative typography for long 
copy, but in its 1938 program the adver- 
tisements are illustrated with attractive 
photographs and the copy is much short- 
er and to the point. The positive “pride 
of ownership” side of life insurance is 
stressed and photographs illustrate happy 
and contented people. The illustrations 
are cropped so as to make sexagons 
and octagons, thus providing layout in- 
terest by avoiding monotony. The copy 
also has a measure of refreshing exuber- 
ance, and such headlines as, “Forward 
Flows the Tide of Youth!” and “Time 
Out for America’s Vacation!” While the 
copy has acquired greater speed and mo- 
tion, it retains a feeling of restraint and 
dignity, and the company signature re- 
mains in a chaste script. 

The Mutual Life’s campaign reflects 
careful thought and planning, for each 
advertisement is “timed” to appear when 
it will have the greatest appeal, such as 
graduations in June and vacations in 


July, The ads appear in a wide variety 
of magazines, and a sellirg plan has 
been worked out to correlate the ap- 


pearance of a particular advertisement 
with the agent’s work in the field. 
Dominant Pictures of Penn Mutual 
The Penn Mutual continues to use fuil 
pages in The Saturday Evening Post, 
but it has adopted a new layout style 
which lays primary emphasis upon pic- 
tures rather than copy. Analogies are 
attempted in reproductions of photo- 
graphs, which occupy most of the page, 
one ad being illustrated with four pairs 
of shoes and bearing the headline “First 
Steps in Security,” another showing a 





farmer plowing a field and having the 
headline “Confident of Tomorrow,” a 
third illustrating an agent looking 
through a pair of binoculars, with the 
headline “Seeing Things Your Way.” 
The use of dominant pictures has been 
a distinct trend in life insurance adver- 
tising in 1938 and the Penn Mutual has 
been among the leaders in this regard. 
Copy is very brief. 
New England’s Effective “Situation 
Not Wanted” 

The quality of New England Mutual 
advertising has also been marked by 
improvement in 1938, although this com- 
pany’s ads have not been appearing quite 
so regularly in the magazines as for- 
merly. The advertisement with the head- 
line “Situation Not Wanted” was an ex- 
ceptionally good piece of copy. The ap- 
pealing and attractive young mother and 
child and the excellent conversational 
copy undoubtedly rank among the best 
half-page life insurance advertisements 
which have appeared thus far in 1938. 
Agents should find this advertisement 
effective in closing, for it carries a great 
deal of motivating force. In going over 
a file of New England Mutual advertise- 
ments since 1934, this recent advertise- 
ment seems to the writer to be far 
superior to any of its predecessors. 
Bankers Life “Double Duty Dollars” 

The Bankers Life Co. continues its 
program of advertising “double duty doi- 
lars,” using illustrations of men either 
contemplating buying life insurance or 
happy because they have just bought 
a policy. The copy hits hard with such 
statements as “Can Your Wife Afford 
to Be Your Widow? . .. Every Husband 
Should Face the Fact That His Wife and 
Children Must Live Even If He Dies 
...” It is strong copy and goes straight 
to the point. It was late in 1935 that 
the Bankers Life Co. began to use illus- 
trations of highly introspective people. 
Undoubtedly the company has found 
them effective in getting magazine read- 
ers to think about their own individual 
life insurance problems. 

Phoenix Mutual’s Retirement Appeal 

The Phoenix Mutual, having devel- 
oped an advertising campaign which ap- 
parently is effective and entirely satis- 
factory, continues with its time-tested 
program without apparently much ex- 
perimentation or modification. From the 
viewpoints of coupons and new business, 
the retirement appeal must undoubtedly 
have proved its worth by this time. The 
copy, addressed to the “Man of Forty” 
and telling him how he can retire on 
$150 a month in fifteen years, is detailed 
and informative, with all the essential 
facts explained except the premium. 
Long continued adherence to this type of 
copy is evidence of its apparent effec- 
tiveness, and the selection of media in- 
dicates a definite effort to get tangible 
results. 

Two companies use symbolism to good 
advantage in order to impress their 
names upon the public mind. In one 
instance the company is identified with 
the historical background of a state and 
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in another the company is identified With 
a great President of the United State 


National Life of Vermont 


Company identity is often difficult tc 
achieve in life insurance advertising, ani 
it is particularly difficult when you a, 
one of thirteen life insurance companies 
with names beginning with the wort 
National, among them being the Na. 
tional Life Co., National Life Insurane, 
Co. and National Life & Accident ¢ 
Through ingenious typographical ar- 
rangement of the company  signatur 
one of these companies has added jt. 
address to its corporate name so well 
that the National Life — Insurance 
Co., Home Office: Montpelier, Vermoyy 
has acquired a distinctive public person. 
ality. The illustration and copy pro- 
vide a granite, Green Mountain back. 
ground for the advertising message, an} 
the reader unintentionally identifies th: 
company with the rugged pioneer spiri: 
of the early settlers of Vermont. Charles 
E. Crane, publicity director of the com. 
pany, is a leading authority on the his. 
tory of the state and the author of the 
best-seller “Let Me Show You Vermont’ 


Lincoln National’s Institutional Campaign 


Another successful effort to develop 
company identity is the institutional cam. 
paign of the Lincoln National Life. Ip 
one of its advertisements, the company 
states that Abraham Lincoln’s “principles 
were respected and revered by its found- 
ers.” Particularly in the Middle West 
the character of Lincoln has a profound 
public appeal, and the identification of 
the company with “The Great Emanci- 
pator” must lead many people to accept 
the Lincoln National’s slogan, “It’s Name 
Indicates Its Character.” This institu 
tional campaign is one of the best ex- 
amples of the use of the symbol in 
modern advertising. 

The Lincoln National also runs strictly 
‘selling copy” with a coupon. A low 
cost policy is advertised with the pre- 
mium rates quoted for various ages, and 
in June the continuity strip technique 
was used in a retirement income ad 
which told “How John Armstrong Got 
$200 a Month for Life.” 

The problem of how to advertise na- 
tionally in magazines at low cost has 
been met by two companies, one of which 
relies on distinctive layout and cop) 
while the other uses one magazine with 
high prestige. 

Northwestern National’s Center of 

Page Photographs 


The Northwestern National spots a 
photograph in the center of the page and 
surrounds it with well-leaded copy. It is 
one of the most distinguished new layout 
ideas evolved in modern advertising and 
has received much favorable comment. 
Script instead of type was used in 1938, 
apparently to personalize the message 
to a higher degree. 

Guardian’s Name Before Influential 

People 


The Guardian Life places its advertis- 
ing in Fortune, which has 140,000 ot 
highly influential circulation and an es 
timated 1,000,000 readers. Although the 
advertisements carry a coupon, the chiet 
value undoubtedly comes from keeping 
the name of the company before influ- 
ential people. The Guardian Life agent 
thus has the advantage of national ad- 
vertising support, particularly when he 
calls upon prospects in the upper income 
groups. 

In addition to these seventeen com- 
panies using national magazines there 
are eleven others which spend a rela 
tively small amount, often appearing 
sporadically in more obscure publica- 
tions. : 

Occasionally it js argued that with so 
many companies presenting printed mes- 
sages to the public through national 
magazines the effectiveness of each com- 
pany’s advertising is correspondingly 
diminished. The contrary, however, 
seems to be the case. 

Up to a certain point, where the law 
of diminishing returns sets in, _ there 
should be an increasingly beneficial ef 
fect from a larger volume of magazine 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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HANDLING OTHER PEOPLES’ MONEY 


By Thomas I. Parkinson 


- 


President Equitable Life Assurance Society 


This article consists of some extracts from an address made by the Equitable’s 
president before the New York State Bankers’ Association meeting this Summer at 


Saranac Inn. 
It attracted wide attention. 


Major Parkinson called his address “The Democratization of Privilege.” 
Following Mr. Parkinson’s talk a committee was appointed 


by the New York State Bankers’ Association to observe further what Major Parkinson 


had said and to co-operate. 


We are managers of institutions of 
thrift, and we are handling other peo 
ples’ money. We know, and do not need 
to be told so frequently as some of our 
friends in public life seem to think nec- 
essary, that we are handling other peo- 
ples’ money. On the whole, we think 
that we have done a fairly good job of 
handling that money, and we think we 
are justified in reminding our friends in 
public positions that they, too, are han- 
dling other people’s money—and perhaps 


we may add, and how they are han- 
dling it! 
As the managers of institutions of 


thrift, you and I realize the importance 
of savings, of thrift, and of the capital 
which they produce. Capital is the prod- 
uct of effort and thrift. It cannot be 
wished into existence, even with the help 
of government. It represents effort, it 
represents the custody, the care, the ac- 
cumulation of the institutions of thrift, 
and it is that capital which has developed 
this country and which will develop 
the country in the future. We who 
manage the institutions of thrift know 
our responsibility, but it is wise for us 
on occasions like this to emphasize the 
fact that the encouragement to thrift 
requires that the institutions of thrift do 
a good job for those who use them, and 
we in the life insurance business, know- 
ing that we are one of the principal 
institutions of thrift, know that we have 
concerns—concerns which are not of our 
making—with respect to our capacity to 
continue to perform in such a way as 
to encourage and to conserve thrift. 
The Renewal Premium 

We think we have done a pretty good 
job in the performance not merely o 
the letter but the spirit of our contracts 
with our policyholders. We have done 
it not because of superior integrity or 
superior investment skill. Not at all 
The performance of life insurance during 
the past few years has been based wholly 
on the plans under which the business 
was developed and built up, and is now 
conducted. It was planned that way, 
not by us but by our predecessors who 
laid the foundations of the business 
And, mark you, they did not talk of plan 
—they planned. 

There are some significant features in 
the plan which they developed and which 
we have followed in this life insurance 
business. The element which is doubt- 
less of outstanding importance is the 
renewal premium, for upon its periodical 
payment depends the continuance in 
force of the obligation to pay the face 
value of the policy. This saved the life 
insurance institutions from the frozen 
conditions which affected so many other 
financial institutions during the early 
days of the depression. Our inflow of 
funds from the renewal program—an 
encouragement to pay which was founded 


in a desire to keep the face of the 
policy in force—gave us ample funds 


throughout the period of greatest strain 
and relieved us from any need to sell at 
sacrifice prices any of our accumulated 
assets, 

In the second place, this business is 
generally done on what is known as 
the level premium plan. There is noth- 
ing mysterious about this life insurance 
business. We don’t give the policyholder 


anything that he doesn’t pay for. We 
boast only of this: that we give him what 
he pays for. We can’t manufacture 
money. We must take his money and 
use it in order that we may respond 
to his reasonable expectations based on 
our contracts. 

What is the level premium plan? We 
could insure lives on the annual premium 
plan; that is, we could insure each pol- 
icyholder for a year, charging him the 
cost of that insurance protection. Under 
the annual renewable term plan, the pre- 
mium would be low at the early ages, 
but it would rise as the policyholder 
grew older, and as he approached the 
age of sixty or sixty-five, when, perhaps, 
he would be most interested in having 
his life insurance protection, the cost 
of that insurance protection, for one 
vear, would be prohibitive. Those who 
planned this business knew that finan 
cially and psychologically the man who 
grew older, with that kind of insurance, 
would be not only tempted but would 
be likely to drop it when he needed it 
most. Therefore, they invented the level 
premium plan which simply means that, 
knowing the cost of insuring a given 
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applicant for insurance for each year 
throughout his life, we charge him a 
fixed sum for every year until maturity. 
That sum is larger than the cost of in- 
suring him in his early years and it is 
less than the cost of insuring him in his 
later years, 

Who pays the additional cost of that 
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insurance in later years which he does 
not pay? We contribute the additionai 
cost in those later years from the ip- 
vested accumulation of the excess which 
he paid in his early years. 

Assets and Reserves 

That is the life insurance plan, and 
that is the reason why the life insur- 
ance companies have what are known as 
reserves, and that is the reason for our 
large holdings of assets. We have taken 
from our policyholders in the early years 
of their insurance more than the then 
cost of their insurance protection. We 
have invested and accumulated that ex- 
cess, and in the later years, when the 
cost is more than the premium which 
the policyholder pays, we supplement 
that payment and pay for him the actual 
cost of his then protection. There js 
where the sacredness of life insurance 
funds and life insurance investment is 
emphasized. Unless we do keep safely 
and invest at 3% or better the excess 
funds which he has given us, we shall 
not have the funds with which to sup- 
plement his inadequate payments of pre 
mium in his later years. Therefore, our 
problem of investment; therefore, our 
concern over the present and future op- 
portunities for investment; therefore, our 
emphasis upon the fact that, up to the 
present time we have performed our 
contracts, though we see evidence in this 
country, as well as in other parts of 
the world, of a tendency to impair the 
sanctity of contracts and to permit some 
kind of readjustment of the obligations 
which they impose. We do not want a 
readjustment of the obligations of the 
insurance contract with policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The future of our 
business depends on our continuing to 
do what we have done in the past—that 
is, to perform those contracts in accord 
ance with the spirit and the letter there- 
of. But, by the same token, if we are 
to accomplish that desired end, we must 
be able to depend upon the performance: 
of those contracts which are the basis 
of our investment. 

Protection Must Be Delivered as 
Promised 

And here we have need of help, What 
better use could I make of an opportu- 
nity like this than to emphasize what 
your chairman has said, that we wh 
manage the institutions of thrift, we in 
the life insurance business and you in 
the banking business, are all in the same 
boat with respect to these problems 
which give us concern? 

I think I may as well nail down right 
now those problems as I see them. They 
are, first, the interference with or read- 
justment of the obligations of contract, 
and second, coin clipping, or depreciation 
in the purchasing value of money. We 
want to be able, in the life insurance 
business, not merely to perform the let- 
ter of our contract—that is, pay the num- 
ber of dollars that we have promised to 
pay to the beneficiary—but we want to 
be able to deliver the insurance protec 
tion which our agents have emphasized, 
which involves the buying power of that 
which we deliver. 

We look with concern upon the tend- 
ency, from which the banking world 1s 
not wholly free, to throw all obligations 
into one pot and forget the priorities ot 
obligations, to forget the specific terms 
of the contract. In the interest, it 1 
said, of giving some to all, the contracts 
should be readjusted and prior claims 
should give way. 

I say we are all in the same boat 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Dual INSURANCE 


an 


INVESTMENT Service 


By 
William E. Schilling 


Consulting Actuary, 
Kansas City 


Arguments and figures advanced in 
support of attacks on life insurance in 
books and by so-called “insurance coun- 
selors” preaching divorce of investment 
from insurance are preying upon holders 
of Legal Reserve policies by means of 
allegations having little basis of facts 
In brief, these arguments are that legal 
reserve life insurance costs too much 
because it contains an investment ele- 
ment that is confiscated by the compa- 
nies at the death of policyholders; that 
it is not a good investment because of 
alleged high cost of insurance; conse- 
quently, insurance and investment should 
be secured in two separate and distinct 
contracts; and, finally, that loans on pol- 
icies should not bear interest and their 
accrued amount should be deducted in 
any settlement of the policies because 
policyholders “really borrow their own 
money when they secure such loans.” 

Gross Critical Ignorance, Real or 

Intentional 

Such arguments and figures advanced 
in support of these attacks evidence 
gross ignorance or intentional misrepre- 
sentation of the basic principles which 
underlie the Legal Reserve structure and 
suggest that the old adage should be 
modernized to “Figures don’t lie, but 
liars still figure.” 

Insurance under this system is sold 
and bought from the wrong viewpoint. 
Instead of selling and buying life insur- 
ance as such salesmen should sell and 
people should buy Legal Reserve life 
insurance—the insured investment. 

In short, people should be made to 
understand the dual service rendered by 
this system of life insurance—the fact 
that the purchaser of any form (except- 
ing Term) secures a contract which 
guarantees payment of the face amount 
of the policy on a selected maturity date, 
with the provision that, if the purchaser 
die before this date, the full maturity 
value (face of policy) will be payable to 
his estate, or designated survivor or sur- 
Vivors, 

Whereas, only the current value is pay- 
able under the regulation investment if 
the investor die before the designated 
maturity date, the full maturity value 
being payable only on such date. 

Vital Difference 

The Legal Reserve salesman who does 
not stress this vital difference fails in his 
duty to client and neglects to take ad- 
vantage of a tailor-made argument which 
has particular appeal to investment-con- 
scious prospects. 

Instead of emphasizing this vital dif- 
ference—instead of presenting Legal Re- 
serve life insurance as an insured invest- 
ment—most salesmen present proposals 
which dilate at great length on the “net 
cost” of a particular form in this or that 
company and purchasers become so sold 
on this aspect—on the idea that net cost 
means what they are to pay for insur 
ance in the face amount of the policy 
that they do not give the investment 
function of the contract the consideration 
which its prominence in the Legal Re- 
serve set-up merits. 

If they are considering the purchase 
of Term insurance as such they think of 
the premium they are to pay for this 
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form as their cost of insurance in the 
face amount of the policy. 

If they negotiate for a life or Endow- 
ment policy they still think of the higher 
premium they are to pay for either torm 


as their cost of insurance in the face 
amount of the particular form. 

The erroneous conclusion has caused 
the general belief that Term is the 
cheapest form of Legal Reserve life in- 
surance, Ordinary life next. 

As a matter of fact, while the net 
table cost of the insurance actually pro- 
vided is less under any life or Endow- 
ment form than under any Term form, 
the net table cost per dollar of insur- 
ance provided is exactly the same under 
all forms of Legal Reserve life insurance 
—Term, life or Endowment. 

Therefore, there is no such thing as a 
cheaper form of Legal Reserve life 
insurance than the policy now owned 
—that is, cheaper in the sense of net 
table cost per dollar of insurance pro- 
vided—and charged for. 

The net table cost of insurance is less 
under life and Endowment forms than 
under Term forms for the reason that 
there is less insurance and correspond- 
ingly more investment under the life 
and Endowment forms—more insurance 
and practically no investment under the 
Term forms (none at expiration); but 
Term insurance does not provide protec- 
tion that one can tie to—that is, protec- 
tion which may be kept until needed, 
as it expires when death is more likely 
to occur and protection is likely to be 
needed. 
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William E. Schilling 


William E. Schilling has had nearly 
half a century’s experience in life in- 
surance. For ten years he was with 
the Mutual Life, five as an agent in 
La Porte, Ind., and five as executive 
special agent traveling out of home 
office. He was with the Prudential 
five years, during two of which he 
was assistant to the late John B. 
Lunger, then actuary and manager 
of Ordinary business, He became In- 
diana manager of the Travelers for 
five years. Next he was made presi- 
dent and actuary of the Inter-Ocean, 
then vice-president and actuary, Re- 
public Life. For seven years he was 
a general agent in Iowa for Union 
Central. He retired from life insur- 
ance then; or, at least thought he had, 
but he took up actuarial work and also 
began selling insurance in Kansas| 
City. 

He is author of several insurance | 
books. They are these: “Schilling | 
System for Calculating Commissions,” | 
“Schilling System for Calculating Pol- | 
icy Loans” and “Schilling’s Time Tell- | 
er. A new book from his pen is 
“What Price Life Insurance.” The 
article printed on this page consists 
of extracts from foreword announce- 
ment of the last named book. 

Mr. Schilling’s son, D. R, is a 
well-known Chicago insurance news- 
paper man. 











Therefore, selection of form of Legal 
Reserve policy is an individual matter 
—depends upon the individual need for 
protection and the amount available for 
this purpose. 

If the income be small and the need 
for protection great, the purchase is 
indicated by a form of policy in which 
the insurance function predominates-- 
life, or Term in a special situation. 

Whereas, if a greater amount be avail- 
able for the purpose and the needed 
protection thus may be secured it is 
wise to protect the old man that one 
will become (if he live) as well as de- 
pendents, by purchasing a form of policy 
in which the investment function pre- 
dominates—Endowment, or some Income 
adaptation thereof. 

In great measure, the erroneous con- 
clusion that Term as such is the cheap- 
est form of Legal Reserve life insur- 
ance and Ordinary life, next is to be laid 
at the doors of those company exectl- 
tives who in the past believed that 1 
was not best for their field representa- 
tives to know very much about the 
figures upon which this system is based. 
In consequence, the public has not been 
educated properly as to what Legal 
Reserve insurance is and does. 

Fortunately, company executives now 
are awake to the imperative necessity 
of extending the expert knowledge of 
their salesmen and are receptive to 
any means that gives promise of ac- 
complishing this result. 

Wile T think it is neither necessary 
nor advisable for salesmen or the in- 
suring public to make actuaries of them- 
selves, I know that both will profit 
ereatly if they learn enough about the 
figures involved in the Legal Reserve 
set-up to understand its dual character 
—the vital difference between it and 
every other financial system—either in- 
surance or regulation investment. 

When it is understood that, by reason 
of this dual function, Legal Reserve life 
insurance (on any form excepting Term) 
is in a class by itself as an investment— 
that the investment feature does return 
a good rate of interest (definitely guar- 
anteed and compounded annually)—that 
the net table cost of the insurance pro- 
vided is very little (nothing flat in the 
last year of any Endowment); when the 
insuring public understands these facts, 
salesmen will not have to “back the 
hearse up to the door”’—entertain— 
cajole—or bully—in order to sell Legal 
Reserve life insurance. People _ wil! 
tumble over each other to buy it—if 
they are at all investment-conscious. 
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Jimmy 


You've heard plenty about Damon, 
what about Pythias? 

Who is this chap Sargent whose name, 
destiny and fortune are linked so defi- 
nitely with that of Jimmy Roosevelt? 

It would be easy to say that John 
Albert a is quite the opposite 
of Jimmy, and let it go at that. How- 
ever, such an explanation may describe 
a good partnership of two men but it 
doesn’t tell you what you want to know 
about Sargent. 

John - and he is seldom referred to 
by any soubriquet or variation of that 
name - is about five feet ten and proba- 
bly balances the bathroom Fairbanks 
at 160 pounds In order to acquire 
visual verification of that fact would re- 
quire the use of his indispensable heavy- 
lensed spectacles which correct a defi- 
nitely impaired vision. 

Even during one of his many moments 
of ecstatic enthusiasm he would not be 
likely to contend that he was good look- 
ing nor would he argue with anybody 
who contended to the contrary. Sartori- 
ally, his appearance is without distinction 
unless plain garb, easily worn, attains 
distinction. The day we had lunch to- 
gether and talked over this report, he 
was wearing a light grey, double- 
breasted suit, a plain blue tie on a white, 
soft-collared shirt and with a panama 
hat to complete the regalia. 

He states opinions briskly, abruptly 
and with assurance. He denies with 
equal emphasis. His almost unbounded 
enthusiasm for living and for the insur- 
ance business tempts him toward exag- 
geration but it’s impossible to accuse 
him of ever being dull. His staccato ex- 
pression is admirably suited to a pro- 
nounced Yankee twang and parsimoni- 
ous diction. Whatever is Yankee about 
John Sargent—and that’s plenty —he 
comes by it naturally 

Born within horse car distance of Bos- 
ton’s Beacon Hill just prior to the ex- 
tinction of that intermediate mode of 
travel, he was shortly taken to the out- 
skirts of the small, middle Massachusetts 
town of Westminster by his mother of 
Yankee heritage and his father of Eng- 
lish ancestory. 

Lived on a Farm; Graduate of Harvard 

There the latter turned to the soil 
and made a living from a modest-sized 
and typical New England farm. This 
affords quite a contrast to the Roose- 
velt background, especially when one 
learns that, after an elementary school- 
ing under the supervision of Westmin- 
ster’s limited pedagogical talent, young 
Sargent hopped electric cars in and 
out of the nearby city of Gardner that 
he might get a high school diploma in 
1913. What’s more, the rigid and ex- 
tended routine of farm life left little 
or no opportunity for cotillions, gadding 
nor nonsense. When he wasn’t doing 
home work for the school he was doing 
home work for his father. 

The contrast with Roosevelt continues 
to be sharp albeit undiplomatic when 
it is reported that Sargent was valedic- 
torian of his high school class and that 
his marked aptitude and penchant for 
knowledge subsequently earned him 
membership in one of the nation’s most 
exclusive clubs to the meetings of which 
his partner may never earn admission— 
the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

While at Harvard, John eschewed the 
Gold Coast and occupied a furnished 
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Associate General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, Boston 


room in a home that was located well 
to the north of the Square, to and from 
which he carried his notes, textbooks 
and lessons the better to qualify for 
high marks as personal satisfaction and 
to obtain knowledge which he dispensed 
as tutor for pecuniary gain. He was too 
busy with this two-way flow of learning 
to find time for sports, social activities 
or incidental amusement. He had money 
in the bank when he got his cum laude, 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

John has always had money in the 
bank for that matter. In 1929 he had 
much more than he had in 1930, and he 
confesses sheepishly that he’d have it 
all today if he’d been smart enough 
to practice more of what he preached 
in the sale of life insurance. 

It’s probably the combination of 
congenital Yankee instincts and the in- 
fluence of his early life as a farmer’s 
son which make money matters easy 
for him to handle. He doesn’t aspire 
to fabulous wealth but he does have a 
perfectly natural desire to contrast the 
privations of his youth with comforts 
from here on. 


On Admiral Carpenter's Staff 
Deprived of time for recreation during 
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Sargent 


college, he has since given much time 
to athletic activities. Although his im- 
paired vision limits his participation in 
sports, he can break ninety with regu- 
larity on any standard golf course; he 
likes to bowl; he can slip into easy 
Christy turns on a pair of skis; and he 
can do most of the standard school fig- 
ures on a pair of rink skates. In other 
words, he’s the kind of a fellow—and 
you prob: ibly know others—who, when 
he oumes something, gets in all over 
and demands perfection of himself. 

Having finished the prescribed four- 
year course at Harvard in three years, 
his last academic year—1916-1917—was 
being devoted to extra studies at the 
embryonic, graduate business school 
when war clouds gathered over New 
England. In January of 1917 he com- 
menced a series of independent lessons 
on the subject of navigation which he 
doled out to a group of ensign-minded 
Boston business men. After _ three 
months of this tutoring job, he went 
Navy himself and in spite of poor sight 
made the first of a long series of im- 
portant persuasions when he convinced 
the commandant of the Boston Navy 
Yard that he could do other duty than 
that in the “line”. 

He obtainéd a commission as ensign 
in the Supply Division, and _ served 
actively in that department and on the 
personal staff of Admiral Carpenter until 
the Summer of 1919, being discharged as 
a lieutenant, senior grade. 

Becomes Agent of Berkshire Life 

He then swapped his supply manual 
for a life insurance rate book and found 
himself definitely esconced in our busi- 
ness under the supervision of William 
H. Hodgkin, then Boston general agent 
for the Berkshire Life. 

With characteristic thoroughness, he 
mastered the rudiments of life insurance; 
sold a modicum of common plans; and at 
the end of his first year became restive 
over apparent limitations for his selling 
ability. Thus came about the beginning 
of a sequence of ingenious applications 
of protection principles. He established 
himself as a specialist in the use of life 
insurance for tax and trust purposes. 
He has ever since insisted upon speciali- 
zation. He has never been lacking in 
originality. His capacity for learning is 
as prodigious as his penchant for the 
unusual. 

As a full-time life insurance agent 
from 1919 to 1927 his working plan—if 
it may be called that—was virtually 
identical to his ‘present mode of selling 
general insurance contracts. In other 
words, he dotes on problems that are 
commensurate with his talent. 

One of his former associates in the 
life insurance business characterized his 
sales tendencies when he said, “Tell John 
Sargent where he could go to get a 
$5,000 policy and he wouldn’t move a 
muscle. But give him an inkling of the 
existence of a tax need that would in- 
volve a million dollars and he’d work 
himself into a frazzle”. 

As a result, Sargent has seldom had 
more than half a dozen cases a year— 
either life insurance or general insurance. 

When he gets them, they’re good. 

It is quick provocation to laughter 
when one reads a recent rhetorical ques- 
tion anent Jimmy Roosevelt, “How did 
he come by his vast knowledge of in- 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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THE MISSION OF THE AGENT 


By JAMES ELTON Brace, C.L.U. 


A message delivered on May 10, 1938 to 
the women underwriters of New York City. 


adopted as its motto the sentence: “Shadows fall behind you 

as you walk toward the light”. In 1926, the late Darwin P. 
Kingsley, of beloved memory to all life underwriters, concluded a 
historic address with the words: “Life Insurance is Light’. 

It is the mission of the agent to lead the layman toward the 
light. 

Modern scientists include within the meaning of the word, 
“light”, not only the visible rays which we experience in the 
splendors of the rainbow—but also all the other electro-magnetic 
waves, from the tiny x-rays—and possibly the newly discovered 
cosmic rays—at the top of the scale all the way down to the long 
radio waves in the lower octaves. Light is not only the radiance 
which we see with our eyes; it is energy and power and warmth. 

The light of life insurance has cast its glow over the United 
States for nearly a century. Millions of Americans have felt its 
comforting warmth. One would think that every mature person 
would seek on his own initiative the source of this light—that he 
would search intellectually for an understanding of the unique 
abstract beauty of its radiance—that he would study the effects 
which its beneficent rays might have upon some of the truly im- 
portant problems in his life—problems involving the welfare and 
happiness of his wife and children—problems involving his own 
well-being and peace of mind during the years of his active career 
problems centering in his own comfort and health during the later 
years of his life. 

But experience has taught us that the typical layman does not 
turn aside from his daily affairs to search for the light of life 
insurance. He is preoccupied with the demands of today’s problems. 
He is busy with the task of meeting the impact of life in the 
vibrant here and now. He must be /ed toward the light; and some- 
times he is reluctant to follow. 

He must be reminded that the image of the brilliant sun which 
he believes that he sees in the sky today is his own private sun; 
that the photons of sunlight which impinge upon his retina can 
reach the eyes of no other mortal; and that his personal sun may 
not rise for him tomorrow. He must be led to realize that it is 
his duty and his privilege to arrange before his last sunset to have 
the comforting light of life insurance focused upon the pathway 
which his wife and children must tread alone after he is gone. 

He must be led to realize that even while he lives the deep 
shadows of adversity may leave him for a time in darkness. The 
agent must show him that in these black hours of financial emer- 
gency the radiance of the living values of life insurance can brighten 
his way and its energy can help him to bear his burdens. 

He must be reminded that as he grows old his eyes may 
become dim and his steps may falter and that he may need the 
steady glow of life insurance and its comforting warmth to guide 
and sustain him on his way. 

It is the mission of the agent to lead the layman toward the 
light. But that is not all. 

The radiant energy of life insurance is available in combina- 
tions of: many wave-lengths and in various degrees of intensity. It 
may be diffused over many problems for the individual layman; it 
may be focused sharply for him on a particular need. Like the 
electro-magnetic waves of the physical world, it may be harnessed 
to his purposes. 

It is the mission of the agent to study the layman’s needs for 
life insurance light—and then, from among the many types of 
policies and the varied patterns of life insurance income, to select 
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for him the particular combination of benefits which, within the 
limits of his ability to save for the future, will best serve his needs 
and his wishes. 

The agent is an engineer—an adapter of the radiant energy 
of life insurance to varied human problems. He not only points 
the way to the source of light; he not only persuades the layman to 
walk toward the light; he applies the light in the appropriate quality 
and intensity to the facts of the individual case. 

The agent who is worthy of his calling knows his business. 
He understands the human problems which life insurance will solve. 
He is a master of the mechanics of life insurance. He is a teacher 
for he knows how to interpret his knowledge in language and illus- 
trations which the layman can understand. He is a salesman who 
has the ability to persuade the layman to act. But above all—he 
applies his knowledge and skill in harmony with the professional 
ideal. 

These thoughts recall to my mind a sentence which was uttered 
by the late Franklin K. Lane some twenty-one years ago. He was 
addressing a group of young men. He said to them: ‘‘My boys, in 
your generation no man will achieve a true and lasting success unless 
he can temper his efficiency with human sympathy”. And by this 
word ‘‘sympathy” he symbolized a fine appreciation of the needs and 
the desserts and the aspirations of the other fellow. Efficiency 
implies accurate knowledge and refined skill. The agent who is 
truly a life underwriter knows his business; he applies this know]. 
edge with skill in a very practical world. But he goes beyond mere 
efficiency in his service to his clients. He tempers his efficiency 
with human sympathy. 

Life insurance is light. 

It brings the glow of hope into the home when the bread- 
winner has departed. You can find its reflection in the eyes of the 
widow and mother who is privileged to devote her time and energy 
to the care of her children. You can sense its radiance in the faces 
of healthy, happy children who are blessed with the opportunity to 
enjoy the personal care and company of their widowed mother while 
they grow up in a wholesome home environment. You can feel its 
power transformed into musical sound—in the laughter of boys 
and girls who might never have gone to college if their departed 
father had not walked toward the light. 

You can sense its energy in the straightened shoulders and 
quickened pace of the living father whose child has just emerged 
safely from the valley of the shadow of serious illness. Without 
the light of life insurance—the ready power of its emergency values 
for the living policyholder—perhaps this father could not have pro 
vided promptly for his child the expert medical and nursing care 
which was needed—imperatively—to save its life and health. 

You saw its power during the depression when thousands of 
men and women called upon the stored up energy of their life 
insurance values to aid them in holding intact the property assets 
in their business enterprises and their investment programs 
assets which represented years and years of work and thrift. 

And you can feel its comforting warmth in the homes of 
thousands of aged persons who walked toward the light during 
the years of their youth and who now enjoy comfort and peace of 
mind as they walk leisurely toward the sunset. 

Shadows fall behind you as you walk toward the light 

Life insurance is light. 

It is the mission of the agent to lead the layman toward 
the light. 
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_oee to Gauge Trends 


(Continued 


JOHN URBAN 


RILEY 


(Editor's Note: Stoddard & Co., pioneer 
public relations firm in New Lngland, ts a 
yroup of men with practical experience wm 
varied lines of business, professionally en- 
gaged for the past five years wm problems 
vf sales promotion, advertising, public and 
personnel relations for business firms 
Among fields in which one or more 0}; 
their associates have served as consultants 
are milk and dairy products, manufactur- 
ing, retail sales, new products marketing 
and research, publishing, twsurance, pack- 
age food products and investment secur 
ties.) 


functions by John Doe? That is the 
question, 
This morning, John Doe picks up his 


paper and sees the headline of a special 
article by a Washington correspondent: 
“Federal Investigation of Investment 
Practices of Huge Life Insurance Com- 
panies Underway. John flips to the 
sports page. 
Hears About Critical Books 

Some time later, a friend happens to 
ask John whether he has read a book 
called, “Life Insurance: A Critica] Ex- 
amination,” by a fellow named Berman. 
John hasn’t. The friend tells him a few 
things that make John wonder whether 
he’s getting his money’s worth from his 
$3,000 policy in one of the big compa 
nies, 

A few days later he 
a newspaper ad about a_ book called 

3ehind the Scenes of Life Insurance” 
and is urged to send twenty-five cents 
and learn how he can “Recover cash 
values, cancel policy loans and reduce 
premium costs.” Sometime thereafter, 
he sees another ad urging him to send 
to the Policyholders Protective Associa- 
tion for certain advice on how to obtain 
dividends withheld from him contrary to 
the provisions of his policy. John Doe 
may never act on the impulse, but if he 
chances to run across a copy of a book, 


happens to se 


“Life Insurance, A Legalized Racket,” 
or the newest one in the same tone en- 
titled “Life Insurance Exposed,” you 


can’t blame him for wondering just what 
is true and why he hasn’t received any 
informative literature on these matters 
from the company in which he _ holds 
his policy. “Maybe,” says John to him- 
self, “the reason is that the company 
hasn’t anything it can say.” 


Attention to Policyholders 


John Doe’s cousin, Jerry, is a salesman 
for one of the big general agencies. 
Jerry makes about $30 to $35 per week. 
Things are tough, what with paying off 
instalments on the car and everything 
in his job. 


else. Jerry isn’t too happy 


from 
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He thinks he has some ideas on things 
the company could say or do to offse 
some of the reactions he gets from pros- 
pects when he goes out to sell. By 
chere’s no way for him to even get q 
chance to put across his ideas with some 
of the hig sher-ups. One of the junior 
executives in the agency is sympathetic. 
but adm'ts that his own ideas don’t seen 
to get anywhere. Jerry begins to won. 
der if his prospects are not right in 
some of the things they say about the 
companies. 

Jerry has two brothers, 
and four close friends. Pretty soon they 
all begin to agree that the company 
doesn’t give much thought to either its 
policyholders or those who work for it 
\nd yet Jerry Doe, and John Doe, too, 
are pretty good guys. They have ideas, 
They want to get ahead. Give them a 
chance to have their say as to what the 
company should do to make itself a bet- 
ter organization to work for and to do 
business with, and multiple personnel and 
public relations problems will disappea: 
along the way. 

Of course, it isn’t quite as easy as that, 
Real problems in sound social engineer- 
ing confront insurance business manage- 
ment. But no more difficult problems 
than those which certain other large 
companies and industries have made more 
marked and successful steps toward soly- 
ing 
Attitude of A. T. & T. to an Investigation 


\ few years ago, the 
Commission undertook an investigation 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The president of the company im- 
mediately issued a statement welcoming 
the investigation and offering complete 
cooperation in making the facts avail- 
able. Throughout the progress of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s telephone 
investigation, the huge organization of 
telephone employes was kept informed 
of what was going on. Its significance 
was discussed in the organization’s pub- 
lic relations committee system, which 
includes people employed in every de- 
partment and division, all the way down 
the line. Probably no government in- 
vestigation expected to cause a_ public 
explosion, was ever more of a dud, But 
the explanations of why this was so can- 
not be understood without a knowledge 
of the major pioneering job in sociai 
engineering and bed-rock public relations 
work that has been in process of devel- 
opment during the last ten years of tele- 
phone management. 

To get off dead center and into action 
on a public relations program, life in- 
surance men and management must first 
use all the means at their disposal to 
get a gauge on general trends in public 
opinion, and, more specifically, use the 
various available methods of finding out 
what the public is thinking about life 
insurance and what it wants from life 
insurance. 


Searching Self-Analysis 


three sisters 


Federal Trade 


\fter studying these outside viewpoints 
regarding the policies and practices 0! 
life insurance companies, each organiza- 
tion and the industry in general must 
undertake a searching self-analysis in the 
light of public opinion. Formidable 
though it may sound, this process is 
based upon relatively simple methods 
of human organization. If the work 
should go no farther, these steps alone 


would ease many strains, solve many 
problems and clarify many misunder- 
standings. 


On thorough self-analysis, it will be- 
come apparent that certain policies and 
pract ices giving rise to public criticisin 
are actually non-essential, and might 
orofiti ibly be modified or done away with. 
Policies and practices that are essential 
to the conduct of the business but are 
misunderstood or misinterpreted by the 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Vanayer Life Dept. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ORIGINATORS OF 


THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


THE COMPANY WITH THE EXTRA PROTECTION FEATURES 


Assets 10% more than liabilities—double 


the usual margin of extra protection. 
Preferred Class rates on a full line of ten 
different contracts. 

Extra-Protection ‘‘Business Policy” provid- 
ing to Age 65 an average of about 50% 
more than the usual amount of insurance 
per premium dollar. 


One-Year Term Additions—without  evi- 
dence of insurability—providing an average 


55 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


of $100 of extra protection for every $1 
of dividend. 

New 20-Year Term policy with reduced 
rates for first 5 years—convertible durin”, 
first 15 years. 

Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endow- 
ment and Limited Pay policyholders to re 
duce premium to lower than Ordinary Life 
premium as of original age—regardless of 
health or insurability. Limited Pay policies 
contain guaranteed Endowment option. 


Unique Educational Income Agreement 
automatically insures student beneficiary at 
no extra cost. 


Protection for every class of risk—preferred, 


standard, and substandard up to 21/, times 
standard mortality. 


For retirement protection: Optional Ret.rc- 
ment Annuity and Adjustable Income 
Endowment giving complete flexibility to 
meet unknown future conditions. 


Telephone: 
COrtlandt 7-6950 


LEADING COMPANY 
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The Agency of Planned 
Life Insurance Estates 


A Widow writes — 


“This monthly check has given me 
a feeling of security that feels 
only when a regular amount of money 
is assured each month. It has taken 
the place of the salary I was used to 
depending upon and has certainly 
been a great help to me and_ the 
children. As you know children are 
always in need of something and then 
of course there is always a monthly 
rent, so this check which comes as 
regular as clock work on the third 
of every month since Jim’s death has 
been a life 


one 


saver. 
“If you could only convince every 
young man with a family that he 


should adopt this plan you would be 
doing his wife and children a very 
great favor. When a lump sum of 
Insurance is paid it never lasts very 
that the monthly income 
plan is a protection against just such 
calamity. 


long so 


“If at any time I can help you to 
make people realize this I shall be 
only too glad to assist.” 


An Insured says — 


“Please accept my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for the excellent 
work you did for me in connection 


with my Personal Life Insurance Sur- 
Vey. 

“It is really gratifying to meet some- 
one in your line of business that is 
willing to arrange details so that those 
left behind can get a complete story 
at a glance. 

“The leather wallet containing the 
policies and life insurance record book 
are certainly complete in every de- 
tail.” 

The above testimonials are just two 
of the many letters received from the 
clients of this agency who have prof- 
ited by its planned life insurance 


estate service. 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


general agent 


RAYMOND A, GALLARY 


supervisor 


The Foley Agency 
State Mutual Life 


Assurance Co. 
W orcester, Mass. 


Over Ninety Years 
{ Synonym for Security 


100 E. 42nd St. New York 
Telephone AShland 4-4417 
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FirM’s Gift of 59 Policies 





case in the Paul D. 
Sleeper general agency of the Aetna Life, 
Washington, recently written, brought 
fifty-nine applications for $46,500 of life 
insurance for a total annual premium of 
$29,799.40. It 
staff of a printing 
Washington, each of the fifty-nine mem- 
life 


An interesting 


covered the administrative 
establishment in 


bers getting insurance with income 


at 65 

The story is briefly this: this particular 
firm for years has been paying a bonus 
to everyone, and this year decided a bet- 
ter way was to utilize the bonus to pur- 
chase Retirement Income. The plan was 
devised to supplement the Social Security 
\ct benefits as they were felt to be in- 
adequate in some instances. 


Minimum Monthly Income of $50 


As the plan now stands, a minimum 
monthly income of $50 has been estab- 
lished and there is a death benefit on 


Left to right: 
A. A. Liscomb, agent; 


Paul D. Sleeper, 
general agent; 


W. H. Dallas, vice-president 
Aetna Life. 


each policy. The employer pays the en- 
tire premium for the coverage and since, 
in a measure, the entire plan is depend 
ent on profits (as was the bonus) the 
employes become definitely as interested 
in the success of the concern as do the 
stockholders themselves. 

The policy is an outright gift to the 
employe, but he can’t borrow on it with- 
out consent of his employer. This is a 
valuable restriction because it stands to 
reason that if the employe could borrow 
freely from his insurance it would tend 
to defeat purpose of the plan which is to 
provide retirement income. If an employe 
ieaves the service of the concern and in 
its good graces it is turned over to him 
without restrictions. Agent A. A. Lis- 
comb handled the case. 


Gauging Trends 
(Continued from Page 42) 
public will then emerge clearly as those 


ISADORE FREID 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The fact that throughout 1938 
we have been ahead of 1937 


production 


is sufficient testi- 


monial to the quality of service 


rendered to clients of this office. 


60 East 
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42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-4500 
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requiring the use of channels for public 
education. - 

All these steps involve the full utiliza. 
tion of the combined intelligence of th, 
insurance world. Determination of pub. 
lic attitudes involves the_ participation 
in this study and fact-finding of qj 
executives, agency forces, office person- 
nel and all others in the business. jp. 
cluding, probably, groups of policyholders 
also. The process of self-analysis in the 
light of public attitudes requires the par. 
ticipation of all those who work in fife 
insurance. They represent the major 
and most influential channels for reach. 
ing the public with the explanation of 
what life insurance is, how it works an 
what lies behind the determination oj 
policies and practices. Public relation; 
like charity, begins at home 

Disarming Opposition and Distrusts 

The function of radio, newspapers 
printed literature’ and other company o; 
industry channels to the public will by 
come clearer and more effective when 
some of these basic developments have 
been undertaken, It has been the sai 
recent experience of some companies and 
industries, attempting to solve public 
relations problems simply by a whole- 
sale program of “institutional” prom 
tion and self-defense, that such an ap 
proach multiplied rather than solved the 
basic problems, The method of approach 
which consists of disarming oppositior 
and distrust by inviting ideas on how to 
improve things, has proved most salutary, 

This does not mean that the life insur- 
ance business must sit back and take it 
on the chin. That has been going on too 
long. But it was pointed out some time 
ago by one of the most respected public 
relations advisors in America that a good 
deal of needless violence in word and 
deed occurs in America through our 
frontier tendency to conform to primi- 
tive concepts of “face-saving” rather than 
the civilized and British one of gradual, 
diplomatic about-face. 

Even more than most other American 
businesses, life insurance has considered 
it dignified to ignore name-calling and 
mud-slinging—a position dictated by the 
common-sense realization that the public 
is prone to believe the worst of large 
financially powerful institutions. The life 
insurance business, however, is now con- 
scious of the pressing need to change 
this policy. There is danger that in a 
sudden release of activity, the ensuing 
program may take on the cliayacter ol 
loud argument and defense through a 
driving propaganda campaign that will 
convince no one. It has happened in 
similar previous cases. 

Some Suggestions 

There are a number of immediate lines 
of action along which insurance compa- 
nies, even in advance of the industry as 
a whole, can move with expectation 0! 
continuous progress toward a_ sounder 
public position and reputation. Among 
the many experiences of other business 
organizations and industry groups which 
suggest methods applicable to the pres- 
ent problems of the life insurance bust- 
ness are: the employe essay contest such 
as was sponsored by Pacific Coast utill- 
ties companies; the internal public rela- 
tions committee system, which _ has 
proved to be the most important single 
development in public relations method: 
in recent years; the consumer advisory 
board set-up, such as used by the Chi- 
cago Milk Dealers Association and by 
companies and industry groups in other 
lines of business; consumer (policyhold- 
er) representation on boards of direc- 
tors or boards of operating executives, 
as long urged by Bruce Barton ane 
others, and recently adopted by J ohns- 
Manville; the consumer research ané 
manufacturer-agency (home office aget- 
cy) committee systems of General Mo 
tors. 

These are only a few of the malty 
modern methods of tackling public rela 
tions problems, which might be adapted, 
combined and applied in order to cre 
ate effective program development 1? 
answer the multiple and complex pu lie 
relations problems of the life insurance 
business. 
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Selling a Father and 


Son Combination 


By Ron Stever, C. L. U. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Pasadena, Cal. 


Consider how much business all of us 
must overlook by our failure to recog- 
nize the insurance situations which are 
all about us! This was brought forcibly 
to my mind in a recent experience. In 
this case a father and his only son were 
partners in a manufacturing business, 
and I had learned that, while their busi- 
ness had been adversely affected by eco- 
nomic conditions and had not been show- 
ing profits, they did have a reasonable 
surplus on deposit in the bank. From 
time to time a portion of this fund was 
invested in securities which had merely 
added to other business worries. 

I made an analysis of the father’s es- 
tate and was able to make a number 
of suggestions which he found of value. 
The analysis revealed that since his 
property was held in joint tenancy with 
his wife and would automatically vest in 
her at his death, the will leaving one- 
half the estate to his son would be in- 
effective. This was remedied by dissolv- 
ing the joint tenancies and the husband 
and wife each taking title to one-half 
of the property. Since the wife had a 
vested interest in the joint tenancies the 
division was made without involving a 
sift tax. Had this situation not been 
uncovered the entire value would prob- 
ably have been taxable at the death 
of the husband and the son would have 
been excluded from his inheritance. My 
survey showed that his insurance pro- 
gram was adequate to meet his require- 
ments and I did not feel justified in 
recommending additional purchases. 

All His Money in His Business 

I next approached the son, #4 years 

old; found that he had a _ reasonable 
insurance program; and recognized that 
his present income would not permit ad- 
ditional insurance. His insurance has 
been carefully programmed by a capable 
agent who, after a long period of solici- 
tation, had recently placed a $5,000 Term 
policy with a quarterly premium. Obvi- 
ously, it had been a difficult sale. It 
appeared impossible to place additional 
insurance on either the father or son. 
And then the light came! 
_ At the luncheon table I overheard the 
father, a witty Scotsman, reply to a 
pessimist’s statement that there was no 
longer any money in the mill business, 
“Who said there isn’t? All my money's 
in it!’ An idea came to me—the trees 
no longer obstructed the view of the 
forest. 

That afternoon I again approached my 
elderly prospect, I said, “You have done 
an excellent job in planning the distri- 
bution of your estate. Your attorney 
says that the recent revision which | 
suggested should result in tax savings 
of $37,000. Your insurance estate is 
Properly arranged and you have pro- 
vided ample funds from this source to 
meet all of the liabilities which will be 
incurred at the time of your death. 
Your wife has been well provided for 
and your son will be given an excellent 


start in business. You have already 
shifted the responsibility of manage- 
ment to him. I congratulate you on 


your foresight. As a result no unnec- 
essary burden will be placed upon your 
heirs. But what would happen if your 
son should go before you?” 
He replied, “At my age I couldn’t get 
tid of this business quick enough.” 
What Would Happen If Son Died? 
I then asked, “Do you think the busi- 
hess could be readily liquidated?” (I 
new that the business couldn’t be dis- 
Posed of without serious loss, since it 
Consisted of a plant and machinery, the 


value 


of which in a going business is 
much greater than its liquidating value.) 
He replied that it would probably be 
very difficult to find a market in .these 
times. 

“At luncheon today you facetiously 
remarked that all of your money was in 
this business. Then wouldn’t it be sound 
to insure your son, in favor of the busi- 
ness, to offset a part of the loss of liqui- 
dating in the event of his untimely 
death ?” 

Fifty thousand of insurance on the 
Ten Payment life plan was proposed. 
This plan provided a safe reserve fund 
for their surplus investments as well 
as the indemnity. He immediately rec- 
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ognized the merit of the proposition and 
asked me to present the plan in detail 
to the company’s C.P.A. The account- 
ant approved the plan and two days 
later the case was closed. 

In spite of the many discouraging fac- 
tors a real need for insurance was finally 
uncovered, and since the idea was sound 
a sale resulted. An appreciated service 
had been rendered before an attempt 
was made to sell. This placed the pros- 
pect in a receptive mood. With advanc 
ing age he realized that the ability and 
desire to become active in business again 
would become less and less. The psych- 
ology of placing insurance on the son’s 
life because of the relatively low pre- 
mium was good. Where a $5,000 Term 
policy was sold after a tremendous ex- 
penditure of effort, a $50,000 Ten Pay 


ment life policy, with a $3,000 annual 
premium, was sold with comparative 
ease. As a result of this sale I mad: 


a list of all comparable father and son 
combinations, 

Two additional and substantial sales 
have been made on the identical ap 
proach. How aptly the title to a cur 
rent motion picture hit applies to life 
insurance selling—“Gold Is Where You 
Find It.” 


STEVER 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 
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WE CONSIDER OUR 
CLIENTS INTERESTS 


above our own. 


Every broker or surplus writer who 
avails himself of 


EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING 
SERVICE 


is our client. His interests are ours. The better 


pleased he is, the happier the association. 


Each year more men avail themselves of 
EISENDRATH SERVICE. 


“Make this Guardian Agency Your 
Guardian Agency.” 





IVAN S. SPRING, CLU 
Cashier 
I. ADLER 


Brokerage Supervisor 


GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Production Manager 









AGENCY 


CHickering 4-4400 
912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Vand Hawatian 
MACADAMIA NUTS 


THE TASTE SENSATION 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Dinners—Birthday Parties— Receptions 
Teas—Anniversaries— Bon Voyage Gifts 


There is only a limited supply of these 
7% >) Dy 4 3-9 ie Oe £0) 6)? delicious nuts to serve a nation 
COCKTAIL PARTIES 


“Here's How” to thrill the appetites 
of your guests. SERVE VAN"S 
Hawaiian roasted and salted Maca- 
damia Nuts. 


They Are Delicious! ‘ 


The Hawaiian Macadamia Nut Co. is the 
pioneer in placing these roasted and salted 
nuts on the world markets. Our special and tralia 
highly developed method of processing assures ——>)\ == roast 


uniform texture and flavor, protected by our } a 
label. x ——aiatens Orig 
- \ Sea they 

: | the 

HAWAIIAN MACADAMIA NUT CO., LTD. = nth 
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"Ace’ Producer For John Hancock 


Introduces MACADAMIA NUT 


To America On Return 
From Hawaii 


The August number of “Rockefeller Center Magazine” 
had the following to say about ELMER G. LETERMAN, 
leading producer of the John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Co., on his return from Honolulu, Hawaii, with 


‘the exclusive representation of Vans Hawaiian Maca- 





| Company, left Hawaii with 








damia Nuts in his possession. From now on it will be 


LIFE INSURANCE and NUTS with E.G. L. 


* If you happen to see a beam- 
ing, sun-browned man in Rocke- 
feller Center, wearing a straw 
hat with a startling, bright band 
of peacock feathers around it, 
that would be Elmer G. Leterman. 
He has recently returned from 
the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the exotic band is a lei pre- 
sented to him by his friends 
in Honolulu. 

Mr. Leterman, super- 
salesman for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance 


more than a lei, however. 
He picked up a new avoca- 
tion—that of introducing 
the macadamia nut to the 
American public. 

Probably because these 
nuts, named for an Aus- 
tralian, have to be grown, 
roasted, and saited very 
carefully, they have been 
neglected until recently. 
Originally from Australia, 
they were transported to 
the Hawaiian Islands back 
in the early ‘90's, but until 
sixteen years ago commer- 
cial possibilities were not 
eveloped. Since then, 
however, a group of men 


have conducted scientific experi- 
mentation, under the guiding 
hand of E. S. Van Tassel, until now 
they feel it is ready for the world 
market—and everyone who has 
ever tasted the macadamia nut 
agrees with them. 


During his fourteen-month stay 
in Hawaii, Leterman led an Ara- 
bian Nights sort of life—combin- 
ing a honeymoon with a business 
trip, and established a home in 
the Duke-Cromwell house, enter- 
taining world-famous travelers 





Elmer G. Leterman, one of America’s leading life insurance producers and entertainer extra- 
ordinary, with some Hawaiian dancing girls who entertained his many guests in Hawaii with 
native songs and dances, during his sojourn in Honolulu. 








Elmer &. Leterman 
LEADING PRODUCER 


OF THE 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of BosTOM MassacHusarTs 


during 1933 - 1934 - 1935 - 1936 





1933—179 policies for  $2,055,543.00 





1934—199 2,281,655.00 | 
1935—356 2,507,320.00 | 
1936—255 1,555,858.00 


The largest yearly production and 
the largest production for four 
consecutive years of any individual 
agent in the Company’s history. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


with prodigious enthusiasm. 

Mr. Leterman elected himself 
unofficial greeter of Honolulu— 
meeting every boat and shower- 
ing newcomers with welcoming 
leis. This he did because, when 
he himself arrived, his boat had 
not been met, and he felt 
that, without the traditional 
leis, the hospitality of the 
islands had failed him. He 
determined that no one 
else would feel the same, 
if he could prevent it. 

As Mr. Leterman himself 
expresses it—he fell in love 
with Hawaii. His eyes shine 
when he speaks of the 
islands, and he sounds like a 
travel agency. Hecan't help 
it—he really feels that way. 

While there, he became 
an important figure in 
Honolulu — he presented 
old folks’ homes, hospitals 
and jails with radios, and 
did many other public- 
spirited things. But, when 
he left, his farewell from 
friends and officials of 
Honolulu showed their high 
regard for him — and 
around his neck were 
placed 147 leis, an all-time 
record for Hawaii. 








What WALL STREET is Buying 


The Gold Book asked several general agents in downtown 


York 


New 


for information as to the kind of insurance being bought nowadays in the 
financial center of the city. Some replies follow: 


Osborne Bethea 
General Agent, Penn Mutual 


“Of course, people in Wall Street buy 
all kinds of insurance, but we find that 
Ordinary life is still the contract which 
most of the men in the financial district 
purchase. They talk a great deal about 
Retirement Income and Term insurance, 
but when they put up the money they 
usually buy Ordinary life. 

“Most of our Wall Strect 
based on programming and usually the 
policy that fits first needs first is Ordi- 
nary life. Often the prospect will inquire 
about Retirement Income. We merely 
place Ordinary life and Retirement In- 


sales are 


come figures side by side and he usually 
selects Ordinary life. 
Ordinary Need Not Worry About Term 


“On the other hand, a great many Wall 
Street men bring up the subject of Term 
insurance. This type of prospect usually 
makes a lot of and many dire 
threats, but again we place Ordinary life 
figures beside the Term figures and give 
him his choice. We have yet to see 
Ordinary life lose in such a case. 

“In spite of the propaganda and all the 
talk about Term insurance, we find that 
year in and year out Ordinary life is the 
popular contract and experience proves 
it to have the best persistency rating.” 


J. Elliott Hall 
General Agent, Penn Mutual 


“I don’t see very much change in the 
kind of insurance this office is selling to 
people in the financial district. As you 
know, this office has always been expon- 
ents of the program idea. We still be- 
lieve that everyone, young and old, rich 
or poor, tall or short, fat or thin, white 
or black, will always need income. It is 
with this thought in mind that we con- 
sistently keep before our agents the im- 
portance of being diagnosticians and sell- 
ing policies to cover the needs in each 
specific instance, always with the thought 
in mind that they must provide income 
for the widow and the orphan—for the 
insured and his wife in old age. 


noise 


Investment Policies 


“We have been quite successful in sell- 
ing investment policies in the last few 
years, such as annuities and single pre- 
mium policies rather than annual pre- 
miums. Immediately after the crash in 
1929, many men told me, as they prob- 
ably did other agents, that had they 
been able to look into the future, they 
would have, when they had plenty of 
funds, purchased investment policies to 
provide an “anchor to windward” for 
themselves and their families and that 
if, in the future, their investment showed 
any kind of an appreciation, that they 
would put a portion of their money into 
investment policies. We have followed 
these men; some have kept their word, 
others still have the same old disease 


thinking they will someday beat the 
stock market. We have been able, how 
ever, to influence a number of men and 
women and have thus done a good job 
for them. 

“Any investment policies that we sell 
are, of course, programmed and are sold 
to fit the needs of each individual and 
his family. 

“You have heard me say since 1914 that 
i feel that the successful life insurance 
agent is the one who, like the doctor, 
thoroughly diagnoses the things his cli- 
ents need and then properly prescribes. 
The difference between the agent and 
the doctor is that the doctor orders his 
patient to do certain things which we 
know is for his benefit, while the agent, 
too many of them I am afraid are rather 
weak-kneed, and make feeble sugges- 
tions hoping that some day the man will 
buy. I have always felt that we should 
be just as positive in our recommenda- 
tion when we know we are right as the 
doctor, the lawyer, the surgeon, the den- 
tist, the plumber or the garage mechanic 
None of them hesitate to tell us exactly 
what we must do. I for one, if I may 
be pardoned for saying so, have never 
hesitated to tell a man what I feel he 
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should do and in assuming that attitude 
in a courteous, forceful way, I have been 
able to do a fairly substantial life insur- 
ance business through the years. 

“There is still plenty of idle money 
for investment and saving. All we need 
do as life insurance agents is spend our 
time in the field rather than in the office 
and we will have no difficulty in locating 
people who are anxious and willing to 
know our story and solve their problems 
by placing their funds in the greatest 
savings institution in the world—the In- 
stitution of Life Insurance. 


All Need Income 


“This calls for more effort—not less. 
More intelligent planning and organiza- 
tion—not less. When agents, by and 
large, recognize that, they will be able 
to do just as much business today as 
they ever did. Movie houses and thea- 
ters are crowded. The beaches, base- 
ball parks and other places are crowded. 
The highways are almost impassale be- 
cause of the hundreds of thousands of 
good cars carrying families for week-end 
or Summer vacations to the seashore or 
mountain resorts. All these things re 
quire money. Men and women are al 
ways willing to part with their money 
for something that will give them what 
they want and what they feel they need. 

“Certainly they all need income. The 
only way that can be guaranteed is 
through the institution of life insurance.” 

















Insurance Specialists 


Frank A. Berthold Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York 


TELEPHONE: RECTOR 2-4366-4367 
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Lawrence E. Simon 
General Agent, Mass. Mutual 


“From what I have observed it seems 
to me that Wall Street has turned once 
again to Ordinary life insurance. At the 
same time, it is true that the people in 
that district are also interested in pur- 
chasing investment policies.” 


Julian S. Myrick 
Manager, Mutual Life 


“Like a great many businesses where 
the people whose insurance had been 
built up through the period of good 
years, when the depression came, we 
had not only a large lapsation but a 
struggle on the part of many to main- 
tain their insurance situation through 
great sacrifice. 

“Wall Street is not buying life insur- 
ance as it formerly did because of th 
fact that most of the people who are 
still in key positions and running thé 
different firms are probably well insured 
in relation to their capital account and 
incomes. 

“The insurance they have been buying 
has been mostly for the protection ot 
the purchase of and partnershiy 
agreements and has been either on the 
Ordinary life plan or the Term plan 
There have been little, if any, Endow- 
ment or Endowment Annuity contracts 
sold. | 

“Wall Street has always been under- 
insured insofar as the protection of part- 
nership agreements has been concerne(, 
although there are several firms thi 
make it a part of their business formula 
It is interesting to note that they ar 
mostly the that are still in  busi- 
ness. 


Gerald A. Eubank 


General Agent, Prudential 


“Our own experience here in Wall 
Street indicates that the purchasing trend 
is very definitely toward low initial pre- 
mium—low net cost policies. These poli- 
cies are being purchased not only to re- 
build depleted estates on the basis 0 
permanent protection, but, as well, to 
offset estate and inheritance taxes, which | 
necessarily arise at death. 

Shrunken Estates 

“Men of Wall Street have probably 
experienced a greater depreciation 0! 
their estates through the shrunken value 
of securities in the past few years than 
has been the case of men in other parts 
of the country. Naturally, they hope for 
a return to a higher level of security 
values, thus increasing their estates, but, 
until such increase actually occurs, low 
premium insurance policies seem to offer 
the best solution to their economic prob- 
lems. 

“Probably another reason for the de- 
mand for policies with small cash values, 
or reserves, is the fact that an organized 
campaign seems to have been going 0 
over the country, the purpose for which 
seems to be the urging of policyholders 
to surrender their Ordinary life and 
Endowment policies in favor of Term 
policies. We have heard of several large 
lines of permanent insurance having bee® 
discontinued and replaced with policies 
involving low initial premium, but which 
contain very small cash values.” 
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Herman Robinson Agency, Inc. 


General Agent 


Life Department 


MACK LD 
he Sravelen Insurance; Company 


Hartford 





565 Fifth Avenue—Corner 46th Street 


New York City 


Telephone WIckersham 2-8787 
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“No Need to Shop 


for 
Accident & Health 
Coverage” 


Brokers and life agents looking 
for Accident & Health coverage 
to fit the needs of any client need 
vo no further than 


The 
L. D. Muller Agency 


90 John Street New York 
Beekman 3-8995 


This agency specializes in Acci- 
dent & Health insurance which 
means that no life, automobile. 
casualty or fire insurance lines 
are written. 


Celebrating its fifth anniversary 
this year, the Agency is sub- 
1937 


stantially ahead of its 


production. 


Advice on specific problems _ is 
unselfishly and honestly given by 
Mr. Thompson or Mr. Muller 
even though it may not involve 
new insurance in the companies 
the Muller Agency represents. 


The L. D. Muller Agency 


represents 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. 


Royal Indemnity Co. 
and several other leading 


companies. 





Life Insurance Critics Answered 


(Continued from Page 26) 


tions there always exists a disposition 
to strike out at somebody or something. 
When things go wrong there is an urge 
to kick the family cat down the cellar 
stairs. When many people are looking 
for a scapegoat or a whipping boy there 
are always writing fellows ready to sup- 
ply the demand. The idea is to give the 
public the reading matter it craves and 
right now it wants somebody to blame 
for its discomfort. 

_ Agent: You're dead right. The life 
insurance people know that their busi- 
ness has come through the world’s worst 
depression better than any other finan- 
cial business and been of tremendous 
help to its clients in many desperate 
situations. They know that the way 
life insurance is supervised by the state 
authorities the great interstate compa- 
nies couldn’t be dishonest if they wanted 
to be. Their transactions are an open 
book even though it may take an expert 
to read the book. I’ve never talked with 
any high-up official who would assert 
that life insurance with its honorable 
history covering a hundred years in 
\merica was a perfect system, but every 
one of them was puzzled over the pub- 
lication of four or five books in recent 
vears bitterly attacking the system. I 
think, Mr. Editor, you have given the 
answer. * * * 

Defends Agency System 


(Epitor’s Note: The dialogue then cen 
ters about the American Agency System. 
Mr. Evans makes a spirited and splendid 


defense of life insurance agents. There 
follows a discussion of lapsation.) 
Lawyer: Is there not a_ tremendous 


waste in high pressuring a large amount 
of new insurance that lapses at the end 
of a few months? Surely nobody but 


the insurance agent makes anything out 
of that kind of business. 

Agent: It is quite true that a distress- 
ingly large proportion of our new busi- 
ness lapses before instalments have been 
paid for the first two years and is sur- 
rendered for its cash value thereafter, 
in spite of everything we can do to pre- 
vent it. Some of these people have been 
over-persuaded, or at least their enthusi- 
asm for their insurance cools off rapidly 
and they lapse. But I wonder if that 
would be a good reason for not trying 
to insure them. Isn’t it more a reflection 
on the lack of continuity of purpose ex- 
hibited by the average man than it is a 
fair criticism of life insurance which 
isn’t compulsory like social security con- 
tribution? The companies and_ their 
agents make vigorous efforts to prevent 
these early lapses but it is more a 
problem in human nature than a_ busi- 
ness problem. 

Surrendering of Policies 


Farmer: That reminds me that a man 
in your business IT know slightly sug- 
eested that IT surrender my present in- 
surance so IT could use the cash to buy 
the new farm machinery I need. He 
said T could then take out a new policy. 
If, as you claim, both the companies 
and the agents want to keep policies in 
force once they are issued, why do they 
permit agents to suggest transactions 
like that, to say nothing of the fact 
that the rate on the new policy would 
be higher than T am now paying? 

Agent: Tf your insurance acquaintance 
represents the same company that issued 
your present insurance it undoubtedly 
has a rule against such substitutions. If, 
however, he represents a different com- 
pany there isn’t much his company could 
do except to notify the first company 
and give it an opportunity to look into 
the matter. Bear in mind that the right 











Tell them about 


Sell the WHOLE FAMILY! 


WHAT IS GOOD FOR DAD IS 
GOOD FOR HIS BOY OR GIRL 





JUVENILE INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 








Most Parents buy it. 








31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 

















A COMPLETE LINE OF JUVENILE POLICIES 


A.W. MARSHALL & CO. 





TELEPHONE MITCHELL 2-0963 


GENERAL AGENTS 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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to surrender a policy for its cash Value 
is a contract right which the compan 
cannot deny; neither can a company “4 
fuse to issue a policy to an insurable 
applicant on the grounds that the twist 
or switch is inadvisable. The high Class 
companies are trying to solve this prob- 
lem but I have to admit they haven't ye 
found the satisfactory answer. Person. 
ally I think it lies in better education 
of the public and elimination of the type 
of agent who suggests these changes 
Even then we shall have to deal with 
the self-designated “expert” who owes 
loyalty to no company and from whom 
most of these suggested changes come. 





—— 


National Advertising 
(Continued from Page 34) 


advertising. It has often been noted that 
in a town with two good agents, each 
will sell more than if he were the only 
agent in the town. The same principle 
holds true in life insurance advertising. 
Two ads in a magazine, using two ap- 
peals, may be more than twice as ef- 
fective as one two-page spread of one 
company using one appeal. When the 
reader’s ‘resistance to life insurance js 
steadily attacked from many different 
angles, he is more likely to be condi- 
tioned for a successful “closing appeal” 
by an agent than if the reader occa- 
sionally and only casually encounters a 
life insurance advertisement. 

It might be well, incidentally, to point 
out that life insurance advertising has 
apparently not proved universally  suc- 
cessful in national magazines, for there 
are four companies which have stopped 
doing national advertising in recent years. 
One of these companies apparently de- 
cided that its “testimonial style” adver- 
tising campaign was not worth the cost. 
Another, which emphasized a_ program 
idea in its advertising copy, stopped after 
a very brief effort. The third attempted 
humorous copy and _ illustrations and 
stopped after only a few insertions. The 
fourth company, which stressed coupon 
response, is using the money which had 
previously gone into magazines in order 
to supply the agents with better calen- 
dars and other direct sales helps. 

Pacific Mutual Plan 

National magazines, of course, have 
their limitations. Unless a company’s 
representation is fairly strong through- 
out the United States, and particularly 
is not lacking in some of the more pop- 
ulous states, there can be much waste 
circulation in the use of magazines. For 
the smaller companies, or those operating 
in a limited geographical area, a good 
newspaper advertising campaign can give 
the agents the same strong support as 
national magazine advertising, and the 
cost is much less. One of the few com- 
panies which have adopted such a _ plan 
is Pacific Mutual, which has run domi- 
nating ads in newspapers and a local 
magazine on the retirement income idea, 
using the continuity strip technique. 
\fter all, national magazine advertising 
is simply local advertising carried out 
in many localities at the same time. __ 

A few of the larger companies whicli 
might be numbered among the national 
advertisers apparently continue to view 
the value of national advertising with 
the healthy and conservative skepticism 
so typical of the life insurance business. 
They now have available the background 
of experience of the other companies 
which have learned much about what to 
do and how to do it, what to expect 
from national advertising and what not 
to expect. With all the progress that 
has been made in life insurance adver- 
tising in recent years, a new advertiser 
with competent and experienced advice 
is much more likely to do an effective 
advertising job than formerly. : 

Of course there is still room for im- 
provement in life insurance advertising. 
If the same progress is made in the 
future as in the past the public should 
become increasing aware of the need 
for life insurance, and should also take 
a more sympathetic and understanding 
attitude towards the companies them 
selves. 
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Prepare CORRECT Sales Talk 
mad STICK TO IT, says 


Howard C. 


For two consecutive vears, 1936 and 
1937, Howard C. Lawrence, general age" | 
in Newark, N. J., has been singled ou 


as the most valuable representative of 


the Lincoln National Life From an 
honorary standpoint that distinction 
means that his name has been carved 
in the stone of the Lincoln National 


home office building in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
tribute. 


as a permanent 

Sixteen years ago last July 1 Mr 
Lawrence opened New Jersey for the 
Lincoln. At that time the young gen 


combined personal produc 
tion with agency organization and de 
velopment in order to make a_ living 
Today he finds that by setting the pro 
duction pace for the balance of the men 
in his agency he keeps himself posted 
on cutrent conditions. 

Since he discovered how to sell life 
insurance—a discovery made during the 
most discouraging period of his eventful 
first vear as an experience that is one 
of the most important parts in the story 
of Mr. Lawrence’s career—he has pro- 
duced $1,000,000 annually, thru his agency. 
He maintains an agency force of from 
fifteen to twenty agents, training them 


eral agent 


sales 


to look for the larger buyers of life 
insurance. When he opened the gen 
eral agency the Lincoln had_ thre« 


policyholders and $21,000 life insurance 
in force in New Jersey. In its sixteen 
vears of existence the Lawrence agency 
has issued more than $50,000,000 of new 
business Its territory covers thirteen 
northern counties of the state including 
Monmouth and Mercer. 


Same Sales Talk for Fifteen Years 


\n interesting fact about Mr. Law 
rence’s unusual sales record is that since 
1923 he has been using the same sales 
talk with only a few slight changes, The 
approach is based on getting the pros 
pect to analyze just how much income 
producing property he actually needs to 
provide for the security of his family 
He is a firm believer in an organized 
sales talk; has them to fit various situa- 
tions calling for family protection, busi- 
ness insurance, insurance for taxes. 
When the opportunity presents itself he 
slips into his prepared presentation, giv- 
ing to it for his prospect audience all! 
the “illusion of the first time.’ 


Father and Grandfather Were in 


Insurance Business 


Born in Newark in September, 1892, 
Howard Lawrence was educated there 
and and New York University. Both his 
father and grandfather havine been in the 
insurance business it was natural that 
he should go into that field. In 1912 
he entered a local office as a soliciting 
agent for the Travelers selling general 
lines. He took the home office trainine 
course of his company and was assigned 
back to Newark in a_ supervisory 
capacity, working up to be assistant man- 
ager of the burglary department and 
making a record as a personal producer 
which has not been equalled since. 

Tn 1921 he decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself and on July 1, 1922, 
the Lincoln National Life appointed him 
general agent in Newark. The first few 
months were anything but encouraging 
A top producer in the burglary insurance 
field, Mr. Lawrence was faced with fail- 
ure and discouragement in selling life 


Lawrence 


insurance. He couldn't sell, he couldn’: 
close and he was in debt. 


Went Into Conference With Himself 


that incident mentioned 
story as the beginning 
of his life insurance career. On one 
of those black days when everything 
scemed at its very lowest ebb, Mr. Law- 
rence closed himself in his office to de- 
cide whether he should stick to life 
insurance or go back to a salaried job. 
It was a three-hour communion with 
himself. What he tried to solve was 
this: “Why can’t 1 sell life insurance 
when I can sell burglary? There must 
be some reason. What is the matter 
with me? Why does anyone buy life 
insurance ? Why ought I to have it ?” 
He thought of his wife and children; 
pictured himself as an average prospect 
and he analyzed his own need. So con 
vincing was that analysis that the man 
who three hours before had been broke, 
discouraged and disheartened came from 
his office with an application on his own 
life for $20,000 of life insurance. Be 
fore the year had ended he had placed 
$580,000 of personal business. He quali- 
fied for the honor clubs, won the presi- 
dency of the Minute-Man Club, found 


Finally 
earlier in this 


camie 


By Paul T'roth 


the pace which carried him to the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and has made 
him the most valuable representative 
of his company. 

He had decided that there were five 
musts to master of life insurance sell- 
ing: “A man must get the knack of life 


underwritine. He must feel the busi 
ness as well as know it. He must eet 
its viewpoint He must talk its lan- 
guage, the vernacular that makes its 


message understood, He must intensely 
want to have many gain the advantage 
of its service.” After proving his per 
sonal ability Mr. Lawrence started to 
build his agency, to develop his men. His 
sincerity and his earnestness were con- 
tagious and so his agency grew. 

His organization endorses the prepared 
sales talk, believing that no matter how 
ready and resourceful an agent may be 
he cannot afford to trust to inspiration. 
Mr. Lawrence points out that while some 
men object to the prepared sales talk 
as being subject to pol-parrot presenta 
tion, yet like the good actor the good 
agent throws himself into the spirit of 
the talk, relives his lines and is so sin 
cere that he makes the hearer feel and 
understand as the agent does. He said 

“This method leaves nothing to chance 
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HOWARD C. LAWRENCE 


and the agent has a well defined plan of 
procedure which gives him confidenc 
and makes him more forceful, Further- 
more there is no necessity of sparring 
around for a half-hour for an opening 
and hence both the agent’s time and the 
time of the prospect are conserved. The 
prospect is usually impressed with the 
business-like methods used and becomes 
more receptive and is more easily sold.” 
Some Activities Outside of Insurance 

Mr. Lawrence finds many _ prospects 
through his social and civic activities in 


Montclair, N. J., where he makes his 
home. Building confidence and prestige 


through his ability to do things well he 
finds that men are willing to trust his 
knowledge of life insurance when the 
opportunity presents itself to discuss 


that subject. A few of his activities 
are these: 
He is a trustee of the Community 


Chest in Montclair; trustee and chair 
man of the finance committee, Council 
of Social Agencies of Montclair; trustee 
and chairman of the finance committee, 
\dult Educational Center; at present he 
is making a survey for the Junior 
league and the council of Social Agen 
cies in Montclair to combine recrea 
tional activities and to eliminate over- 
lapping in the activities of the town 
the council and the Junior League; he 
is a member of the board of trustees of 
the Union Congregational Church; mem- 
ber of Upper Montclair Club; he was 
president of the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Montclair; he has been mas- 
ter of his Masonic Lodge; he likes to 
play golf; he is commodore of the Bel- 
mar Yacht Club on the Jersey coast 
where he and his family spend the Sum- 
mer. In May of this year Mr. Lawrence 
was elected the first president of the 
New Jersey State Association of Life 
Underwriters at an organization meet- 
ing held in Newark. He is married and 
has two children, Howard, Jr., and 
Frank. 
Gives Views on Today’s Market 


At the convention of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life held on Mackinac Island, 
Mich., this Summer Mr. Lawrence was 
on the program to discuss what the 
buyer of life insurance expects of the 
life insurance agent. He believes thal 
the public in the last few years has 
become more life insurance conscious 
than ever before and as a result ex 
pects more and more of the man from 
whom he purchases his life insurance 
He puts it squarely up to the agent 10 
prepare himself to meet that demand. 

“In the ever-changing social and eco- 
nomic structure,” said Mr. Lawrence, 
“there are money making opportunities 
for the life insurance man in every 
phase of the business cycle; or rather 
I should say for the life insurance man 
who has brains, who has ability, whe 
has courage, who has enterprise and who 
knows his business. To state it al 

(Continued on Page 8&5) 
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The Philosophy of 


What the world needs is more knowledge of philosophy. 

That’s the opinion of Gordon Selfridge, American born owner 
of London’s greatest department store and head of a chain of stores 
in the United Kingdom. So firm is he in this belief that for some time 
he has been publishing and personally paying for a daily essay on philos- 
ophy in many of the leading newspapers of the world. In New York 
City the Herald-Tribune ran them. They also have appeared in the 
London Times, Manchester Guardian, Yorkshire Post, Paris editions 
of the New York Herald-Tribune and London Daily Mail. Some of 
them are reproduced underneath. Believing that the wider the circula- 
tion the better for mankind they are not copyrighted by Mr. Selfridge. 

Each essay appears under the name “Calisthenes,” a student of 
history and science who was a pupil of Aristotle. The essays, which 
contain no advertising except the name of the Selfridge concern, have 
been incorporated into two books, which can be had for the asking 
The writing of these essays is a task close to Mr. Selfridge’s heart. 
“The basis of all successful business management is to treat those with 
whom you are associated or have contact as you would like to be 
treated yourself.” 

Extracts from the essays follow: 

—_— but in art or morality or justice or 
Time’s Depreciation achievement in any form, they are worth 
aa : a ospapge all the others put together. 

Time has a disintegrating influence on is 
most things—physical, mental and senti 
mental. 

Even the most vivid memories are 
not immune, for memories pass as time 
moves on. Time brings depreciation, 
just as time, plus tide, submits our coasts 


Success on Paper 
Statistics are good servants but bad 
masters. They are good as a sign-post, 
but bad as a destination. 
Every business at one time or another 








Gordon 





ae 
Underwood & Underweod 


H. GORDON SELFRIDGE 


paper for real success. There are busi- 
nesses which are continually in bondage 
to statistics, losing first on one side then 
on another their sense of proportion, 





to erosion; just as the pyramids, the js in danger of mistaking success on never having judgment or courage enough 
most substantial man-built thing in the 

° a a ona unineme ae 
world, may, some day, become simply 





tumuli in the desert. 

But there is one influence, one force, 
which can forestall or repair this depre- 
ciation, when exerted physically upon 
material things and mentally upon the 
sentimental, and that force is man-force. 
Man-force can build up as fast as time 
destroys. 


ee 
Positive Men 

As we go about in the world of busi- 
ness we tend more and more to divide 
men into three classes: negative men, 
neutral men, positive men. 

The negative men are those who not 
only never originate any action or move- 
ment, but invariably criticize or obstruct 
the movement originated by others. At 
the worst they have a motiveless hatred 
of action 
that any line of action is new seems to 
irritate them like a grit in the eye. They 
do not need to think for a moment 
whether it is good or bad. They have a 
sullen instinctive reaction against it. For 
convention’s sake, and perhaps because 
they have found it polite, they may put 
up a pretense of reasoned criticism, but 
it is a mere cloak for a reaction which 
has no more reason in it than a bullock’s 
dislike of a red cloth. 

The neutral men are those who never 
originate any action themselves, but can 
easily be persuaded to identify them- 
selves with action originated by someone 
else. They constitute the bulk of the 
human race and the majority of most 
businesses. They can feel the compul 
sion of the moral ideal when it is pre- 
sented to them by their leader, but they 
themselves cannot put it on other peo- 
pie. They can carry out a plan of opera 
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tion which has been explained to them, 





but they lack the creative touch 

The positive men are those without 
whom the progress of the world would 
come to a stop. They are the creators, 
the originators, the inspirers. They are 
few in number, but as regards the prog- 
ress of the world, not only in business 


RAY GOEWEY 
Manager 














LEON LACOSS 
Assistant Manager 
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Selfridge 


to see that no set of statistics has q 
divine right to be permanently on the 
throne, that the reality of success has 
a disconcerting way of withdrawing jt; 
support from even the most respected 
tabulation. 


Putting the Blame 

It is one of the commonest failings of 
human nature to try to exempt itself 
from any responsibility when things go 
wrong. “It wasn’t my fault” and “4 
couldn’t help it” are two phrases which 
have been working overtime for zenera- 
tions. They should be given a permanent 
rest, for more often than not the biam 
lies with ourselves. 

We are too prone to shift the onus of 
something which has not turned out quite 
as we expected on to the shoulders of 
some alleged contributing cause. Submit 
the matter to careful examination, how- 
ever, and very often the fact will be 
revealed that the fundamental reason fo; 
the error or failure lay at our own door 
Our judgement may have been unsound 
our decision hasty and without 
foresight. 

All of us—and we exempt no one- 
should be continually on guard aguinst 
this human failing of assigning blanx 
to any one or anything so long as it is 
not to ourselves. It takes moral courage 
to own up when we are wrong, but moral 
courage is a virtue well worth culti- 
vating. It is a builder of character and 
is the handmaiden of truth. 

Effort 

The progress of a business depends 
upon the amount of effort in it. It is 
supremely important that there should 
be skilled direction—but that only means 
that the higher and the lower forms of 
effort should be kept in proportion. Ef- 
fort is the horsepower of the engine 
You may make more or less use of it, but 
power must come first. 

There is only one way by which you 
can increase this primal energy of a 
business—that is, by inspiration. Inspira- 
tion creates power. 


proper 


Responsibility for Success 


Responsibility for the success of any 
firm must be borne by its leader, but 
it should be felt by every member of it. 

The moral status of any business 1s 
determined by the extent to which the 
men and women in it feel individual 
responsibility for its welfare. Its_effi- 
ciency status, in the long run, follows 
its moral status, 

Men and women have or should have a 
natural loyalty to the firm of which 
they are members. Loyalty must be fos 
tered. To expect loyalty one must give It 


Blase Young Men 

In the earlier years of this century "t 
was fashionable for the young man f0 
be blase. : 

The pose was to find life “a bore. 
Work was “a bore.” Effort was “a bore. 
Those who talked of ambition and en 
ergy were “a bore.” The most herous 
fault was enthusiasm. The hero (if one 
can use such a word in such a connec 
tion) was the youth who had no interest 
in anything. 

With many of the young men the fash- 
ion was superficial and short-lived. When 
they had to earn a living, when they be- 
gan to know the world, they dropped 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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IDEAL REPRESENTATION 


A wise recruit, in entering the Life Insurance Business, dis- 
cusses the move with Insurance and other Business men. When 
he arrives at a decision to go ahead his next thought is how does 
he go into the business? What representation is most desirable 
for him in his locality? 


In making his final decision, he must give consideration to the 
following: 


COMPANY-— 


Is the company a large and favorably known one which has 
been active in the territory with a resulting large clientele? <A 
policyholder here and there among those people who will be his 
prospects is a great asset. 


Is the Home Office in the vicinity? Not only is executive ac- 
quaintance an inspiration, but the privilege of personal contact of 
clients with underwriting and medical departments is a great 
asset. 


CONTRACT— 


Does the company write the most favorable policy contract? 
Is the contract thoroughly mutual? Does it have full reserve values? 
Disability features? Does the contract have favorable settlement 
options for beneficiaries at death or for insured in old age? 


AGENCY-—- 


Is the agency a large one with sufficient income to provide 
management experts in various branches of the work—education 
and training under organized sales plans — supervision — joint 
work — planning — programming — prospecting — experienced 
and able counsel, etc.? Is the agency active? Growing? Pro- 
gressive? This is essential to one’s best mental attitude. Asso- 
ciation with other successful men is the greatest tonic we have. 


These ideals and others are the foundation of our agency. On 
these ideals and others we have built our reputation as a growing, 
progressive organization. 


A fine company—a fine policy contract—a fine agency per- 
sonnel. 


CHARLES E. DeLONG, General Agent 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 








Arthur V. Youngman, Associate General Agent 


225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-1200 
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The Inquiring Reporter 
Visits East Orange, N. J. 


’ 5? 


ARTHUR S. BACON 
Photographer 


Arthur S. Bacon, who with Mrs. Ba- 
con has maintained a studio on Main 
Street in the Brick Church section for 
the past nineteen years, said: 

“My advice to young men is to make 
life insurance their first investment. 
When policies are bought at an early 
age it becomes natural to save money. 
If I had my life to live over again J 
would start buying insurance with the 
first money I could save. My insurance 
has been of great value to me in every 





Dress Shop Owner 


Dorothy Lamont, who owns 


a dress 
apparel shop at No. 1 North Harrison 
Street, bought her first policy when a 
college undergraduate. 

“I felt that if anything should happen 
to me that my family would at least have 
some of the money they spent on my 
education. That policy is still in force 
with some others, Incidentally, life in- 
surance helped me to open my first dress 
shop here six years ago.” 





\n Inquiring Reporter of The Gold Book picked out a progressive 
iown—last Orange, N. J.—to ask representative citizens what their 
life insurance has meant to them. Interviewed were a real estate dealer, 
photographer, newspaper publisher, Chamber of Commerce secretary, 
dress shop proprietor, Y.M.C.A. secretary, general insurance agents. 
Not a criticism of life insurance was heard, but all expressed regret 
that they did not own more of it. Their opinions constitute a splendid 
endorsement of the living values and protective strength of life insurance. 

Kast Orange—population 73,340—is one of a residential group of 
beautiful New Jersey towns. The city has three banks, two dozen 
automobile dealers, more than 250 doctors and dentists. It is the home 
of Upsala College; has a fine school system. In nearby Orange is the 
home of the Monroe Calculating Machine Co. In West Orange are 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., plants, employing 2,000 persons. 

Wallace L. Clapp was The Inquiring Reporter; Jack Horner, pro- 
prietor of The Dark Room, East Orange, the photographer. Interviews 
appear on this page and Page 70. 


A a ee Membership Secretary ence,” he said to The Gold Book. “When 

E. G. Jacke, membership secretary of | was 40 it matured and the money 
the Y.M.C.A. of the Oranges for past enabled me to make a substantial down 
thirteen years, was 21 years old and liv- payment on a home in the Oranges. 

ng in a small New Hampshire town 
when he bought his first life insurance 
It was a 20-Year Endowment 

“That insurance investment was the 
the first of many, but no policy has given 
me a greater sense of financial independ- 


“T have five children whose ages run 
from 11 to 28. They are all insured. 1 
have been insistent on that point. When 
my oldest daughter was 8 years old | 
bought her an Endowment policy in 
anticipation of her college education. 








These things I know: 


There is no method of arranging for money 
to materialize in the future at just the right 
time that is automatic and all-purpose 


other than through Life Insurance. 


No one is equipped properly to arrange 
such protection that exactly fits the require- 
ments of individual situations except a 
thoroughly qualified Insurance Repre- 


sentative. 


Such a Plan of Protection expertly arranged 


to function in all Contingencies is a 
fundamental of Economic Security, whether 


Personal, Family or Business. 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


225 Broadway New York City 











FE. G. JACKE 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary 


She did not go 


to college but instead 
t married. That was about three years 
vo. This Spring my daughter was faced 
with a serious operation which would 
enable her to bear children. Regretfully 
she had just about decided not to risk 
it when I told her that her Endowment 
policy would soon be maturing, Imagine 
the happiness that news brought into 
this home! Several weeks ago I became 
the grandfather of a lovely girl. Life 


insurance made her birth possible as the 
proceeds 
paid the 
operation.” 


Endowment 
Caesarian 


from daughter’s 
expenses for her 


GODFREY PREISER 
Real Estate Man 


Godfrey Preiser, real estate, said: 

“Put me down as a staunch booster 0! 
life insurance. In 1932 I was in the 
midst of launching a new residential de- 
velopment; was somewhat pressed foi 
funds. My insurance policy came to my 
relief and I am glad I still have the 
protection.” 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 








LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, GROUP AND SALARY SAVINGS INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 





The Protected Pay Envelope 


The number of inquiries received regarding our Pro- 
tected Pay Envelope plan has far exceeded expectation 
instead and indicates a wide interest in the subject of employee 


€ years : 
s facel security. 

would 
retfull) 


to risk The Protected Pay Envelope plan is a coordination of 


winent |} 


magine group plans to provide continuity of income for em- 


it inte 
mo ployees and beneficiaries in the face of death, disability 
as the and retirement. This new approach to group insurance 


wiment 


esarian is interesting management and will help you sell it. 





We describe the arrangement in our new brochure, 
“The Protected Pay Envelope.” Send for a copy. 





GROUP CREDITORS’ INSURANCE, GROUP HOSPITALIZATION PLANS. GROUP RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 








Russell E. Larkin Agency Philip B. Holmes Agency 
225 Broadway 100 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 
Tel. REctor 2-6633 Tel. LExington 2-0034 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon 


—/ General Agents 
80 John Street, New York 


er of Tel. JOhn 4-2800 
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roup Annuities In Action 


By Edwin C. McDonald 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life 


August Rutter is a technician in the 
laboratories of the Atlantic Chemical Co. 
at 40 an important member of the re- 


search staff of that great corporation 
Tonight he is visibly troubled. 
“What's wrong, dear?” asks his ever 


watchful wife. 

“Oh, it’s that Midwest Chemical crowd 
again. Their vice-president from St. 
Louis was in town today and made me 
an even better proposition than before. 
Seems they are anxious to build up their 
research division. Honestly, I just don’t 
know what to do, but I must give him 
an answer shortly. What do you think, 
Gretchen,” 

“August, after all it’s a man’s decision. 
I’m afraid I can’t be of much help to 
you. The larger salary Midwest offers is 


quite attractive, of course, but I know 
you have always thought the Atlantic 
people fine to work for. Oh, by the way, 


to find out if the Mid- 


you were goimneg 
west company has a Retirement Plan 
like Atlantic.” 


Apparently 
arrange- 


“Yes, I asked about that. 
they don’t have any pension 
ment.” 

“Well, I must say I’m greatly influ- 
enced by our plan. I have always liked 
the idea and I'd hate to see us give it up.” 

The answer:August stays where he is 
—Atlantic’s Retirement Program an im- 
portant factor in the decision. 


A Salesman’s Future Assured 

Billy Osborn was, and still is, 
of the Century Food Co.’s crack 
men, Like many successful salesmen, he 
has been so busy getting orders that he 
hasn’t taken time out to master his per- 
sonal budget each month, so money just 
seems to slip away and, consequently, he 
never gets around to buying those shares 
of Century Food that he’s always want- 
ed; that is, it all slips away except for 
that contribution he makes each month 
to his company’s Annuity Plan—a con- 
tribution that is painless since it is an 
unseen dollar, removed from his pay 
check before he gets it. 

Fortunately for Billy, his fellow sales- 
men and, for that matter, the great ma- 
jority of Century’s employes, the com- 
pany’s Retirement Program gives them 
all an opportunity to set aside something 
each month through the device of pay- 
roll deduction. Over the years the com- 
pany adds substantially to it (more than 
one dollar for each dollar the employe 
puts up) so that at retirement age there 
is enough income, including the Federal 
pension, to approximate 50% of their pay. 

Billy is wise enough to know that often 
when a salesman reaches an advanced 
age, his effectiveness is impaired and he 
will tell you that it is a source of great 
comfort to him to know that when his 
usefulness declines, even though it may 
occur as early as age 60, there is an in- 
come waiting for him that is guaranteed 
for life. 

3ased on a number of conversations 
with Century salesmen, you can be sure 
that this little picture of Billy Osborn 
reflects their general feeling. 


one 
sales- 


Pension Plan Works 

A few days ago the press announced 
the appointment of Edward K, Bowman 
as an officer of the “More Power Ma- 
chinery Co.” Some comment ran through 
the trade that it was a strange move 
because Bowman was generally supposed 
to enjoy a good salary and an excep- 
tionally brilliant future with the big Ex- 
celsior Manufacturing Co. But let’s see 


what Bowman will tell us, confidentially, 
about that change. 

“Excelsior is al] right, but frankly I 
got tired of waiting for the executive 
group to retire or die off. I couldn’t see 
any promotion ahead for a long time. 
My new company has a pension plan that 
I understand really works and encour- 
ages retirements so that opportunities for 
greater responsibility should open up 
more rapidly than I think would be the 
case in Excelsior. Personally, I think 


if any big company expects to hold am- 
bitious and promising men in its service, 
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Steel Products Co. is worried. Studies 
show that the company’s old Pension 
Plan needs modernizing. A forecast of 
the probable pension curve shows that 
the cost will keep on mounting to a point 
which may lead to serious trouble and 
embarrassment in the years to come. It 
is thoroughly apparent that the cost 
of retirement allowances must be leveled 
out. That naturally raises the question 
whether the company should assume the 
entire cost, or if the employe should 
be asked to share it. Aside from the 
desirability of having the employes as- 





ew . al 


Girl Scouts’ Organizations Have Insurance Protection 


it must keep the paths of promotion clear 
through regular retirements.” 

What you have just heard actually 
happened and a big and important com- 
pany lost a fine financial mind and a 
particularly good tax man. 

\ll true conversations. Only the names 
of the individuals and the companies are 
changed. 

Leveling Cost of Retirement 
The management of the New England 


sume a portion of the cost, there is much 
evidence to indicate that employes have 
greater appreciation of any insurance 
benefits if they pay something towards 
the cost. 

Hence the big question is—Will the 
employes subscribe to a plan which will 
supplement Social Security? Will they 
feel that the Federal pension is suffi- 
cient and will they resist helping to pay 
for some additional benefits when they 
know that in the past the company has 
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EDWIN C. 


McDONALD 


supplied pensions entirely at its own ex 
pense? Before the Social Security Ae: 
there were a number of retirement plans 
that operated on a contributory basis 
and which were successful in securing 
a high percentage of participation among 
the employes. But with the current So- 
cial Security taxes the employer asks— 
Will a contributory plan be a success? 

A new plan is carefully devised so that 
the cost is distributed between company 
and employes. It is offered in three 
steps as follows: 

First—all officers, division heads and 
general supervisory employes are assem- 
bled at headquarters and a booklet de- 
scribing the plan in simple language is 
reviewed carefully, paragraph by para- 
graph, and ample opportunity given for 
all possible questions. 

Second—the day following the session 
at the company’s general headquarters, 
each division holds a meeting in its own 
district explaining the plan in detail to 
the supervisory employes of that terri- 
tory. 


Third—the next day during the lunch 
hour and at the close of the business 
day all general employes within easy 
reach of each division office are asked 


to attend a meeting, at which time they 
receive the announcement booklet, a sub- 
scription card and a careful explanation 
of the company’s new Retirement Plan. 

The following Monday—four days after 
the plan had been presented to the gen- 
eral employes—83% of those eligible had 
signed their application cards, The fol- 
lowing Saturday noon—nine days after 
the big employe meetings were held— 
97142% of the employes had voted em- 
phatically “yes”! Thirty days later the 
percentage of participation topped 99% 
and, for all practical purposes, it has 
approximated 100% since then. 

Typical of employe reaction was the 
remark of Allen Elliott, who said “Why 
shouldn’t I be willing to join up? This 
plan is backed by company money each 
year on top of my own. The old plan 
was based on hope. Hope is too un- 
certain these days and I feel I’ve ex- 
changed hope for a definite promise. 
Furthermore, after I am a member of 
the plan for ten years and reach Age 
50, I own all the annuities the company 
has bought for me as well as what I 
personally paid for.” 


Planning a “Pension House” 


August Rutter, Billy Osborn, Bowman 
and Elliott represent a prety wide range 
of opinion, both industrially and geo- 
graphically. The value they place on 
their employers’ Retirement Programs 
is a fair sample of employe feeling wher- 
ever these plans are operating. Evidence 
continues to pile up to support the state- 
ment made not so long ago by a very 
important industrialist that “any forward 
looking, long haul Industrial Relations 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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One head on two shoulders! 


Someone has said that no matter how thoroughly trained a man may be, he 
can’t carry in his head all the information necessary to his success—that he could 


use an extra head just to locate vital information when he needs it. 
We disagree. 


The men in our organization are all thoroughly equipped to cope with every 


underwriting problem. What they can—and do—use is an extra pair of shoulders. 


To these shoulders they shift many of the intricacies of the constantly 
changing inheritance and estate tax laws, of partnership and corporation agree- 
ments, of trust funds, income arrangements, bequests, and a host of other matters 
too numerous to mention. They are free, then, to follow the real business of 
selling! 

It is this willingness—and ability—to shoulder a good part of the burden 
that has made the Knight Agency one of the greatest Agency Organizations in 


the world. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
225 Broadway, New York City 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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Says: 








allegiance. 


business. 





Conscientious and Good Service will always be deliv- 
ered by this Agency, at a profit, if possible, but always 
Good Service. 


oo ¢ @ 


We appreciate that our best customers are the Agents 
who deliver insurance for us to the people whom they 
contact and, therefore, we are not unmindful that it 
is the Agents’ good will that must be maintained—he 
is our best customer and is so treated. 


¢¢ ¢ 


We aim to do our utmost for our many friends— 
Agents of other Companies—who bring us their sur- 
plus business and special coverages, such as we write 
that their own Companies do not issue—but under no 
circumstance do we ever accept business that an 
Agent’s own Company can issue nor do we accept any 
business without the approval of the General Agent 
or Manager to whom the Agent owes his first 


oe ¢ @ 


It is our joy to feel that there is business enough for 
all of us—that there are no competitors in our 


eo ¢ @ 


We aim to live and to let live and to cause our clients 
to be proud of every policy they own, regardless of 
from whom they purchased it. 


HENRY W. ABBOTT 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Oliver Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Home Atmosphere In Office 


I, Austin Kelly, III, of White Plains, 
N. Y., who led the Phoenix Mutual Life 
in premiums country-wide last year, his 
fourth in the insurance business, be- 
lieves that the atmosphere of an insur 
ance office has a direct bearing on in- 
creased production. Recently, he moved 
his office to the Peoples National Bank 
Building in White Plains, and his new 
quarters have the atmosphere of a home 
His own private office was completed 
as a library with library furniture. He 





I. Austin Kelly, III, at his desk in his office 


feels that in the work of estate planning 
his most successful interviews have been 
in the client’s home and he, therefore, 
feels that when people come into his 
office the fact that it resembles a li- 
brary or living room will be most effec 
tive. 

Many of his appointments are now 
made in his office rather than in the 
client’s office. Most of his work in the 
past has been in the beautiful homes 
of Westchester County and southern 
Connecticut, his clients being people wh 
commute to New York City every day 
and are in business in the metropolis 

Easy for Clients to Drop In 

“T find that there are many advantages 
in discussing business insurance, life 
insurance trusts and taxes in my own 
office with clients,” he said to The Gold 


Octc ber y 939 


Se 


300k. “They live in the neighborhood 
and can drop in without difficulty, Jp 
my office they feel more comfortable 
and, furthermore, I have within reach 
there the books, rulings, regulations and 
other documents having relationship to 





these subjects under discussion. 
\ picture of Mr. Kelly in his new | 
office is shown on this page, 
Mr. Kelly is a Kentuckian who was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and did graduate work 





at Harvard and Oxford. All of his in- 

surance experience has been with the 

Phoenix Mutual Life. Last year he 

paid for $851,262 insurance, with pre- | 
miums of $39,600. He is having another 
big year in 1938. 

He specializes in business insurance 
and taxes; and a large part of his 
work is in conjunction with attorneys, 
trust officers and accountants. He finds 
there are enough prospects in the sub- 
urbs of Greater New York to keef 
him busy. 

Mr. Kelly is a director of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City, Inc., and last year was on the 
committee of co-operation between the 
life underwriters and trust officers. He 
has spoken before the life underwriters 
associations of Greater New York and 
Hartford. 





Seasonal Opportunities | 
As Described by Mutual Life 


That agents should take advantage of 
every seasonal occasion for discussion of 
life insurance and do everything pos- 
sible to tie an insurance proposal with 
seasonal interest was a statement re- 
cently made to its field force by the 
Mutual Life. One paragraph in the com- 
pany’s advice was this: 

“The problem of every life insurance 
man is to learn—not to depend on 
chance or luck in arranging his meet- 
ings and his interviews with prospects 
and policyholders—not to wait for some 
well meant but casual _ introduction, 
given with little thought as to whether 
it is at the right or the wrong time to 


talk about life insurance with some 
one, but rather to build his own ap- 
proach on the more certain ground 
which naturally connects what he ha 
to offer people with what he knows | 
they must be interested in and are think: 
ing about at certain seasons.” 
June Is Young People’s Month 

The company then described a calen- | 
dar of life insurance opportunities, an° 
with each month gave names of foldets 
or booklets which agents find especially 
useful as a tie-up for the month, First 
month considered is June, the time 
of the year when many young people art 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Lite Insurance 


Your First Investment 





Beginning in 1929, Central Hanover has given the 


above message wide circulation. ‘The statement still 








stands as an expression of the continuing attitude of 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 
| BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


17é NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Good Impressions On Public 


Metropolitan 
(Continued from Page 13) 


| find it best to base my approach and 
meine’ a handling them upon the idea 
of being as impersonal as possible while 
rendering thorough and efficient service. 
This enables me to avoid feeling any 
resentment personally at anything they 
may say or do, and likewise prevents 
them from being wary of undue solici- 
tude. It helps me to remember that 
whatever happens is part of the job. 

l have found that a calm, even voice 
is a priceless asset in answering ques- 
tions. Especially is this so when we are 
petulantly told, “How many times must 
I tell you my address ?” or, “What busi- 
ness is it of yours how much money 
I owe?” When we calmly reply, “I am 
sorry to trouble you, madam, but we 
must always verify your address,” or 
“T am sorry, sir, but we give that infor- 
mation to every premium payer for their 
assistance in making their payment and 
knowing where their account. stands,” 
we find that people quickly lose their 
provoked attitude. As with children, 
they are quick to return to normalcy if 
their attitude provokes no response other 
than a necessary answer. 

Sympathy With Language Difficulties 

One type of person who is difficult 
to handle and must be shown the great- 
est amount of consideration and _ tact 
is the person who has little knowledge 
or use of the English language. Such 
people deserve our kindness and as- 
sistance more than any others, and it 
is advisable to give them a little extra 
attention and speak with a smile. If 
at all possible, when the matter in hand 
is important, someone speaking their 
own tongue should explain it to them. 
In this office we are particularly fortu- 
nate in having several clerks speaking 
as many languages. 

Then there is the habitually querulous 
person whom you usually can spot the 
minute she walks toward your window. 
Generally she is talkative and complain- 
ing because of a nervous temperainent, 
and she should be treated sympatheti- 
cally. Nothing should be done to excite 
her more. Forebearance and avoidance 
of controversy are the best means of 
calming such a person. Likewise with 
the man who knows the answer before 
he asks you a question. Start answer- 
ing him and then keep quiet if he inter- 
rupts. He will tell you the answer and 
then go away feeling that you and he 
are most intelligent individuals. 

Again we have the person who pushes 
a policy through the window at us, plan 
showing, and asks, “What kind of policy 
is this?” Well, just answer her and 
show her where the plan is indicated 
on the contract. She is in somewhat the 
same class as the person who says, “My 
dividend is due next month. Why didn’t 
I get my 10% in January?” Keep ex- 
plaining calmly, even if later you have 
to walk around the corner or take a dive 
into the dead cards to release pent-up 
feelings. 

Each Personality Different 


Above all I believe you must handle 
each premium payer as a distinct and 
fully flavored personality (more truth 
than poetry), giving each one the treat- 
ment he or she requires. For instance: 

The Crank—Suavity and pleasantness, 
even if it hurts. 

The Timid—Clear and definite ap- 
proach and replies. 

The Blusterer—Attentive listening— 
flatter his ego with a big E. 

Particularly give to all patience and 
prompt attention, courteously. 

For all the trying people we meet at 
the window, most of us can remember 
with a laugh some funny things that 
happen. I always get a kick out of 
recalling the man who said to me: “Say, 
I'd give you a nice $10 bill like the 


one I just gave you, but I can’t make 
up another batch until tomorrow, Wil] 
you wait?” Also the expensive fur coat 
who informed me, “I wish you to have 
your representative call, as I want 4 
$20,000 policy for my husband”—and 
then, after the agent to whom I referred 
the inquiry had congratulated me for 
the fine piece of insurance selling I had 
done for him, learning that the net re- 
sult had been an application for 20 cents 
on the mother-in-law. 


Some Helpful Hints 


I have included some hints for myself 
and my fellow D.O. clerks. I hope they 
will be of some help. : 

Instead of looking like you feel on a 
busy day, try to smile. 

Instead of sounding annoyed, sound 
pleasant. 

Instead of creating an irritated cus- 
tomer for yourself and the company by 
keeping a person waiting at the window, 
take care of all calls promptly. If you 
cannot do so, at least excuse yourself 
to the caller, 7 

Instead of making the premium payer 
doubtful of your competence by speak- 
ing and acting hesitantly, be alert and 
pr ll Put a zip into your voice. But— 
zippy, not snippy. 

Instead of taking a chance of giving 
misinformation, find the right answer to 
the premium payer’s question; then an- 
swer clearly and concisely. 

Instead of immediately blaming an 
agent in the case of a misunderstanding 
with a policyholder, try to give some 
plausible excuse for his action. Of 
course, if the agent’s action is not in 
accord with company policy and rules, 
the matter should be referred to the 
manager or cashier. 

Instead of attempting to handle a too 
difficult premium payer yourself, have 
your supervisor or cashier or manager 
take care of the matter. People usually 
are more tractable before “someone in 
authority.” This is particularly true of 
the business woman who calls during the 
last ten minutes of her lunch hour. 

Finally, instead of behaving like the 
ordinarily responsive piece of humanity 
that you may be outside of the office. 
try to make yourself a combination of 
Mona Lisa, Greta Garbo, Job, Professor 
Quiz, and a Murad. 


Telephones 
(Continued from Page 14) 


headquarters were at No. 1 Madison 
Avenue. She then went to 76 William 
Street, when headquarters were moved 
there; and has been at 55 John Street 
for many years. 

Assistant supervisor of telephones 1s 
Rose Burns who also has been with the 
company some years. The _ telephone 
division is under the jurisdiction ot 
Cashier R. K. Wilson. Assistant cashier 
is H. L. Fulton. 


Importance of Voice Impressions 


In discussing the telephone Miss Mul- 
rein said that every person who calls 
is treated with courtesy. While the 
telephone girls know the voice of hun- 
dreds of people who call, those not 
known are given as friendly and efh- 
cient handling as if they were of recog- 
nized importance and influence. This 
is not because one may not realize just 
how important or influential the person 
on the other end of the wire may be, 
but it is routine. The impression of 
the voice and the telephone manner can 
give and should convey an idea of the 
personality of the company and its 
standards of service. 

While the Travelers has its own sys 
tem of instruction because of the com 
pany’s individuality and that of its rep- 
resentatives, at the same time she 
agrees with what the New York Tele- 
phone Co. said about use of the tele- 
phone in a recent pamphlet: “You and 
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Good 


Your Telephone. 
company said: 
“Phone as you 


In part the telephone 


would be phoned to. 
Every time you telephone you make a 
lefnite impression—good, bad or indif- 
jerent—on the person at the other end 
iyst as surely as you get an idea of 
what that person is like. Your voice, 
what you say and how you say it is 
what reveals you to others. It’s on just 
auch impressions that much of this coun- 
try’s business depends because, if fa- 
yorable, they make for confidence and 
wood will. The art of getting good re- 
sults by telephone—making pleasing im- 
pressions, meriting good will, having 
neople like to telephone with you—is 
largely a matter of dealing with others 
as you would have them deal with you. 

“To get the greatest value out of 
your telephone put yourself in the other 
nerson’s place, ‘What would please me if 
| were at the other end of the connec- 
tion?’ Think over your telephone habits 
from that angle.” 


New York Life 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Of the policyholders who come into the 
building and stop at the information 
bureau for guidance, the number runs 
from four hundred to six hundred a day, 
depending upon the weather. Many of 
them want to pay premiums or io in- 
quire about a loan. Three most frequent 
types of loan questions are from those 
who desire to make a loan or to pay 
one or to submit documents in = con- 
nection with one. Other policyholders 
want to be examined for life income 
or desire a trust agreement or may want 
to ask questions about their insurance. 
The desk sends each inquirer to the 
proper bank of elevators, a uniformed 
page taking them to the car. There are 
three such pages, all of whom are high 
school graduates. 

Want to Know About New York, Too 

In addition to the routine questions 
which are asked about New York Life 
matters or about other tenants of the 
building some queries have nothing to 
do with insurance or the building. The 
ig may want to know how to get 

Times Square, or where the Little 
Church Around the Corner is located, 
or the number of the pier from which 
some ship is sailing. He may ask for a 
Street number of a building. All ques- 
tions are answered with courtesy by the 
information bureau and if something has 
to be looked up in the telephone book 
the bureau does it for the inquirer, Al- 
Ways as good an impression as possible 
is made because the bureau is the con- 
tact for the moment of the New York 
Life. 

Superintendent of the information bu- 
reau is Benjamin G. Simpson. In select- 
ing him for the job the New York Life 
had in mind some one who_ possessed 
tact, and would be qualified by experi- 
ence and knowledge of the different de- 
partments of the company. Mr. Simp 
son joined the company forty-two years 
ago as a call boy after which he was 
lransterred to the auditing division 
from which he went to the comptrollers’ 
department. He then was transferred 
to the policy loan division and then to 
the surrender value division, 

Senior clerk of the information bu- 
reat is Thomas Dougherty who has been 


with the New York Life for a decade. 
sefore coming to New York City he 
lived in Easton, Pa. After spending 


some years in the insurance and real 


cute be business he went with the New 
bag Edison Co. from which he went 
9 the New York Life. He was on 


sacetion when picture of the information 
ureau, printed in this article, was taken. 
Grouches Rare 


PB a talk with The Gold Book Mr. 
simpson said : 
I have been at this desk since 1928 


during which time I have had contact 
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Impressions On Public 


with thousands of policyholders. In all 
that time I have rarely seen any one 


come in with a real grouch against the 
company. At rare intervals a_ visitor 
may want to have some point in his 
policy explained. He is immediately 
sent to the department where he can 
get the explanation. And, in writing 
a story about this bureau, please bring 


out that the public always says thanks 
for the information received.” 


Letters 


(Continued from Page 14) 
in number or substance, and afford no 
basis in support of critical attitude on 
the part of our membership toward the 
management. 1 realize that policyhold 
agents of the 


ers may express to com- 
pany sentiments in respect to insurance 
which they do not voice at the home 
office, but it must certainly be true, 


that, if our membership was permeated 
by any general attitude of antagonism 
to the company, that attitude would find 
expression in direct communication. So 
long as such is not the case we feel 
justified in the belief that distrust of 
life insurance is not currently prevalent 
in our company. 

“We do now and then receive com- 
plaints concerning the treatment of indi- 
vidual policyholders. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, mistakes are bound to 


occur in the administration of a_busi- 
ness as extensive as ours. If a com- 
plaint is well founded we are always 


apologize and promptly 
correct, and we seldom experience any 
friction in so doing. If the complaint 
is not justified we reply without resent- 
ment, with such explanation as we feel 
should make the policyholder satisfied 
with the company’s action. Many of the 
complaints relate to matters of the ac- 
counting type and are easily explained. 
Queries Growing Out of Depression 


ready to admit, 


“Depression conditions, involving, as 
has been the case, increase of cost of 
insurance through reduction of dividends 
and a lessened return under settlement 
options, have brought requests for infor- 
mation from policyholders, natural 
enough under the circumstances and de- 
serving considerate attention. In all cases 
prompt reply has been made, with the 
reasons which have influenced com- 
pany action. We have never withheld 
information specifically asked for, or in 
any way attempted to avoid fri ank ex- 
planations. Our experience justifies us 
in the belief that increased confidence 
in the company follows. 

“Also, during the depression period we 
have received more inquiries than form- 
erly about investments, with emphasis 
at one time or another on particular in- 
vestments of a type under current criti- 
cism. Some of these inquiries are 
prompted by genuine anxiety concern- 


ing the company’s investments in their 
entirety; some are prompted by exces- 
sive pessimism. Whatever the reason, 


prompt and appropriate reply is made as 
is deemed necessary to allay expressed 
fears or explain company action or non 
action. This type of correspondence, as 
a rule, does not involve the company in 
critical controversy, or develop distrust, 
serious enough to be disturbing, in the 
ability of the company to meet its con- 
tracts Occasionally, a policyholder, 
who is not satisfied with the response of 
the executives, develops a controversial 
attitude difficult to meet, but, even in 
such cases, we never question the right 
of the policyholder to inquire and the 
duty of management to reply. Very oc- 
casionally a policyholder requests that 
his letter be submitted to the directors. 
He is at once informed of compliance 
with his request, 

Letters Signed by President or Chief 

Vice-President 
“Letters from policyholders most diffi 
cult to handle are those written in ut- 
(Continued on Next Page) 

















and the 7 Doors . 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a broker who had lots and lots ol 
clients and he insured their homes and their cars and their fur 
«oats but he believed that he could never never sell life insurance. 


And so he never made a nickel of commissions on all the perfectly 
lovely life insurance that his clients needed and that he could have sold 
them because he was their insurance broker. 

And then one fine day, when this particular broker 
was not feeling so fine because he needed those 
extra commisions that he didn’t have, a life insur- 
ance man walked into his office and said: “Look, 
Mr. Broker. you have lots and lets of clients and 
you have insured their homes and their cars and 
their fur coats but that’s all.” 


said the broker. 


“So what?” 


“So let me show you seven doors that you've overlooked.” And the 


life insurance man named them like this: 


Behind the first door are all your clients who have failed to provide even 
for their own last expenses, the cleaning up of their bills and the 
payment of taxes. 

The second door leads to men who love their families 
enough to want to be sure that there will always be an 
income for their wife and children. 

The third door opens on your clients who want to be cer- 
tain their sons and daughters have a college education. 
(And by the way, remind me to tell you abou! the new 
two-way plan beginning when the child is 414 years old). 





=> 
Beyond the fourth door are the men with vision enough to provide an 
emergency fund in case of sickness or accident or even for holidays and 
vacations. 

The fifth doer is the way to those husbands who should provide for the 
correct. disposal of their business interests to the benefit of their 
dependents. 

Back of the sixth door ave the homeowners who have failed to prov ide 
that the mortgage will be paid no matter what may happen to them. 
On the other side of the seventh door is a crowd of men who some day 
want to retire on a permanent income. 

“So What?” 
“So why don’t you sell life insurance?” asked his friend. “There’s an 
agency in the middle of New York in the tallest building in the world, 
representing a fine old Connecticut company. that’s equipped to give a 
broker like vou every up-to-the-minute facility for making your work 
effective and profitable.” 


William L. Boyce. General Agent 
The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


(Hartford) 


1533 Empire State Building, N 


said the broker when he had seen the seven doors 


Jew York, N. Y. 


Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-058] 
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HELP NOT WANTED 





In the Life Insurance Fraternity, there seems 
to be much room at the bottom of the ladder 
for young and old men who would like to be 
a success in the Life Insurance Business. 


IF you are the type who stands in front of 
your office building each morning with 
your coat open, the wind blows up-town 


you work up-town, IF the wind blows 
down-town, you work down-town, — no 


wind, no work, 


IF you are in the habit of seeing a lot of peo- 
ple each day (at a ball game, movies, or 


beach), 


IF you are a subway rider with a prospeci 
in the Bronx and you start up-town pray- 
ing on your way up he is not in, then 
you suddenly remember a good prospeci 
down-town and start down, 


IF you wear out the seat of two pair of pants 
to each pair of shoes, 


IF you know your prospect does not need any 
more protection, 


IF you use time control so effectively you can- 
not get out of your office at nine, 


IF heat and rainy weather is meant for every- 
one but you, 


IF you have these qualifications, please stay 
away from us. We are old fashioned and 
still think one bad apple may spoil a barrel 
of good ones. 


O’Connell & O'Connell, Ine. 


17 West 60 Street, New York 


Uptown Office 


Leyendecker & Schnur Agency 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
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most good faith by insured who have 
no comprehension of the working of the 
legal reserve life insurance plan, or of 
the respective rights and obligations of 
company and policyholder. Some have 
doubtless been informed when their poli- 
cies were issued and have forgotten 
what they have then understood. Others 
have never been properly informed. Some 
claim to have been misinformed. In 
correspondence with these policyholders 
it is often necessary to write an essay 
on the fundamentals of insurance, and 
we do that very thing if it seems essen- 
tial to bring understanding or content- 
ment to a company member. Corres 
pondents of this type are usually small 
policyholders, but we do not neglect 
them on that account. 

“All communications addressed to the 
president of the company are immedi 
ately upon receipt placed upon his desk 
and are given his personal attention, or, 
in his absence, get the attention of 
the executive vice-president. All com 
munications addressed to the company, 
or to any departmental officer, which 
call for other than merely routine re 
sponse, are, under the rules of the com- 
pany, referred to the executives and 
answered over the personal signature of 
either the president or the executive 
vice-president. We take the greatest 
pains and trouble to make every policy 
holder feel that his communications to 
the company receive prompt and care 
ful attention.” 


Examiners 
(Continued from Page 14) 


amined in the office of the insurance 
company is that the applicant gets a 
visual picture of the insurance company 
under pleasant conditions; sees the of 
fice personnel; may mect a number of 
representatives of the company,” said 
Dr, Perenyi to The Gold Book. “Further 
more, the setting of the examination is 
good, or should be, with cheerful look 
ing rooms, adequate equipment, privacy 
Advantage in the home is that he is in 
his own castle; therefore, is more at 
ease. Disadvantage of examination in 
applicant’s office is that of constant in 
terruption by telephone or otherwise. 


Must Put Applicant at Ease 


“And it is the doctor’s obligation to 
put the applicant at ease. I do not be 
lieve in a perfunctory approach. A 
serious job is to be done, but it should 
be in good humor and in comradship 
Many persons are frightened when the 
doctor comes in as they know they are 
face to face with the possibility of learn- 
ing something about their physical con- 
dition which may be most distressing. It 
is up to the doctor to remove that 
fright. I always start a conversation, 
and ask about his personal affairs; ex 
press as much interest in him and what 
he is doing as time at hand will per 
mit. Sometimes I’ll visit his plant with 
him. 

“And these preliminary conversations 
while the client is taking off his coat and 
getting ready for the stethoscope throw 
considerable light upon him. If he is 
very nervous; if he is shifty; if he has 
a tendency to hide anything, it will be- 
come apparent. 

“Furthermore, I arrive for the ap- 
pointment on the dot. I know how irri- 
tating it is for a business man to wait 
for a doctor who is late. Agents should 
make definite appointments between doc- 
tor and applicant wherever possible, and 
they should be kept.” 


If a Man Is Uninsurable 


After the questions are asked and the 
information jotted down Dr. Perenyi 
thinks it is up to the doctor in most 
cases to wait for the applicant to ask 
how he fared, rather than for the doc- 
tor to take the intiative by furnishing 
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| Good Impressions On Public 


the information. If the examination is 
not so good the doctor can handle the 
conversation in such a manner that 
either the way is paved for other o 
aminations without frightening the ap- 
plicant too much; or for negotiations 4 
the agent for sub-standard writing. ~ 

“Incidentally, I always look at the 
man; not at the papers,” said the phy- 
sician. “I remember the answers and 
can talk about certain defects without 
making him think he has more of them 
than he really has, an impression which 
he would have if I constantly glanced at 
the sheet. In the event that the man 
is uninsurable I do not so inform him 
If pressed for an answer as to how he 
came out in the examination I tell him 
that it all depends upon the home office 
underwriters as they have the final dis. 
position of the case. Later on, if the 
agent asks me for the facts I will tell 
him that if the applicant cares to come 
to the office I shall be glad to go over 
with him the history of his case, as 
there may be something in his condition 
that can be corrected. At least, he will 
know what to avoid so as not to make 
his condition more critical 

“Some agents believe that the docto: 
can sell insurance for them. I feel th 
doctor should go slowly in that regard 
Occasionally it is possible to throw out 
a suggestion. I remember once my sur 
prise when I learned that a_ wealth 
man was being examined for only $2,500 
insurance which would make his entire 
line $5,000. I asked him about the size 
of his estate (financial status) which he 
informed me was real estate, valued at 
$150,000. ‘If you should die what would 
your widow have to sell first—the good 
or the bad real estate?’ T asked. He 
took the hint; saw the agent; bought 
adequate insurance.” 


Gorden Sell ridge 


(Continued from Page 54) 


being blase, gave up the pretense of 
of having sampled all human experience 
and found it savorless 

With many of those who allowed them 
selves to be influenced by the cult of 
the blase young man golden hours wert 
lost. The longer they followed it the 
more serious the loss became until in 
the total vears of the most critical and 
formative time of their business careers 
were irretrievably wasted You may 
even still find some of them now doing 
as little work as possible, devoid of 
spirit and enthusiasm, belated and mid 
dle-aged followers of an exploded fash- 
10n. 


Knowing Your Business 


To learn one’s job is not, in the main, 
a difficult matter—given concentration on 
the work in hand, ability and common 
sense in its application, a steady way 
of handling emergencies, a savor Ol 
dependability to bind these qualities to- 
gether. 

To learn one’s business—“that,” to use 
Kipling’s most oft quoted phrase—"!s 
another story”: it means getting outside 
your own particular niche and viewing 
it from other aspects, realizing its te- 
lationship to other things, what needs tt 
may answer and how it best may answer 
them, how progress in various directions 
may affect it and by what means new 
inventions, different ideas, may be adapt- 
ed or improved for its furtherance. 

It means seeing, thinking, reasoning, 
working to build up from the small area 
of an individual job with such adequacy 
as spells perfection and, as scope i 
creases, seeing to it that the standards 
of development stretch in proportion. 

To know one’s job is to set a partition 
between oneself and the world; to know 
one’s business is to have a clear sweeP 
of the whole horizon. 
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(GRAHAM AGENCY 











MONEY 





We are 

Still in 

The business 

of ASSURING 
Money 

To those 

Who will 

NEED IT in 

The future 
Whether they LIVE 
Or whether they DIE 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


7Etna Life Insurance Company 


19-21 South Street Baltimore, Md. 




















GRAHAM AGENCY 











“IS Years On Broadway” 


and still going strong 


SIMONS SERVICE 


“The Whole Works Under One Roof” 


HIS AGENCY does not consist only of the space 

it occupies but has the complete facilities of the 
Home Office immediately at hand—a private phone 
or a few floors by elevator make immediate contact 
with every department of the Home Office. 


The brokerage and surplus business is under 
the personal supervision of Russell M. Simons, the 
general agent, with his thirty-three years of life un- 
derwriting experience and home office contact with 
the HOME LIFE in New York City. “You deal with 


the No. 1 man.” 


“Planned Estate Service” 


Life insurance these days must be “developed” 
rather than solicited by the old method of “selling.” 
We are doing this most successfully through our 
Planned Estate Department. 


This service is developing larger business and 
bigger commissions for a select group of brokers 
who are now availing themselves of the facilities of 
the Home Life Planned Estate Service which is 
rendered without cost to the broker. 


What we have done for others we can do for 
you. Come in and talk it over with us. 


A 


There are agencies larger than we are just as there are 
smaller ones. We offer you every facility of the largest with 
the personal friendliness, courtesy and convenience of the 
smallest. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 
AGENCY 


Located Right in the Home Office at 
256 Broadway, New York 
(City Hall Square) 

Phone: BArclay 7-6860 
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OUR COLONIAL LIBRARY 


in the heart of dynamic Detroit is just 
another reflection of the dignity and 
friendly atmosphere of our Agency 
home, where the life insurance frater- 


nity of America is always welcome. 


fay 


George E. Lackey and Associates 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1680 National Bank Building 
DETROIT 


* 
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APPROACH Letters 
Enthusiastic Golfer 


By Joseph John Keon 
Travelers, New York City 


Some months ago I was informed that 
a prominent man was considering addi- 
tional life insurance. I could not reveal 
the name of the man who gave me the 
facts, so it was necessary to use an 
unusual form of approach. 

\fter thoroughly investigating, | dis 
covered the prospect was an enthusiastic 


Blackstone Studios 


JOSEPH JOHN KEON 


golfer. Deciding to make my approach 
along those lines, I sent him a series of 
three letters, each delivered personally 
by a messenger. The first letter: 

“Dear Mr. Prospect: This ball was 
used for only thirty-six holes of golf 
If you will examine it, you will see 
that it was a pretty sturdy make. It’s 
present decrepit state is the result of 
use by a most inept player. A _ pro 
fessional could have used the ball for 
many rounds and kept it in darned 
cood shape. 

“Let us draw an analogy. Your es- 
tate is akin to this ball. If you wish, 
you can pass it on to your heirs in 
eood condition, or you can leave it 
open to the vicious cuts of inheritance 
taxes and administration expenses. 

“We are professionals in handling 
estates. We have after careful and tedi 
ous work evolved a plan that will pre- 
tect your estate from being sliced and 
cut to ribbons. 

“Let me explain our incredibly sane 
and inexpensive device to you. 

“Very truly yours,” 

\ttached to the envelope that enclosed 
this letter was an old battered golf ball 
wrapped in cellophane. 

The First Follow-Up 

The following day, letter No. 2 was 
delivered to the prospect. It read: 

“Dear Mr. Prospect: Would you play 
eolf with only one club in your bag ? 

“We don’t think that you would. It 
would give Old Man Par too much of 
an advantage. Painstaking students of 
the game have devised clubs that will 
meet any situation that confronts you 
\ niblick for a trouble-shooter, a put 
ter for delicacy, a spoon to overcome 
retarding grass, all are at your dis 
posal. They can do their jobs and do 
them well. Having the right tools is 
a decisive factor, whether it be in mer 
cantile life or in sport. Certain life 
insurance policies have been specifically 





| Joseph John Keon 

_A native New Yorker, Joseph Johy 
| Keon attended Columbia University 
and New York University. He has 
been with the Travelers fifteen years 
| starting with it when the company 
was at 76 William Street. He is now 
with the Herman Robinson agency 
He has spoken on production topics 
before agencies of half a dozen com 
panies. He has had considerable syc 
cess with direct mail. His largest per- 
sonal production was in 1926—$2500. 
O00. 

Mr. Keon’s clubs are Turf & Field, 
Columbia University, Nassau Country 
and also is a member of the Pilgrim's 
Society. His home is in Westbury, 
L. I., and he has two children. . 





designed to vanquish taxes and admin- 
istration costs, the opponents who are 
harrying you. 

“Hazards are not going to add their 
handicap to Mr, Insurance’s par com- 
pletion of his round. The yawning 
water-hole of insecurity never engulfs 
the ball that he is playing. The sand- 
trap delays of litigation and _ liquida- 
tion don’t cost him a stroke, he knows 
how and when to use his clubs. He 
has been developed and_ rigorously 
trained to aid you in the foursome 
in which you and your estate are 
matched against government taxes ani 
administration expenses. 

“The inimical pair can be put to rout 
You can be winning sixteen holes in- 
stead of five or six. Add our strength, 
a sure and tried one, to your team 
We together can take them, in match, 
medal, two-ball or any way they want 
to play. 

“Let us help you annex the trophy 
a healthy, untaxed, undrained estate 
It can be done. 

“Very truly yours,” 
Concluding Letter 


\ttached to the top of this letter was 
a small metallic miniature of a golf 
player with one golf club in his hand 
The following day letter No. 3 was de- 
livered. It questioned: 

“Dear Mr. Prospect: Have you evel 
shot a sub-par round? Let’s suppose 
that you did, that you were just com- 
ing into the club house after unreelin 
a dazzling 69. - 

“Everything had been perfect. Your 
drives were sweet, starting low an 
whistling up and out, your spoon was 
lofting just far enough, your irons wert 
dead and your putter was sinking then 
from all over the green. Here’s on 
score that is coing right up on_ the 
bulletin board And then ‘Bill’ Cart 
wright, your old pal ‘Bill,’ mentions 
something about your card being 0 
good. Seems they changed the rules 
while you were on the second hole 
Good-bye to the sweetest round you 
could ever post. ; 

“Your estate is no round of & 
it is a great deal more important 
Long years have gone into its making; 
midnight oil, headaches and heartaches 
are all in it. It is in A-1 shape, a 6 
among estates, and then—they change 
the rules, the government has 4 new 

way to tax you or some cilt-edge 
security goes bad ‘ 
“You can’t protect your score against 
the Golf Association's rulings, but = 
can preserve your estate. You can put 
it in the iron-clad costume of a life 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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This Presentation Sold 
$24,000 Additional Insurance 


In Houston, Manager W. B. Vennard, 
Acacia Mutual, sold $24,000 more msurance 
with the accompanying presentation, At the 
ime he met Mr. Blank, which was in 
1933, the latter was carrying $15,000. At 
the time he sold him $10,000 20-Pay Life. 
In 1935 he sold him $10,000 more 20-Pay 
Life: in 1937 $15,000 15-Pay Life, whien 
rounded out $50,000, and apparently pro- 
gram was complete. Hlowever, this year 
Vr. Vennard decided to make a complete 
malysis of the estate and that disclosed 
idditional needs. 

Along with the illustration Mr. Vennard 
ybmitted the regular estate analysis brief 
md two charts made on graph paper. One 
charter portrayed the monthly income, 
carving with the years in event of in 
wured’s death. The other graph portrayed 
the increase wm cash values up to Age 65, 
and then the amount of retirement imcome 
which would be provided at Ages 60 and 
65. Each one of his policies was set out 
ma different color. 


The Presentation 
Mr. Blank: As shown by the 


chart, your $50,000 insurance 
(with the family income benefit) pro- 
vides $345 per month until 1943, then 
$436 per month until 1948 (college edu 
cational period of Bernadette and Rob- 
ert); then $180 per month as long as 
your wife lives (twenty years certain). 


Dear 
enclosed 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S 


All of which totals $95,500 in the event 
of your demise the first year and your 
wife lives her normal expectancy (thir 
ty years). If she should live longer, of 
course, the income ($180 per month) 
would continue during her entire life- 
time. 

| have programmed your insurance to 
provide a cash clean-up fund ($4,000) 
and maximum income during the minor 
period of your youngest child (includ- 
ing college educations). 

| recommend that your wife be desig- 
nated original beneficiary on all poli- 
cies and as contingent beneficiaries your 
four children and any future children 
born of this union, share and_ share 
alike, the issue of any deceased child to 
receive parent’s share per stirpes. 

The computations in the charts are 
based on the guaranteed values, how- 
ever, the monthly income and cash val- 
ues will be increased by excess interest 
and dividends. 

Fully Paid-Up Participating Insurance 


I recommend that you discount the 
future premiums on all policies so that 
you will have a fully Paid-Up Partici- 


pating Insurance Estate. You will re- 
ceive a discount of 3% per year on 
these premiums, and in the event of 


your death (prior to date to which pre- 
miums have been paid) the unearned 
premiums will be refunded to your wife 


LIBERAL POLICIES: 

















And, of course, the old stand-bys. 



































in cash in addition to the full proceeds 
of the policies. 

In view of the fact that the contract- 
ing business is uncertain, | recommend 
that you irrevocably assign your policies 
to your wife, in order that their cash 


values will never become involved in 
any business failure or other liability. 
\Ithough you release your incidents of 
ownership, and although the children 


get control in the event your wife pre- 
deceases you, I do not feel that the 
move constitutes a hazard due to the 
length and pleasant relationship of your 
marital life. The present cash value of 
your insurance is $6,143, which you 
should report as a gift on your 1938 in- 
come tax. The gift tax law provides an 
exemption of $40,000 plus $5,000 per per- 
son per year. Therefore, there would be 
no tax incurred by this assignment. 

All of your policies have the auto- 
matic premium lcan privilege and dis- 
ability waiver of premium benefit. 

[I do not recommend double indemnity 
for a conservative man as you are, for 
the rates are based on the average. 

Spendthrift Clause: The Acacia settle- 
ment options contain the spendthrift 
clause, and I recommend that this clause 
be meluded in the settlement agreements 
of your other policies. 

Taxes 
Federal Estate Tax: By means of this 





INSURANCE 
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W. B. VENNARD 
assignment of your insurance you save 
the Federal estate tax on $10,000 ($40,000 
being exempt). You will have to pay 
this tax on one-half of all of your prop- 
erty (other than insurance) in excess of 
$40,000. 

State Inheritance Tax: The State of 
Texas has the Community Property law 

at death, the surviving spouse takes 
one-half of the property acquired since 
inarriage. Specific bequests may be tax 
free, the amount depending upon the 
blood relationship of the beneficiary. If 
a person dies, being substantially wealthy 
in real property, it is advisable to have 
life insurance on both himself and wife, 
payable in cash to their respective es- 
tates, earmarked specifically for the pay- 

(Continued on Page 70) 























Term, Renewable and Convertible to ages 60 or 65. 

Life with Term automatically converting after 1, 2, or 3 years. 
Multiple Income—$100 a month for Family; a $100 Month for Retirement. 
Retirement Income at ages 55, 60, or 65. Options at Maturity. 


Retirement Annuity—Annual Premium—convertible to life insurance. 


























Our Personalized Illustrations help get the order. 


BEERS & DAWSON AGENCY 


1230 Empire State Building 


- New York City 


Chickering 4-2180 
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THE SUCCESSFUL AGENCY FOR SUCCESSFUL BROKERS 








COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


KRUH AGENCY Facts. 


Increase in volume 1938 over 1937 16%, 
Average volume per paid case $5,860 


Figures—Not Fiction 


Average production per full time agent $114,000 
(eight months record 1938) 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH OUR BROKERAGE SERVICE 


THE KRUH AGENCY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 EAST 42ND STREET 


MUrray Hill 2-2833 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How I BUILT 
A Boston 


However, that was my first vear and 
I figured that T was packing away a 
lot of experience and that I could act 
according to my own experience in de- 
termining next steps of procedure. 

To me the life insurance business is 
just a simple step by step procedure. 
One step logically leads to the next, [ 
learned that first year that my prospect- 
ing was inefficient; so I consolidated. 
Rather than run endless chains along 
a poor chain, which TI was doing, I de- 
cided to concentrate. Instead of jumping 
from one building to another, from one 


it is the wedding month for many as it 
is the graduation months for nurses, 
teachers, etc. The literary folders which 
link with the month are “The Young 
Men Who Asked For An Older Man’s 

\dvice,” “The Self Supporting Woman 
Looks At Life Insurance,” “The Man 
Who Made a Contract That Brought 
Him a Safer, Happier Future” and 
“Making a Plan For Your Life Insur- 
ance,” “The Dollar That Keeps On 
Growing” and “Planning For Income at 
55, 60 or 65.” 

July and August are principal vaca- 
tion months, the ideal time to bring up 
a discussion of future vacations “from 
55 on.” Prospects here would be mer- 
chants, bankers, business men in gen- 
eral, those who like to travel, outdoors 
people, healthy people, golf and yacht 
club members. All these are receptive 
to. a suggestion as to what life insur- 
ance provides in later years, if the 
policyholder lives. 

September is going to college or col- 
lege month. It is ideal time to inter- 
view prospects who have children of 
school or college age or under. Here 


— 





savers and that when I arranged ap- 
pointments there were more sales. 

During the last two years I have 
built in with some groups so that they 
call me “The Doctor’s insurance man.” 
The old herd instinct is working for me 
now in building my clientele. Selling 
one man in a group leads to selling 
others. They have heard about you; 
know you have written their friends and 
associates. 

My average case this year is $5,700 
and up to August 1 I had sold forty 


Modes of Settlement.” 
The Greatest Gift Month ’ 

In October comes the _ particular 
chance to get busy with home builders 
and home owners who propose life in- 
surance as a coverage against a mort- 
gage. This can be done all year 
around, but October is the time when 
many people, especially city apartment 
dwellers, change their addresses. 

November is Thanksgiving month, 
which means family month or the time 
when families gather. It furnishes 4 
splendid opportunity to encourage ad 
vance thinking about life insurance for 
protection. 

December is gift month. Why not 
feature life insurance as the greatest 
cift ? 
January is budget and _ inventory 
month. That means an especially splen- 
did chance to talk business and corpora- 
tion insurance. 

In the case of the Mutual Life, Febru- 
ary is its anniversary or policyholders 
month. That makes this month appro- 
priate for discussing company facts an 
figures. 
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Retirement— When? 


By Harold S. Parsons 
The Travelers, Los Angeles 


This old world of ours is full of suc- 
cessful individuals and this little story 
concerns one in particular. There would 
be no point in the story if there were 
not a moral, and the moral is that the 
word “successful,” according to Web- 
ster, has a double meaning. One defini- 
tion is “ending in success” and the other 
is “prosperous.” Unfortunately, the lat- 
ter is the usual interpretation, but un- 
less it is combined with the former by 
the individual in his own personal plans, 
it can certainly be said that he is not 
wholly successful—and the future invari- 
ably bears that out. 

It is a sad commentary on the skill 
and judgment of the large majority of 
prosperous business men that compara- 
tively few of their careers “end in suc- 
cess.” Many are the reasons given- 
most common being too much attention 
to business and too little to personal 
affairs. But back of it all is the fact 
that permanent success, which means 
permanent adequate income, can come 
only from a conservative well defined 
plan of setting aside sufficient out of 
income during the active years to pro- 
vide sufficient income during the inac- 
tive years, Of course, I am_ speaking 
f people like you and me who 
have to work for what we will have 
later. And even those with wealthy 
grandmothers or aunts may find that 
some good looking young fellow may 
come along and marry the family for- 
tune, leaving them high and dry! 

A Los Angeles Doctor 

All this leads up to the story of a well 

known successful doctor here in’ Los 


now ot 


Angeles. Early last year I was recom- 
mended to him by a client who said 
that this gentleman wanted some advice 
on insurance. It developed that his age 
was 50—he was single, supporting his 
father and mother, and making between 
$35,000 and $50,000 a year. According to 
his own story, he had hoped all his 
business life to retire at 50, and there 
was no doubt in his mind, making the 
income that he was, that he would be 
able to do so. But here he was at that 
age, with liquid assets from which the 
income was far short of that which he 
needed. He realized that he would get 
no pleasure or satisfaction out of spend- 
ing his principal, as it would be gone in 
a few short years. The one thing he 
needed and hadn’t systematically planned 
for was permanent income. Looking 
back, as he expressed it, he had con- 
sistently lost money in the stock mar- 
ket—had bought several now worthless 
securities—had bought income property 
on which the interest was in arrears— 
had been called upon regularly for large 
sums of money by relatives and friends, 
most of which never was or would be 
repaid—had, in all, been the “Great 
White Father” to everyone but himself. 

Here was a case of a man whose cash 
and liquid assets, excluding home, auto- 
mobiles and uncollectable debts were lit- 
tle more than his usual annual income 
Hard to credit it, you will say, but my 
guess is that a large percentage of “suc- 
cessful” business men are in somewhat 
the same position, This is not an ex- 
treme case—for the majority of business 
men who are making less incomes have 
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proportionately less to lose or give away. 
Their liquid assets, exclusive of home, 
would probably not exceed one or two 
times their average year’s income. I 
realize that many successful business 
men, through careful planning, are in a 
better position than this, but I believe 
that the majority are in the same rela 
tive position as our doctor friend, and 
they comprise a group who need the ad- 
vice and help that we can give. them. 
His Retirement Plan 

But back to the gentleman in question 
After analyzing and discussing his pres 
ent situation he agreed that the only 
way he could ever retire was to have a 
sufficient amount of permanent incom 
to retire on. He also agreed that the 
only way he could have that was to 
charge off, as a first obligation against 
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his income, an amount of money each 
year which could not go into the stock 
market or speculative ventures, or to be 
available for unreasonable demands from 
relatives or friends. He agreed that 
over and above that commitment for 
himself each year he could spend, specu- 
late or give as he wished, because he 
would know that he could afford it. Th: 
amount that he agreed to set aside each 
year is of little consequence to the story, 
but, being $12,000 in annual premium 
Retirement Annuities, was of conside1 
able consequence to me, and will be of 
much greater consequence to him be 
cause, commencing at Age 60, he will 
receive $10,000 a year for the rest of 
his life—and that was the minimum in 
come he felt that he must have to retire 
on. The anticipation and pleasure he 
deriving in the meantime is almost as 
great as the satisfaction he will enjoy 
later when he tells the companies to 
reverse the procedure and pay him fron 
then on. Why? Because he has dis 
covered a definite sure plan which will 
give him what he wants most for the 
future. His only regret is that he didn’t 
discover it years ago. 


The Moral 


Back again to the moral of this littl 
story. Here is a man who, with ou 
help, will fulfill the complete definition 
of the word “successful.” Thanks to hi 
determination and the facilities which we 
were able to provide for him he wit! 
enjoy adequate income as long as_ he 
lives Vhat greater satisfaction, I ask 
you, is there in any business than the 
satisfaction IT derive from my small part 
in this and in other similar cases. The 
satisfaction is always there as a reward 
for us whether the case be large or smati 

and I believe that the moral of this 
story can help every one of us accom 
plish more if we will but use it 
When? ... When through 
there is a 
income 


Retirement 


a definite prearranged plan 
sufficient amount of permanent 
to retire on. 
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DISTANCE NEAR” 


All the world can be your territory, through the 
new channels opened by A. I. U.'s World-Wide 
Life Insurance Service. As general agents for 
various American fire and casualty companies, 
we can offer prompt, efficient and simplified 
coverage of every type—in every corner of the 
globe. American industries with investments 
abroad, foreign organizations with American 
connections, Americans living or planning to 
travel in foreign lands, nationals of other coun- 
tries living here temporarily—all may become 
profitable and productive business for you on 
Fire, Casualty, Inland Marine, Automobile and 
Life Insurance. 


We also, of course, are equipped to give you 
prompt and efficient service on surplus domestic 
business, writing all forms of Life Insurance on a 
low guaranteed cost basis. 


Your Inquiries are Invited. 


General Agents 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INS. CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Richard Rhodebeck, Manager 
Graham C. Wells, Consultant 
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Newspaper Publisher 


Colburn Hardy, after some years in 
advertising and sales promotion, came to 
East Orange a year ago and bought the 
East Orange Record, the city’s only 
weekly. He has a staff of fourteen, 
most of whom own life insurance. His 
paper, which has increased in circula- 
tion and influence, has been running ati 
exclusive feature in the form of a letter 
from the Arctic Circle written by Don 
Hassell, the Record’s managing editor 
who is with the MacMillan expedition. 
Said Mr. Hardy: 

“The reason I started early to buy 
life insurance was because of its pro- 
tective and savings features. My _ poli- 
cies now total $27,000. When I had op- 
portunity last year to buy the Record 
a loan on my policies enabled me _ to 
make the purchase. If it had not been 
for that I would have lost the opportu- 
nity to buy the Record at an advantage 
ous time,” 

C. of C. Secretary 

One of the first stops made by The 
Inquiring Reporter was at the Chambe- 
of Commerce and Civics of the Oranges 
and Maplewood. A. Edmund William- 
son, executive secretary, who directs a 
wide range of civic activities, said: 

“I’ve kept my insurance intact during 
all the recent lean years because if any- 
thing happened to me I know my family 
would be left in a financial position that 
would be unfortunate if there were no 
insurance to help support them. As with 
many other persons, keeping up with the 
payment of premiums has meant pinching 
pennies at times, but it is worth it.” 


Insurance Agents Seen 

The Inquiring Reporter rounded up 
the picture by seeing two representatives 
of insurance ere M. 
Sweet and E. B. Edgerton. An active 
member of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of the Oranges, Miss 
Sweet is a believer in juvenile insur- 
ance; thinks if babies are insured at 
birth or soon after it makes the family 
insurance-minded and more apt to carry 
out an insurance program. For older 
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lives she sees a trend towards Retire- 
ment Annuities. Until the depression 
came along she was manager of the 
women’s department of a Wall Street 
investment house. She is happy in her 
present work, sees insurance opportuni- 
ties all around her. 

A student of insurance buying habits, 
E. R. Edgerton, general agent Loyal Pro- 
tective of Boston, sees sentiment in Easi 
Orange more favorable to life insurance 
as an investment. He also is pushing 
the sale of insurance to young married 
couples, as “it starts them right and 
buying a policy gives a sense of achieve- 
ment.” Continuing, he said: 

“One of the biggest thrills I’ve gotten 
out of this business came a short time 
ago when a man for whom I had set up 
a mode of settlement income program 
was killed in an automobile accident. ! 
realized that if his widow had not been 
left this insurance she would have been 
in an embarrassing position as the stocks 
and bonds her husband left her had 
depreciated in value. Her insurance en- 
ables her to continue her daughter in 
college and permit the continuance of 
her present standard of living, Life in- 
surance, therefore, is her biggest asset 
—and believe me, she was grateful to 
have it.” 





Presentation 


(Continued from Page 67) 


ment of Federal and state taxes. These 
taxes have to be paid promptly and in 
cash, and life insurance is the only 
means of providing a definite amount at 
an indefinite time. 

Wills: I recommend that both you and 
your wife draw up wills. I suggest that 
your wife provide in her will that in the 
event she predeceases you the children 
do not cash in or impair your insurance 
policies, but permit them to remain in- 
tact to be distributed in accordance with 
the trust agreements at your death. 


Disability Income: In the event of 
total and permanent disability (from 
sickness or accident) you w ill receive 


$110 per month for life (from your 
Great-West policies). This is a weak 
spot in your program, and most of the 
companies have discontinued issuing this 
benefit. In the event you wish to in- 
sure your potential earnings against los: 
through injury I recommend that you 
purchase an accident policy from the 
Travelers Insurance Co. providing $200 
per week from one day to a lifetime. 
Retirement Income: Although you 
have no particular policy for this pur- 
pose, the cash values of your present 
insurance will provide you (in the event 
yeu need it) $249.15 per month for life 
(ten years certain) at age 65, or $184.00 
per month at age 60. The joint sur- 
vivorship income for you and your wife 
at age 65 would be $209.55 per month, 
and $152. 38 per month at your age 60. 
Acacia gives the policyholders the privi- 
lege of disbursing the cash values at any 
time as a lifetime retirement income 


(fifteen years certain) under settlement 
option E. After your present insurance 
estate is fully paid-up I would then 
recommend investing your savings in Re- 
tirement Income annuity. I feel certain 
that Legal Reserve life insurance can 
provide lifetime income in the event of 
the three hazards of life (death, dis- 
ability and old age) with a higher factor 
of safety and smaller outlay of money 
than any method yet devised by man. If 
you feel the need for retirement  in- 
come, I recommend that you purchase 
$10,000 Ten Year (convertible) Term 1n- 
surance (cost $191 annually). 

This move would provide the follow- 
ing advantages to you: 

Advantages 

1. Establish your age 48 for conver- 
sion purposes. 

2. Establish your evidence of insur- 
ability, for it gives you the privilege ot 
non-medical conversion to retirement n- 
come at any time during the next seven 
years, retroactive to the rates now ad- 
vertised for your present age 48. 

3. This contract gives you ample time 
to pay up your present family protection 
estate, and gives you a seven year option 
to purchase a retirement income for 
yourself. 

4. The contract will also cover the 
mortgage on your home and inheritance 
taxes. 

5. The contract may also be assigned 
to banks for credit purposes 

6. Many persons desire to miake_be- 
quests to religious, educational or chari- 
table organizations in which they have 
been interested during their lifetime. Il 
at a later date it is your desire this 
policy may be converted to that purpose. 
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Land Hungry Days of Farmers GONE 


By F. W. Osmundson 


General Agent, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, 
Mason City, Ia. 


In classification we in lowa consider 
an application on a good farmer as a 
Class A risk. 

On the other hand, in order to solicit 
profitably agents must use considerable 
discrimination. Naturally, if they sell 
“vithout thinking,” persuading the wrong 
class of farmers to buy, why the busi- 
ness will start lapsing in the second year. 
Reason some companies have poor ex- 
perience with farmer risks and do not 
think of the class is because a mediocre 
salesman will sell a mediocre farmer, 
finding it easy to do so. 

We have an agent who last year sold 
more than 150 applications, with an av- 
erage size policy just above $1,000. New 
to insurance, he wanted to get into the 
money in a hurry, worked too fast. He 
will experience a lapse ratio of at least 
0% the second year on those applica- 
tions. This man is certainly not a medi- 
ocre salesman, but his prospecting sense 
was defective. He should have dweit 
more on his prospect’s ability to pay. 

Satisfied With Owning a Quarter 
of an Acre 

The good farmer is not gullible enough 
to believe that Christmas comes every 
day. Present trend of Government 
spending puzzles him. He is certain of 
one thing: it is up to him to provide 
for his own old age. He prides himself 
on the fact that it was not necessary for 
the Federal Government to provide for 
his retirement through the Social Secur- 
ity Act. As a result he is thinking more 
and more about the necessity for a re- 
tirement monthly income than of the 
additional acquisition of more and more 


land. That farmer has seen men ac- 
cumulate thousands of acres of land 
only to lose them because men became 
so greedy that they impaired clear prop- 
erty for speculative purposes. That sub- 
stantial Iowa farmer is more interested 
now in owning a quarter of a section of 
land and taking a reasonable amount of 
these earnings, investing them in a non- 
callable, non-speculative contract which 
is his own so he will not be dependent 
upon political whims or Government 
spending. He knows that today more 
than ever he is on his own, and to the 
agent who realizes that and who can 
talk sensibly and sincerely to that good 
farmer, then to him will come a compen- 
sation which matches that of the good 
urban agent. 

When an agent solicits a good farmer 
he must put himself in the prospect’s 
shoes for the moment. The farmer must 
think that the agent believes the farmer 
is in a highly respected business. He 
wants the insurance story told to him in 
a simple, understandable manner — no 
fancy language, He wants the agent 
to appreciate that he is a business man. 
At that I have never met a farmer who 
wishes to leave his wife a monthly in- 
come sufficient to belong to the upper 
strata of city gilded society. 

An Independent Thinker 

Successful rural solicitors always real- 
ize that the good farmer is independ- 
ent. If he does not realize it, it will 
not take the farmer long to tell him and 
he will tell him by not giving him any 
business. For example, one agent told 
me of an interview that he had with a 


farmer and his wife. After talking with 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer for three hours, 
which means nothing to the average 
farmer, and still not being able to close 
the application after filling it out, he 
used the old stunt of asking the wife to 
tear up the application so that in the 
event of the farmer’s death the family 
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would not feel that he had not com- 
pleted one of the jobs that he had set 
out to do. He never tried that again 
He found out that the average farmer 
is an independent individual who wants 
to make his own decision. After that 
he merely thanked the farmer for his 
attention with the rcmark that he knew 
that within a short time the farmer 
would be in to see the doctor either 
to qualify himself for the contract, or, 
if he could not qualify himself, to be 
sure and ask the doctor for the un- 
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finished application so that he himself 
could tear it up. 

The average farmer is not interested 
in $200 a month at Age 65 as much as 
he is in $50 a month at Age 55, and 
especially is this true if he has boys 
There is no question in his mind but 
that he can pay for his farm. There 
is no need arguing about that even 
though lhe has seen hundreds of men 
with the same opportunity fail to liqui 
date their mortgage, but he would like 
to see his boys on the farm and he 
can picture himself living on $50 or $100 
a month in the neighboring town and 
occasionally going out to give the boys 
a few pointers, 

Many Are Renters 

However, this would only apply to the 
man who owns his own farm, or at least 
has an equity in it. A large proportion 
of substantial farmers, however, are rent 
ers. They have no desire to own any 
land. They realize and have seen too 
many boys on the farm leave the soil 
for occupations in the cities. That man 
inust be presented with a picture of him 
self running a business. He is the type 
of farmer who realizes that success i 
farming is not always due to good soil or 
favorable crop conditions. He realizes, 
or he must be taught to realize, that he 
himself is responsible in no small de 
gree, and, when that is possible, then it 
is no different than selling any busines 
man business insurance 

Then, of course, we have the farmet 
who owes $10,000 on a quarter section 
f land. The only motivation possibl 
would be the coverage of that mortgage 
with life insurance protection 

However, we have found (in a limited 
degree to be sure) that when any farm 
er has a mortgage of more than $56 


an acre it is unwise to attempt t 
cover the entire mortgage unless. the 
farmer has outside income, or can look 


forward to a reasonable inheritance 
Yes, the average farmer presents 2 lot 

of problems just the same as the busi- 

Next 
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POUNDING Pavements 


Led young agent to Leadership 


production field should get an inspiration out of the 
York Life in San 
hitting pavements in the early days of soliciting, and not getting 
only 
he didn’t realize 
and patience would finally result in his leading New York Life agents in eleven Western 
states in both applications and volume for the first six months of 1938. 
vear he 


young man im the 
T. Golden of the 


Every 
story of Edwin New 
policies were so small, his acquaintance 
and his methods of canvassing haphazard, 


first half of this 
But here’s the 


happened. In the 
three in another company. 


1932 


were 


it was May, 
ifornia seniors 


University of Cal- 
getting ready for 


their graduation exercises. Berkeley is 
beautiful in May and the class was in 
high spirits as it contemplated termina- 
tion of college grind and new worlds 


ready to be conquered. 


Ed Golden had studied hard for the 
finals. What with rowing on the junior 
varsity crew, and working as house man 
ager at the Frat for board and room he 


had to catch up on the semester’s work 
Finals were over now, but Ed was feel- 
ing pretty blue and besides was broke 
To a student who wanted to drive back 
to Ohio for the Summer he had sold 
his &-year-old Model T Ford for $15. 

\s he had borrowed all the Student 


Loan Fund would lend him there just 
didn’t seem to be money left to rent a 
cap and gown. There was a little matter 
f an cpaneen, also. 

The great commencement day, with its 
bustle ate excitement, arrived. The out- 


door auditorium was filled for the sixty- 
seventh commencement exercises, but 
nothing had turned up for Golden in the 
way of funds for rental fee and deposit. 
While his classmates were happy, he 
climbed the stairs to the improvised stage, 
rather miserable, and made his way into 
the audience 
Hunting a Job 


Well, that was over. Imperative thing 
now was to get a job. He started out 
bright and early. He answered a blind 


ad in an Oakland paper. “A nationally 
known financial institution” was seeking 
a young man with executive and selling 


ability. The letter was answered by 
one of the large life insurance com- 
panies Ed was not interested in sell- 


ing life insurance, but felt he had noth- 
ing to lose by seeing the man who had 
inserted the ad. When he found that 
he was being offered a place on com- 
mission he was disappointed. Insurance 
had interested him somewhat, but prop- 


erty or marine insurance. Aithoug h his 
major at college had been economics he 
had skipped the life insurance course 


Golden did not ac- 
but for two weeks 
and Mont- 


and taken others. 
cept that proposition, 
tramped through Sansome 
gomery Streets, San Francisco, following 
leads which he thought would land him 
in a fire or marine insurance office. No 


success. He even offered to work for 
nothing for a month in order to prove 
his ability, but people were being laid 


off, new ones not being taken on at the 
time. 
Gets a Rate Book 

One evening while visiting a classmate 
he was told the latter knew an import- 
ant life insurance agency manager. An 
introduction was arranged. The manager 
was busy; so Golden was ushered into a 
small classroom and listened with others 
to a two hours’ description of the possi- 
bilities of life insurance as a career. He 
met the manager and agreed to take a 
one week’s course in the class. He took 
it and soon had a rate book. 

For three weeks he floundered, ap- 
parently doing everything possible to 
keep from getting in front of a pros- 
pect. He finally mustered up the neces- 
sary courage and began to talk to people 
about life insurance. It was tough be- 
cause he had decided not to try and sell 
friends. He did go to friends, however, 
for names. He went to fifty of them 
“All I want,” he said, “is the name of 
three friends of yours who earn enough 
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But that’s what 

paid for 110 cases in his own company and 
story: 

to save a minimum of a dollar a weck.” 
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hen he was 
very far because his 
very young men of limited incomes, 
that his persistence, energy 


Francisco. W 


with 


desk of a_ fellow 
little savings banks 
caught his eye. The 
idea of inducing people to buy life in 
surance via saving a coin a day in a 
little bank struck him as a good one. It 
made the buying of insurance more like 
buying something tangible 

Making use of the bank idea he wrote 
three applications the first week; and 
from then on he never missed his quota 
which was ten applications a month, He 
never goes on the street unaccompanied 
by his little bank. 

Now these early policies were all for 
$1,000 each, with mode of premium pay- 
ments always quarterly, and applicants 
very young men. 


One day, on the 
agent, he saw some 
which immediately 


Edwin T. Golden, Mrs. Golden 


in the automobile there was a package 
in it of lunch. Perhaps a couple of sir- 
loin sandwiches from last night’s roast, 
or a leg of turkey. 
Six months’ went by. 
tinued small; debts mounted; 
became insistent. There even 


Premiums con- 
creditors 
came a 


Encouraged by Fiancee 


For a time the aggregate of sale as / 

. : es sages Pigg sales was day when the landlady arrived at the 
not much, but he was on his way. Those -*? = : il 

£] ee = , insurance offices and camped out unti 
young fellows would grow older; their . ~ ’ ae . 
ae ae. “rated a policyholder of Golden’s paid a pre- 
incomes would increase. Every sale ‘ 7 —_ 1 
buoyed him up. He was in love, ™um and she had her bill settled. 
“Dottie,” (the present Mrs. Golden), The Sale That Changed Whole 
stood back of him with constant en- Situation 


Golden then joined the New York Life 
under Dudley Bates, agency director, San 
Francisco. It was in the second month 


couragement. She 
lend her car in order 
fare, and always 


would frequently 
that he save car- 
when she showed up 











The ability to render expert service and make 
a skillful audit of your policyholders’ and pros- 
pects’ life insurance and annuity holdings increases 
your prestige and opens the door to substantial 
sales to substantial people. 


We have prepared a complete and compre- 
hensive policyholders’ Service and Audit Kit 
containing arresting thoughts, approaches, ideas 
and practical servicing material which has proven 
to be an invaluable sales aid. 


Your letter or telephone call will bring this kit 
to you with our compliments. 


We can render a unique service on cases in- 
volving prospects whose worth is in excess of 
$500,000. Our facilities for handling all classes of 
Corporation cases are unequalled. 


JOSEPH V. DAVIS 
General Agent 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 
225 West 34th St., New York City 


Suite 2208 LAckawanna 4-6760 
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and their year-old daughter, Ann 


working under Bates that an event hap- 
pe ned which changed the whole picture 
Golden managed to close a Single Pre- 
mium annuity which netted him a com- 


mission of $210, the biggest sum of 
money he had seen in his life. What a 
day that was! He called up “Dottie” 


and told her of his good fortune. No 
cold turkey for lunch that day. With 
that $210 in his pocket he and “Dottie” 
lunched in state; then they went around 
and he paid every outstanding debt. 
Next, he opened a savings bank account, 
Some weeks went by and he had enough 
business on the books to know that he 
had picked the right career. 
Furthermore, he knew that he could 
support a wife now, so he and “Dottie” 
got married. He immediately placed the 
household on a budget. To meet the 
new responsibilities he redoubled his 
efforts. Every morning at 8 o'clock he 
(Ce ntinned on ed on Page 122) 


Land Hungry Days 


(Continued from Page 71) 
ness man in the city. He likes to do 
business with a man who he realizes is 
sincere and on the level. He is smart 
enough to know when he is too dumb 
to understand. The good rural solicitor 
will always present a plan in a conver- 
sational, sincere manner that will allow 
the farmer a mental breathing spell. In 
other words, it isn’t bad to get your 
“ain’ts” in the right place. 
Not a Fast Buyer 

He is not a fast buyer, but he is a 
good buyer. He recognizes more clear- 
ly than the average city man the un- 
certainty of life for he sees around him 
day after day life and death. 

The average farmer has eliminated 
from his process of thinking the desire 
for more and more land. Life insurance 
serves as an avenue for these surplus 
funds which formerly were used to buy 
a quarter section of land for each of 
his children. 

The average farmer today is not sure 
that even though he does pay for his 
farm that the income from that farm is 
enough for him and his wife to live 
comfortably on. He must be shown that 
fact clearly even though he does know 
it. He is no longer in the single in- 
vestment group—he too is thinking about 
diversification. He knows that it is just 
good “horse sense” to hedge against the 
uncertainty of i income from his farm with 
a reasonable income from life insurance, 
and, just as he realizes that for himself 
he more clearly understands how neces- 
sary it is for an adequate income for 
his wife and family. 

If an agent is a good visitor, a good 
listener and patient, he will like rural 
soliciting. 
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Creators 


of HAPPINESS 


REATORS of happiness may be a new descriptive 

term for life insurance agents, but that is exactly 

our role. A glance into the case history of our policy- 
holder files proyes this. 


The feeling of joy that goes with the thought of 
businesses saved, homes held together, college educa- 
tions completed and mortgages lifted, all because of 
the helping hand of Life Insurance, is a story that 
bears constant repetition, that will never lose its 
effectiveness. 


We in The Stuart Warner Agency dedicate our- 
selves to give full expression to this fundamental 
feature of our business, impressing its significance not 
only upon our own clients but also upon the serious- 
minded young college men who are considering Life 
Insurance as a career. 

We believe that if more youngsters just starting 
out would visualize the potential happiness behind the 
sale of every life insurance policy, they would volun- 
tarily come in and talk to us about the opportunity in 
this business. 


Stuart D. Warner 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


25 West 43rd Street 


INSURANCE CO. 


New York City 
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BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 


Life Insurance Now! 
Come in and See FRANK GROH and Let Him Show You How. 


eichert 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Tenacity, Diligence and Patience 
By S.T. 


‘THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — THE GOLD 


Tested Traits of the 


I} ‘hatley 


Vice-President Aetna Life 


Once there were two frogs, two gay 
spirited young frogs. They lived on a 
dairy farm, and life was pleasant. There 
were all sorts of diversions and one of 
the things that they most enjoyed do- 
ing was exercising their legs by jump- 
ing, 

Now on this farm there was a spring 
house, where milk cans were stored, and 
washed, and where full cans of milk were 
frequently left to be kept cool until 
they were delivered to market. These 
frogs used to cavort around the spring 
house, jumping from can to can with 
abandon This, indeed, was the life. 
One morning, however, a careless farm 
hand left the cover off of a can that was 
about half full of milk. The frogs failed 
to notice this, and both of them landed 
in the milk with a resounding splash, A 
dilemma—how to get out of the can? 
They splashed and kicked and tried to 
jump but without avail. The walls of 
the can were slippery, and there wasn’t 
the slightest way that they could get 
the footing necessary for one good 
husky jump. 


Kept on Trying 


They began to get desperate; that is 
one of them did. He said to the other, 
“Let’s give up. There isn’t a chance in 
a million that we'll get out of here alive. 
We might as well drown now.” But 
the other said, “No, let’s keep on try- 
they did. Finally, the first 
frog got so tired and exhausted that he 
couldn’t go on, and he gave up the at- 


ing.” So 


tempt and was drowned. 
The second frog was determined to 
live, and as long as there was any 


strength at all left in his body, he was 
going to keep trying. So he kicked and 
splashed, perhaps without quite as much 
strength, but he made up for that in 
determination. And as he kept up his 
kicking and splashing, he noticed that 
the milk was getting lumpy—getting full 
of small but definite lumps. He couldn't 
quite understand this, but he kept on 
plugging. The lumps got bigger and 
bigger and still his little legs kept pump- 
ing. And the lumps grew until finally 
they consolidated into one large lump 
which became big enough to support 
the weight of the frog. This gave him 
a purchase so that he could leap out to 
safety. He had been working so hard 
that he had churned butter. 

The secret of the frog’s success was 
tenacity, more commonly called stick- 
to-it-iveness. It’s the ability to keep 
driving in the face of almost insuperable 
odds. It’s the ability to work until ex- 
haustion to accomplish one’s ends, 


Glen Cunningham 


There never is and there never was 
a substitute for consistent hard work, 
and particularly in these times. Busi- 
ness is harder to get, but that simply 
calls for extra effort intelligently applied, 
an extra interview each day, that extra 
push that separates superiority from 
mediocrity. It is the plugger, the tena- 
cious plugger, that gets ahead now as 
always. 

History is full of stirring examples of 
inspired effort, effort that overcomes 
obstacles, not by sudden spurts, but by 
doggedly sticking at the job day after 
day, until the goal was reached. To se- 
lect an example of what I mean, let’s 
take the case of Glen Cunningham. 

When Glen Cunningham was a boy, he 
was accidentally burned—in fact, he was 





SEABORN T. 


WHATLEY 


so badly burned on the legs that it wa 
thought that he would never walk again. 
le was apparently doomed to a life of 
invalidism. But they failed to reckon 
with the indomitable spirit of Glen Cun- 
ningham, He exercised, slowly at first, 
to bring his damaged muscles back to 





* 
normal. He kept at it, increasing ‘his 
exercise as the legs grew stronger. And 
today, most sports writers are agreed 
that Glen Cunningham is the champion 
miler of the world. Sticking to it when 
the outlook seemed hopeless, did this 
for him. 

The Consistent Producer 

How does this apply to the life in- 
surance business? In several ways. 
Let’s first take the consistent as opposed 
to the spasmodic producer. You hear 
every once in a while about so and so 
who has just written a $50,000 policy, 
and you think to yourself, why can’t I 
do that? What you don’t seem to real- 
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Successful Agent 


ize is that this agent who secured the 
$50,000 policy was not afraid to call : 
the type of prospect who could afford to 
purchase that amount of insurance. Whit 
you fail to realize is that he not an 
called on this particular prospect het 
that it had probably been aay 
him to call on many similar 
order to secure this one sale. In other 
words, he had not become discouraged 
because he failed to make a sale on his 
first attempt in the “big league” Circle 
of prospects. 

But it is not the man who occasionally 
bursts into the headlines by writing a 


necessary for 
* Prospects in 


. (Continued on Page 78) 
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Creative Imagination 
By V. H. Jenkins 
Vice-President in Charge of Production, Occidental Life 
Of California 


On February 12, 1809, two immortals 
were ushered into the world. Only 
Providence knew the trend of their tives. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that two 
famous men of such diametrically differ- 
ent talent should have been born on the 
same day, in the same month, and in the 
year. Charles Darwin grew to be 
one of England’s foremost scientists 
\braham Lincoln became President of 
the United States Both lost their moth- 
ers at an early age. 

Darwin was the son of a _ well-to-do 
farmer. Lincoln was the son of an un- 
distinguished father. Darwin was cradled 
in comparative luxury; Lincoln’s early 
life was steeped in poverty. 

Lincoln’s Vision 

Born in a crude cabin and reared in 
woeful want, with no gleam of light or 
favorable influence and without sociai 


same 


Courage—the Source of Achievement for 
the Individual and of Progress for Peoples 

By Willis Hatfield Hazard, Ph.D. 
Editor Department of Publications, New England Mutual Life 


of overcoming, at least overcomes the fear 
of failure; whereas he who is apprehensive 
of losing, loses (in reality) all hopes of 
subduing. Courage and power are such in- 
separable companions that they appear to 
be born together.—Archbishop Venn. 

When you come to think of it, one of 
the most magnificent examples of mass 
courage is furnished by the founders of 
our own country. 

Crossing tempestuous seas, landing on 
a rockbound and forbidding shore, of 
which the pioneers had little knowledge, 
they faced conditions of life in the wil- 
derness with a dauntless cdéurage that 
rarely even wavered, 

Today, with a population of less than 
7% of the world’s total, we have won for 
the average American, command of about 
fourteen times as many goods and ser- 
vices as the average person in the rest 
of the world Do you know 
what has been responsible for this amaz- 
ing progress? Of course, abundant natu- 
ral resources were important, but they 
fall far short of explaining our achieve- 
ments. Other countries also have great 
resources, but their living standards are 
dreadfully low. 

The Pilgrim Fathers 

The real explanation of this progress 

is the spirit of private enterprise. The 


possesses. 





WILLIS HATFIELD HAZARD, Ph.D. 


Pilgrim fathers, who settled in New Eng- 

land 300 years ago, found an unproduc- 

tive soil and were forced to turn to the 
(Continued on Page 78) 


graces it was reserved for Lincoln, at 
the age of 52, to be snatched from ob- 
scurity, raised to supreme command at 





Curtis Wilshire Studios 
V. H. JENKINS 
a crucial period, and entrusted with the 
destiny of a nation. 

Lincoln was human, and yet he had a 
vision that was divine. He loved his 
country and poured out his soul unto 
death for it. It is easy to trace in this 
colossal character the unfailing spirit ot 
service that was to make him immortal. 
He turned a deaf ear to all that might 
have discouraged him, and exhibited an 
unwavering faith in the justice of the 
cause and the integrity of the Union. 
Thus he was able to visualize, picturize, 
futurize. ; 

Darwin was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh and at Cambridge. Lincoln 
struggled in the wilderness of a new 
America for what little education he 
acquired. Darwin was placed in a lucra- 
tive position with the Crown and given 
an unlimited expense account. Lincoln, 
on his own initiative, secured a job in a 
little crossroads store where as a sales- 
man he quickened his wits and developed 
initiative and imagination. 

Herbert Spencer on Imagination 


Herbert Spencer, the great English 
philosopher, once said, “Imagination 18 
the highest faculty that God has given 
to man.” He might have added—“be- 
cause it illuminates the pathway 0 
achievement.” By imagination we meat 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Massachusetts Sees the Weak Spots 
In Savings Bank Life Insurance 


After the first of the year savings 
bank life insurance will be written in 
this state. During 1939 the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance League of New York, 
Inc., will have introduced in about a 
dozen other states bills to permit savings 
banks to write insurance. In Massachu- 
setts twenty-four banks have been writ 
ing insurance for some years, dozens of 
other banks there acting as agents of the 
issuing banks. It was thirty years ago 
that the system was established in Mas- 
sachusetts. Originally designed to fur- 
nish life insurance not to exceed a total 
of $500, that objective faded and novw 
a total of $24,000 can be purchased 
$1.000 each at the twenty-four banks. 

Because the general agents and agents 
of Massachusetts have seen this compe- 
tition at close range they are being asked 
by insurance men from outside of the 
state what experience has shown to be 
the weaknesses of savings bank life in- 
surance. The system is full of weak- 
nesses, one obvious one, of course, being 
that there is very little measuring of 
insurance to fit needs and little atten- 
tion is paid to programming. One 
shouldn’t buy insurance as one does a 
chop in a butcher shop. 


Massachusetts Inquiry About Savings 
Bank Life Insurance 


Incidentally. Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Life Insurance is to be sub- 
ject of an inquiry by the legislature 
there. It is not at all improbable that 
maximum insurance which can be pur- 
chased from the banks by one individual 
may be cut to $3,000 or less. 

It is the opinion of some of the life 
underwriters’ association that the over- 
head of savings banks who write life 
insurance ran from $2 per $1,000 of de- 
posits over and above the overhead of 
banks which did not write life insurance. 
In Massachusetts neither the bank com- 


missioner nor the insurance commis- 
sioner has control over savings bank 
life insurance. It is set up as an en- 


tirely separate entity. 
Competition Not Difficult to Meet 


In a visit to Massachusetts The Gold 
Book representative saw a number of 
prominent persons in production and in 
life underwriters’ associations, and asked 
them for lowdown on experience with 
savings bank life insurance and for com- 
ment on its weaknesses. Every office 
has a file of literature on the subject, 


with a large number of arguments. This 
literature includes the booklet which 
Floyd E. De Groat, Mutual Benefit, 


wrote on the subject years ago. 
One of the first things The Gold Book 
learned was that it is not difficult to sell 


in competition with the banks when 
there is an opportunity for the legal 
reserve agent to present his case. There 


is some indignation in Massachusetts 
over deception in sale of savings bank 
life insurance in cases where the system 
maintains it is operated by the bank 
and not the state, and yet, daily over 
the radio the bank insurance people are 
trying to induce people to go to the 
state house to pay premiums, to be ex- 
amined, to get loans, to have beneficia- 


ries changed. 
“That trend points to political con- 
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’ said one of the Boston men, “which 
the matter of government in 
business, or shall we not go into that? 
Very well, then. However, it is difficult 
not to see the state in the picture when 
you can buy of a state officer in a state 
building and are examined by a state 
officer.” 

Bank Insurance League’s Vicious 
Attacks on Legal Reserve 
\nother irritating thing is the cor 
respondence of the Savings Bank Life 


trol,’ 
brings up 


value surrender 
indemnity or 


guarantee fund. 


Early cash 

No double 

Inadequate 
policies. 


Growing net cost rate. 
Passing years will greatly 





Holes in Savings Bank Life Insurance | 
is only 
disability 
Small surpluses of most banks issuing | 
Savings bank clerks need take no insurance 


increase 
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today to the extent that in the last 
seventeen banks entering the system the 
general guaranty fund has simply been 
signed as guarantor, Guarantors are not 
relieved until the bank insurance depart- 


ment’s surplus reaches 10% of its re- 
serves. Surplus in the various banks 
runs from less than $200 to $400,000. 


Thirteen of the issuing banks have sur- 
plus of less than $50,000. 

A few unpredicted claims or an error 
or two in investments would wipe out 


surrender value advantage. 
benefits or retirement income | 


knowledge examination. 


mortality rate. 


Regular bank depositors being penalized in expense of putting on 


insurance business, 
Lack of spread in risk 





Insurance League. Have you seen any 
of it? It is propaganda with a big P, 
viciously designed to knock the prop 
from under Legal Reserve life insurance. 
The league certainly thinks well of ‘t- 
self. Some of its letters are extremely 
nasty in comments about Legal Reserve 
life insurance, 

Among those seen by The Gold Book 
who refused to discuss political angles 
were Merle G. Summers, New England 
Mutual, and Clarence W. Wyatt, John 
Hancock. They had no objection to 
discussing the savings bank life insur- 
ance contract and system of insurance, 
however. 

Mr. Wyatt, 


for instance, recently re- 


viewed savings bank life insurance from 
standpoint of the contract, safety, ser- 
vice, convenience and cost. He did not 
see any superiority of any kind in the 


bank contract unless there is 
an early surrender. After the tenth year 
the cash value is the same as any 3% 
Legal Reserve. There is no disability, 
no double indemnity, no Family Income 
provisions. Range of the contract is ex- 
ceedingly limited. System has no con- 
tracts comparable to Family Independ- 
ence, Retirement Fund, Modified Life. 
The life income annuity options in stand- 
ard companies yield a much larger return 
than the savings bank insurance. So 
when there is an advantage only in the 
surrender value—and that at early years 

it’s rather a weak point. 

The safety factor is one 
prospect for insurance should consider 
carefully. The entire security behind 
each savings bank insurance policy is 
the assets in the insurance department 
of that particular bank. The savings as- 
sets in that bank are not involved. There 
is an exception in Massachusetts in the 


savings 


that every 


matter of the General Guaranty Fund 
of $195,011, aimed to protect all the 
twenty-four issuing banks. It is not 


quite clear how this fund would operate 
if needed and action had to be taken. 
For a bank to become an issuing bank 
it need only provide guarantors to the 
extent of $20,000, and even that is waived 


such a figure quickly, in the opinion of 
Legal Reserve insurance men. 


Two Important Words 


Clarence W. Wyatt calls attention to 
two words which are of great importance 
in life insurance production. One is 
“service” and the other is “convenience.” 

As to service, how can there be such 
when the only contact is with the Mas- 
sachusetts State House or with inexperi- 
enced bank clerks? As to convenience, 
consider what a man who bought $20,000 
of savings bank life insurance would be 
up against with policies, premium notices, 
premium receipts, forms and papers in- 
cidental to changes, loans, interest 
charges to pay, sets of claim papers— 


all in sets of twenty. Ever notice, for 
instance, what it is to sign your name 


twenty or thirty times running? 

Savings bank life insurance has a large 
share of its costs paid by the banks 
themselves. The state has paid out of 
taxpayers’ money more than $550,000 in 
support of the institution. The Savings 
Bank Insurance League has contributed 
another $250,000. The system in Massa- 
chusetts has had preferential treatment 
with respect to Federal and state taxes. 
Operating costs and overhead are paid 
by monies loaned by the state and which 
are repaid by the banks at the end of 
the year—without interest. 

In a few years savings bank life insur- 
ance will encounter some problems that 
will have it worried—increased mortal- 
ity, carelessness and wastefulness in op- 
eration, greater investment risk hazards. 


As Seen by One Legal Reserve Manager 


One of the Boston managers constant- 
ly in competition with savings bank life 
insurance said to The Gold Book: 

“T have never had much difficulty in 
selling my company’s policies in compe- 
tition with this insurance. I take the 
attitude that this is just another insur- 
ance company. 

“You, doubtless, know that most of the 
policies issued through the savings bank 
system are sold by having a so-called 
educator go toa large factory or manu- 
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facturing plant and there sit at a desk 
with permission to interview the differen 
employes. Of course, the employe js 
made to feel that his employer is back 
of it and that it is good business for 
him to buy that kind of insurance if he 
needs any. have seen cases where 
the educator has deliberately misrepre- 
sented the facts. In meeting that kind 


of competition I take each case on its 
merits. 
“Tt should not be forgotten that the 


savings bank system sells very little in- 
surance where a policy of another com- 
pany is not displaced. In such cases 
where we get no information until after 
the savings bank insurance policy is is- 
sued it is difficult because the insured 
has been primed with the answers and 
he is like a person who has a new re- 
ligion. Thus, he is convinced that his 
new love is much better than the old, 
“However, if we meet that man in time 
then there is another story. In an inter- 
view with a man who is considering Sav- 
ings bank life insurance if he is in busi- 
ness I perhaps make a comparison of 
the government going in business in his 
particular line in competition with him. 
I may in some cases point out that the 
assets of the savings bank protect in no 
way the life insurance policy sold through 
that bank. We might point out that the 
expense of carrying life insurance is 
many times visited on the savings de- 
positor in that bank, Or we might speak 
of the inadequacy of the bank clerk who 
sells the insurance, who can do nothing 
more as a rule than anyone peddling any 
other article. They merely have some- 
thing to sell at a profit, the merits of 
which they know very little about. 
Advice of Experts Necessary 

“The last case I recall selling person- 
ally, as soon as I got into the home the 
prospect told me he was contemplating 
savings bank insurance. I replied that 
I thought it was worth considering, but 
my experience had been that it was well 
in buying life insurance to consider 
whether he was going to buy more in- 
surance from time to time, and in that 
case I would recommend a man who 
could be his insurance adviser, one that 
he could go to from time to time when- 
ever he needed certain changes that were 
inevitable as time went on. I sold him 
the policy, and when I delivered it he 
mentioned the fact that he was very 
much impressed with what I had said 
regarding having an insurance adviser, 
and was particularly pleased that he had 
taken his policy with me. As a matter 
of fact this man is one who if he ever 
buys more than $2,000 as long as he lives 
I shall be very much surprised. 

“Savings bank life insurance in this 
state is sold on a cost basis. I would 
recommend that an agent use any of the 
methods he may use wherever he meets 
the rates of another company which are 
lower than his. Under such conditions 
I invariably refuse to discuss rates, but 
discuss what the proceeds of the policy 
will mean when the contract matures. 
Savings bank life insurance people know 
little or nothing about auibeneal options 
and seldom use that argument in their 
sales talks.” 
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The business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 


profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 
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Tested Traits of Successful Agent 
TENACITY, DILIGENCE, PATIENCE 


(Continued 


$50,000 contract who is most often the 
successful producer, The man who really 
succeeds is the man who plods along 
day after day, week after week, with 
regular and consistent production, He is 
the unsung hero, yet he is the man who 
is usually accomplishing most in the life 


insurance business. 
A Baseball Parallel 


Baseball playing presents an interest- 
ing parallel. We are told that when a 
baseball player fails to make a hit dur- 
ing three or four consecutive games, it 
is then difficult for him to get out of his 
slump. He seems to have lost his bat- 
ting eye. The same is true with life 
insurance salesmen who go for several 
They find it 
difficult in getting out of the slump, but 
if they can keep their “batting eye” by 


weeks without production. 


consistent weekly production, they can 
avoid these slumps. This calls for tena 
city of the highest degree, the spirit 
that will not give up and go to the ball 
game or the golf course on Saturday 
afternoon if the application for that par- 
ticular week is not already safely on its 
way to the home office. 


Our business calls for tenacity of an 
other type as well. One of the ad- 
vantages of this business is that you are 
your own boss, and yet to certain men 
this is a distinct disadvantage. When 
your general agent or manager per- 


from Page 74) 


suaded you to enter the life insurance 
business he probably stressed the fact 
that you would be entering business for 
yourself, and that you would become 
your own boss. This is true—unfortu- 
nately too true in many instances, You 
are your own boss, manager, comptroller, 
salesman, bookkeeper and office boy. 
You are the whole business, but like 
every other business, yours requires 
managing. Possibly more salesmen fall 
down in this very task of self-manage- 
ment than in any other respect. They 
just don’t stick tenaciously at the job 
because they are their own bosses and 
have not yet learned how a boss should 
function. There’s the temptation to 
spend the day in the office when sales 


are made on the street. The art of 
managing one’s self requires the highest 
type of will power and tenacity. As 


Ben Franklin said in Poor R‘chard’s Al- 
manac, “By diligence and patience the 
mouse bit the cable in two.” 

In Presence of the Buyer 


There’s still another kind of tenacity 
that is required these days—tenacity in 
the presence of the buyer. The preva- 
lent opinion is that no one is buying, 
that the country is in a buying slump. 
That is not true. Men will buy if you 
keep at them. There is no particular 
secret about selling, except to make the 
man want ycur product. If he wants 
life insurance badly enough, he will buy 
it. Perhaps you have heard the story 
of the pelicans, 

As you know, the pelican’s main diet 
is fish. Down in Florida, during the 
boom times, there was a fish cannery 
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and frequently there was an excess of 
fish brought to the cannery. So much 
so, in fact, that when the pelicans 
wanted a meal, all they had to do was 
to go down to the harbor by the can 
nery and pick up an easy meal of dis- 
carded fish. A nice life without any 
exertion whatever, plenty to eat and no 
work, 

Then the depression came along, and 
the cannery closed, and to be brutally 
brief, the pelicans died. Why? Because 
they had forgotten how to fish for a 
living. 

We had something of a similar situa- 
tion in the life insurance business in re- 
cent years. The salesmen who wrote in- 
surance during the period of easy pro:- 
perity had difficulty when the depression 
broke in its full force. Whereas the 
newcomer to the business, the man who 
had never known how to catch dead fish, 
the man who had never known a period 
of easy pickings, he knew how to fish. 
He worked hard and made a respectible 
living for himself. Today, too, you must 
know how to fish. 


Millions Gain by Agent’s Persistency 


Occasionally, we hear men speak 
facetiously about the persistency and 
tenacity of a life insurance salesman. 
Remember this, however, there are many 
millions of people in this country who 
are eternally grateful to some life insur- 
ance salesman who was tenacious, There 
are many young men and women com 
pleting their college educations today be- 
cause of the persistency of some good 
life insurance agent. There are many 
elderly people who are today able to re- 
tire in comfort because of the tenacity 
and persistence of some good life in 
surance man. So, when the going gets 
a little tough, the prospect a l'ttle harder 
to sell, just stop for a moment and think 
of your responsibility and then work 
just a little harder and hang on a little 
longer. Be proud of persistency and 
apologize only for the lack of it. 
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Courage 


(Continued from Pave 74) 


seas as a source of livelihood, With jp. 
exhaustible courage, ingenuity and Visior 
they built up a trade from which eres 
the most intensified industrial section of 
the country. 


But they were constantly forced to 
change their methods of earning a living 
The clipper ships brought spices, tea an) 
siiks from the Orient, molasses from th 
West Indies, furs from the Northwest, 
and were extremely profitable. Soon 
however, our forebears were forced of 
the seas by the Napoleon‘e wars and the 
invention of steamships. 

Here was a great industry destroyed, 
but did they give up? On the contrary. 
their courageous energy and_ resources 
were turned to the building up of othe; 
industries —they established _ textiles, 
leather, etc. Even such businesses as 
rubber, paper, iron and steel had their 
inception in New England. Here was 
laid the foundation also for many other 
important occupations. 

In fact, the industrial growth of Ney 
England was so rapid that the output of 
her factories exceeded her own require. 
nents, therefore outlet markets in other 
parts of the country became essential 
But there was no suitable transportation 
Did this discourage these hardy Yankees 
to the point of throwing up the sponge? 
Not at all! Although apparently insur- 
mountable, these obstacles were effec- 
tively overcome by New England capi- 
tal, and the courage and vision of the 
pioneers. Canals were dug, roads built, 
and many of the important railroads of 
the country were financed by New Eng- 
land. Thus this section helped lay the 
foundation for the industrial greatness 
of the whole land. In fact, the courag: 
and foresight of these people in a sense 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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A Triumph of Initiative 
pioneers did not stop even 
| more—they founded the 
\merican System—a triumph of individual 
nitiative and private enterprise. This 
2 J a 
. tem has given all of us economic free- 
sys Z: ° oan 
jom and democratic gov ernment, These 
vi have gone forward hand in hand, 
\ 7 ‘ . 
and have made America a land of op- 
portunity. 
This rig 


But these pl 
there, They dis 


ht of the individual to be the 
master ot his destiny turned out to be 
4 great and successful experiment. Un- 
der its aegis, INen were free to rise to 
the top of the ladder by sheer ability 
and character. The key to their progress 
was the release of individual energy, and 
its courageous self-direction. 

The lure of profits 1s the mainspring 
of private enterprise. If this is evei 
destroyed, the essentials of our American 
system will be forced into entirely new 
-hannels. 
tthe men who landed on Plymouth 
Rock walked through snow a foot deep 
that day, and within two months typhus 
had carried off fifty of their number. 
Their main shelter was burned, which 
forced them back onto their ship to await 
Spring. But they did not start on the 
return voyage. They never did start! 
Then followed three years of deadly per- 
ils, including Indian warfare and starva- 
tion. 

These frontiersmen had the courage 
that enabled them to surmount such ap- 
palling obstacles, and to build, through 
their successors, the present nation that 
we call the United States. There is no 
more spectacular proof of what courage 
and determination will do in the mass 
than is shown by the early history of 
this nation. The epic of America is the 
story of courage in its finest manifes- 
tation. 

Courage in Relation to Life Insurance 
Business 
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had anything to do with the founding 
of the institution of life insurance? As 
a matter of fact it had far more to do 
with it than with the founding of almost 
any other commercial enterprise. This 
is not to say that the actuaries, who in 
England in the seventeenth and _ eigh- 
teenth centuries worked out the princi- 
ples of the level premium system, were 


valiant knights. They were not; they 
were scholars, and students of mathe- 
matics, with which field romance has 


no dealings. But they were men who 
had the courage of their convictions in 
regard to the soundness of the mathe- 
matical results that they reached. They 
performed an immense task successfully. 
Such of the Fathers as Halley, of the 
Royal Society, who presented his re 
sults in 1093 in a paper called “The 
Degrees of Mortality of Mankind”; Dr. 
Thomas Simpson, professor of mathe- 
nnitics at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich; James Dodson, professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge University, 
and the vreat Richard Price, profound 
student of the new science of life con- 
tingencies—all these men had a form of 
courage which was of signal importance 
to the history of life insurance, They 
bcheved that the principles underlying 
the actuarial science which they and 
others with them had discovered were 
scientifically true. They had the cour- 


age to stand up with that conviction, 
and to urge the adoption commercially 
of their ideas, in the belief that they 


were perfectly correct and that the in- 
st tution built on them would be mathe- 
matically sound and solvent. 

All this took an entirely different kind 
of courage from that of the New Eng- 
land pioneers, but it was courage of 
equal if not ereater significance. In 
fact, it was so profound that it en- 
couraged the business men of England 
to risk their fortunes by handing them 
over to the commercial companies. This 
was indeed a test of courage that wouid 
have been profoundly disastrous if both 
scientists and company managers had not 
cooperated for the protection of a system 
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built upon rock. The event proved the 
logic of their courage. 

The first mutual company was the Old 
Equitable of London, which was finally 
chartered in 1762. We mention it be- 
cause this company’s experiences meant 
the launching of a new invention. Dur 
ing a period of not less than four years 
the law officers of the Crown refused 
to grant a charter, because the new 
principle of mutuality was so revolution- 
ary that they had not the courage to 
authorize its adoption, fearing that the 
whole thing would crumble, and leave 
the policyholders holding the bag. 

When these law officers were finaliy 
convinced that the plan was worthy of 
their approval, their own courage cami 
to the rescue and enabled them to take 
one of the greatest forward steps in the 
h‘story of life insurance. Through their 
action came, nearly seventy-five years 
later, the founding of those great mutual 
life insurance companies which have been 


the glory of the institution in America 
\ll the companies who came on_ the 
scene later than those of the 40's and 


30's have adopted safely the character- 
istic principles which made the pioneers 
successful. This does not mean that 
there were not many stock companies 
as well as mutual companies, but essen- 
tially both types have served the public 
acce ptably. 

men who 
insurance, 


The courage shown by the 
founded the science of life 
who applied that scicnece by jJeopardiz- 
ing their own money, and who have 
managed the great companies that were 
their successors—all these have shown 
a form of courage that has brought a 
blessing to America exceeded by that of 
no other form of enterprise. In fact, 
they contributed what we of today look 
on as an essential element in that spirit 
of civilization which has been well de- 
fined as “the insp‘ration to gaze stead- 
ily into the future, and provide for it.” 

If there is any business man in. the 
world who needs courage and who profits 
most by it, it is the life insurance agent. 
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He is an exponent of self-confidence and 
personal achievement, neither of which 
can come into being without the inspira- 
tion of-a courage based on intelligent 
understanding of the factors that enter 
into his work. 


The Role of Courage in the Work of 
the Agent 


The life insurance plan starts with the 
distribution of risks as a means of so- 
cial progress; the agent is the instru- 
ment of bringing that social progress 
into existence. 

Success in this work requires no apolo- 
gies, and failure permits no alibis. In- 
deed, every failure should be made te 
bring with it the seed of an equivalent 
success later, because defeat tempers the 
spiritual metal of which men are made. 
It is said that practical dreamers have 
always been the pattern-makers of civi- 
lization. The successful agent is a prac- 
tical dreamer of the very finest quality. 
With him, fumbling gives way to integ- 
rated action. There are no ends 
nor discontinuities of operation, 

Through habits of thought and through 
common standards of practice, the work 
that he does is clearly organized, while 
the patience, persistence, and power nec 
essary to its accomplishment are in turn 
acquired only by work. Logan Pearsall 
Smith said the other day, “The test of 
a vocation is the love of the drudgery 
it involves.” In fact, notwithstanding 
the inescapable drudgery of agency work, 
every successful agent is and must be 
an emissary of courage and good cheer. 
This means that he must have courage 
and good cheer in his own soul! He 
must be something of a master critic of 
the art of life. He must be capable of 
heavy and dec’sive action and forceful 
presentation; above all, he must have 
a chivalry of spirit that knows no turn- 
ing back in the face of opposition. 

This world is necessarily a place of 
action, whether that action be performed 
by an agent or by another kind of man. 
It is plastic enough to afford a hope of 
80) 
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success, but sufficiently resistant and un- 
certain to involve an element of risk. 
Those who insist that the ideal and the 
real are dynamically conterminous are 
the very people by which the world is to 
be saved. 

Such men never acquiesce in low stand- 
ards of efficiency. They have the courage 
to be heroic and fighting partisans, whose 
final allegiance is given essentially to 
the cause of kindness and peace. They 
must be humble in victory and coura- 
geous in defeat, and never let ambition 
and despair walk hand in hand. Harry 
D. Wright, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, said not long ago, “In our 
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business a man can loaf more conscien- 
tiously than in almost any other occupa- 
tion.” But he did go on to add that the 
man who can do this can never build up 
a great reserve of domestic happiness, 
which is one of the priceless rewards 
of our national spirit at its best. 

No other organized institution for the 
conservation and distribution of wealth 
surpasses life insurance in its gifts to 
civilization. It alone can take the sting 
out of the uncertain future. The man 
who devotes himself to the work that this 
service calls for must never cease to mul- 
tiply his industry, to strengthen his self- 
reliance, his self-esteem, and above all 
his personal courage. 


Creative Imagination—The Miracle Worker 


(Continued from Page 74) 


the image-making power of the mind. 
What is our business machine but mind 
materialized? What is any invention 
but imagination actualized? What is 
success but your fondest hopes realized ? 

Charles Darwin in youth was studious 
but rather a slow thinker. He was con- 
siderable of a grubber. He worked hard 
in school because he had a deliberative 
mind burning with curiosity. His father 
sent him to Cambridge because he want- 
ed him to become a clergyman, but 
Charles Darwin was a reticent young 
man and not given to vocal expression. 
His was the analytical mind, the very 
antithesis of imagination, After the 
“Origin of the Species” made him fa- 
mous, he said his success was due to 
“unbounded patience in long reflecting 
over any subject, and a fair share of 
common sense.” 

If Darwin had not been a naturalist, 
the probability is that he would have 
become an archeologist. His mind invar- 
iably traveled back toward the dark 
ages. His was the analytical mind that 
insisted on bringing up the events of 
yesterday for consideration today. Had 
this great scientist lived in our day he 


might have been an eminent jurist. His 
was the reflective mind that stubbornly 
insisted on digging down and getting the 
evidence. Such is the searching, inquisi- 
torial mind of the subjective thinker. 

This man weighs all the facts before 
he goes into action. He is the draftsman 
who slowly traces his ideas on paper, 
or the dentist whose mind works at the 
point of an instrument, or the economist 
who figures data at the point of a pencil. 
A man with this turn of mind would 
enjoy figuring, planning and eventually 
executing. He would likely be too mod- 
est to be aggressive, and would miss the 
joy and pleasure that come through sell- 
ne 

Intellectual Processes 

The man whose intellectual processes 
are focused at the point of an instru- 
ment or at the point of his pencil is 
usually a subjective thinker. He deliber- 
ates too much to be a salesman. He 
meditates and slowly unwinds his thought 
as it develops in his own mind. When 
he talks he speaks in subjective phrase- 
ology and is prone to undervalue, He 
soliloquizes, and a soliloquy is the act 
of talking to oneself. It is not a sales 


talk. He is apt to argue his case, and 
argument only retards a sale. Thinking 
it over only de-energizes the buying 
impulse and defeats the action sought 
by the salesman. Well informed psych- 
ologists are now of the opinion that the 
motor centers of the mind are not moved 
to action by logic or an appeal to rea- 
son, but are influenced by suggestion 
through the emotions and feelings ; hence, 
the salesman must quickly paint the pic- 
ture with words that motivate. Delib- 
erate proposals usually receive deliberate 
responses, while an appeal to the emo- 
tions receives impulsive and more imme- 
diate action. 

The mind of the subjective thinker 
appears to go wool-gathering when he 
attempts to sell, He glances up at the 
ceiling and down at the floor. His eyes 
lack lustre and are unimpressive. He is 
usually as cold as a night watchman’s 
lunch; not naturally warm and sympa- 
thetic. He likes to use formulas, tech- 
nicalities and statistics that have ap- 
pealed to him, but when it comes to 
selling, statistical evidence and cold facts 
do not inspire the listener nor move him 
to immediate action. 

Have you ever sat in a court room 
and listened to the summation of the 
evidence by counsel? Have you ever sat 
in a jury box, and thereafter around the 
table in the jury room noted the differ- 
ent reactions of the jurors? Invariably 
the counsel with creative imagination, 
who is capable of a dramatic, impassioned 
plea, sways the jury to such an extent 
that it requires a preponderance of evi- 
dence to obtain a decision against him. 
It has been said most of the cases won 
by the late Clarence Darrow were not 
won by evidence or the facts in the case. 
They were won by his masterful ability 
to dramatize—to appeal to the emotions. 
He painted word pictures that awed and 
inspired jurymen. Darrow was a sales- 
man of a high order. 

The Introvert 

The person who likes to think and re- 
flect rather than to express the thought 
in action is called an introvert. Intro- 
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version means the turning jn of th 
mind—meditation, reflection, deliberation 
The introvert gets his satisfaction i 
within himself, the extrovert enjoys 
pressing himself outwardly or painting 
the picture so that others may see . 
and enjoy it. Action is irrelevant with 
the introvert, while with the extrovert 
action is the chief objective, as it is jn 
all salesmanship. The extrovert jg Ag 
patient and insists on getting things done 
immediately, while the introvert wants 
to think it over a little longer, The 
introvert is inclined to be cold, unsympa- 
thetic, unsociable and frequently inactive 
The extrovert is cheerful, optimistic en- 
thusiastic, expectant. One is naturally 
static; the other is dynamic. It would 
be unfair to say that one type is more 
desirable, admirable, or more useful than 
the other, but the extrovert, or objective 
thinker, appears to be the successfy| 
salesman. ‘Tis true the world needs 
both, the conservatives and the progres 
sives. 

Dr. B. M. Hinkle, physician and psych. 
ologist, says of the introvert and extro- 
vert: “They are as definitely defined in 
the psychological field as are feminine 
and masculine in the biological.” The 
masculine of the mind, like the male in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, js 
the reproductive element—it is the con- 
structive force. The union or fusion of 
the introvert and extrovert produces thi 
well balanced executive. One generates 
the steam, the other puts on the goy- 
ernor. It is a rare combination of in- 
tellect that can both analyze and enthus: 

The man who sells gets outside hinm- 
self and projects his picture on th 
screen of the other man’s mind. Th 
manner of transferring thought must be 
objective; its presentation must form an 
image of security, comfort and satisfac 
tion in the mind of the other man. Hi 
must picturize rather than analvze. 

Color and Warmth of Life Evades 

The subjective thinker, or introvert 
can produce every detail of a propositior 
He can make an outline of a picture, 
but he cannot produce the coloring, the 
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th and the life that make it glow. 
dry bones together, but 
he cannot put the flesh upon them, or 
send the blood rushing through the 
veins. He lacks the ability to dress up 
his ideas, to dramatize his thoughts, and 
to make them attractive. Charles Dar- 
yin undertook, through long years of 
painful labor, to reconstruct the past. 
He marched his. people through valleys 
of dry bones while a dark storm of con- 
troversy swept over an. intolerant world. 
His talent was unquestionably great, but 
he left us_ still wondering about the 
past. Darwin was interested in heredi- 
ty; Lincoln in posterity. Lincoln 
imagined the future. 

Every salesman can increase his in- 
come immediately if he will “streamline” 
his presentation. Kraft doubled the sale 
of cheese in the United States and 
Canada when he put it into sanitary, 
streamlined packages. Ham was just a 
hunk of hog meat until Hormel put it 
into attractive streamlined cans, Fleisch- 
mann’s increased the sale of their yeast 
by eighty-five million cakes in three de- 
pression years when they picturized 
beautiful women putting yeast into their 
daily diet. We have heard a great deal 
lately about streamlining trains, stream- 
lining automobiles and streamlining fly- 
ing machines to reduce the wind resist- 
ance. Why not streamline your pres- 
entation with creative imagination and 
reduce sales resistance ? 

Hard-headed business men _ have 
looked upon imagination as an illusion, 
misleading and impractical — as_ the 
golden dream of the poet, novelist, art- 
ist and musician, and have forgotten 
that it is imagination, like some magic 
dye, that tinges and colors the sales 
talk which markets their commodity. 

The slow, deliberative, matter-of-fact 
mind sees only a small, plain shaped box 
of wood and a few pegs, a little glue 
and some strings; but imagination re- 
veals a beautiful instrument given the 
breath of life by the creative genius of 
a master and resonant with the divinest 
music 

Likely, you have heard that high priest 


warn 
He can put the 


of the violin, Fritz Kreisler. You per- 
haps recall how he tucks the instrument 
under his chin with a simplicity of show- 
manship, and you have noted how his 
audience sits back to enjoy the concert. 
Kreisler starts stroking one string and 
it sings with pure melody. Soon he adds 
another string and still another, and 
the harmony catches his audience and 
their emotions respond as he effectively 
continues the stroking of his violin. He 


stirs them from one mood to another 
with never a discord to lacerate their 
feelings. His audience unconsciously 


leans forward in their seats and, when 
he has finished, his listeners have been 
stimulated to a pleasurable action as 
indicated by their thunderous applause 

The mind, unilluminated with image- 
making power, sees only a bleak, barren, 
rough old forest—devastated and deso- 
late; but the magic wand of the artist’s 
imagination turns it into a picture of 
wondrous beauty, a marvelous symphony 
of gold and brown that sells for a 
fortune, 

The Salesman 


On the wall of a famous gallery hangs 


a sword. Two men look at it. The 
first man has an analytical, fact-finding 
turn of mind. He is the subjective 
thinker. The second man has a syn 
thetical turn of mind. He has imagina 
tion. He is the salesman. The first 


man begins a description of the sword 
He observes that it is made of Damascus 
steel; calls attention to its unusually 
long-pointed blade and its cutting edges. 


The salesman imagines the dissolution 
of the union which brought about the 
war. He thinks of slavery, of the hor 


rors and the scenes of terror, and in a 


twinkling he is a hundred vears and a 
thousand miles away He sees the 
battle, the charge at the fortifications 


and the fearful slaughter. He hears the 
bugles blowing the advance, and he lis- 
tens to the deafening roar of the cannon 
and the rattle of musketry. The groans 
of the wounded sound in his ears. Al- 
ready a whole war is spreading before 
him. Figuratively, the sword is the in 
strument that has ripped open the 
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the real salesman. 

The man who wants to succeed as a 
salesman must have something more 
than the ability to analyze the proposi- 
tion offered for sale. He must have 
something more than the mentality to 


imagination for 


V. H. Jenkins 

V. H. Jenkins has been a super- | 
salesman ever since he became a life | 
insurance agent back in 1914. Nevada 
born in 1887 of pioneer parents—hi: 
mother reached the West by wagon 
train over the plains and his father by | 
sailing around the Horn—Occidental’s | 
future vice-president joined the com- 
pany when it was only 8 years old 
and he but 27. In six years he rose 
from agent to field superintendent 
and in two more became manager of 
the company’s home office agency in 
Los Angeles. In 1931 he was named 
vice-president and in 1937 he was 
elected a director. In the seven years 


since he took over the management 
of sales, Occidental’s insurance in 
force has risen from $156,000,000 to 
$400,000,000. 


\s dynamic in community work as 
in life insurance, Mr. Jenkins has 
served also as president of his home 
Kiwanis Club, president of the Citi- 
zens Savings and Commercial Bank 
of Alhambra, Cal., vice-president of 
the United Bank and Trust Co. of 
San Francisco and of its successor 
binks, the Liberty National, Bank of 
Italy and Bank of America, vice 
president of Americommercial Cor- 
poration, and president of the Union 
Brokerage Co. And meanwhile he 
served also as president of the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and training committee chairman 
f the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 





memorize a selling talk. He must have 
something more than the knowledge of 
facts and figures set up in his rate book 
He must have that invisible, intangible 
something called creative imagination. 
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He must have the ability to picturize, 
visualize, futurize. 

Handy statistics indicate the tremen 
dous turnover in salesmen. Many a 
good man has been underprivileged by 
either being permitted or induced to at- 
tempt selling when he had no aptitude 
for it. Salesmanagers in all lines have 
perpetrated an injustice upon men and 
women seeking a vocation by putting 
them into a selling field wherein they 
are not fitted by natural endowments 
The man lacking creative imagination i 
out of place as a salesman. He is a 
square peg in a round hole. 

Need of Creative Imagination 

Unfortunately, there are many in th 
selling field today who lack creativ 
imagination. They are the 85% who are 
producing only 15% of our business. And 
yet they are being permitted by inhuman, 
unfeeling managers to continue to starve 
to death in a field where they haven't 
the proverbial “Chinaman’s chance.” 

The man who hasn’t creative imagina 
tion or who is unable to develop it 
who hasn’t that rare perception which 
enables the mind to imagine the ultimate 
and maximum utility of any given set 


vice or commodity is in the wrong job 
and had better get out of it without 
delay 

It is not the texture of the cloth, the 


ingredients contained in the prescriptiot 


or the components of a formula—but 
rather the results of the application in 
its truest and most effective form. It 
is not the actuarial science of our bus 

ness but the true and full appreciatior 


of its theory and science to human need 
that calls for imagination 

Obviously, those present possess thes 
qualifications—otherwise they would not 
be at the convention. Some either pos- 
sess or have developed creative imagina- 
tion to a greater degree than others 
The leaders’ list at any convention will 
tell you who they are 

It is conceivable that a man may wish 


for a thing with all his heart and yet 
dream himself into failure. The mat 
who succeeds must establish an objec 
tive and then work toward it 
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UNDERWRITER 


TRAINED for MINISTRY 
but Entered INSURANCE Instead 


Richard W. Campbell, now a success 
ful insurance man in Altoona, Pa., was 
unusually dscouraged in September, 
1926, at which time he was working in a 
potato field near Ty rone, that state, He 
had been studying for the ministry, but 
had to stop because of ill health. It 
Was necessary to turn to the job neat 
est at hand which wes working on his 
father’s farm. 

For s*x months Campbell was on the 
farm when one day he met a former 
Purdue University classmite who was a 
life insurance agent. The agent. told 
Campbell he should be in the life insur- 
ance bus ness. They had quite a dis- 
cussion about it. Campbell had been a 


member of the Purdue debatine team 
and in his best forensic form he eave 
all the reasons why he thought he 


couldn’t sell insurance. 
“T'll try it for a month; and just to 
show that you are wrong.” 

Campbell’s first application was writ- 
ten on the colored barber of the town 
He did not know that the company did 
not write colored people. After he found 
that out he wrote an application on a 


Finally, he said: 


high school friend, which gave him his 
start. 
Selling an $80,000 Line 
\bout this time there was a $500,000 


estate to be settled in his home com 
munity of Tyrone, and Campbeli got 
busy. He saw the guardian of the two 
heirs, a boy and a girl of college ave 
This guardian was not kindly dispose: 
towards life insurance as he favored 
building and lean. However. he = said 
that if the young people could be sold 
the idea he might reconsider his atti- 


tude. Eventually, Campbell convinced 
all three with the result that he wrote 
a large case and got a vision of what 


insurance could do. The actual amount 
of insurance was $40,060 on each of the 
two heirs 

Details in the making of 
throw a light on Campbell 
boy heir was going to take a trip back 
to college after the Christmas holiday 
at home. He thovght he would go along 
on the tram and try to make the sale 
on the way from Tyrone to Harrisburg 
It didn’t work that way. There were 
other college bovs on the train and 
they were having fun It didn’t look 
advisable to butt in with a business prop 
osition, Campbell sat where he 
seen and when the conductor came alone 
he said he was going to extend his trip 
farther than Harrisburg. When the train 
got to Asbury Park the college boys gor 
off. So did Campbell His prospect, 
expressing surprise at seeing him, ex 
tended an invitaticn to go to the fra- 
ternity house with him for the evening. 
The invitation was accepted with alacrity 

He eventually found opportunity to 
discuss insurance and sold $40,000. Then 
he went back home and sold the sister. 
Campbell was 26 vears old at the time. 

Rings Doorbells in Baltimore 

Shortly after that it was suggested that 
he go to Balt‘more and continue his werk 
in a larger field 

“That was a mistake,” said Campbell 
“The may have been ereener in 
other fields, but I had not the experience 
to make that jump and not head- 


this saic 
He knew the 


some 


wasn't 


erass 


have 


aches, I had personal contacts and 
was at a loss how to make them. My 
general agent was a newcomer in the 
field, too, and he led me to a window 
and said: “Take a look, Campbell. The 
city is yours. Go out, use your rate 
book, ring door bells and you'll win 
Your future is up to you.” 
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decided to see it through. 
Saltimore was indifferent. For three 
months he rane doorbells, walked the 
sidewalks as he could not afford the 
price of a car; saw many people. How 
to organize himself, and make use of a 


Campbell 





RICHARD W. CAMPBELL 


persistent, intelligently thought 
baffled him for the time 


steady, 
out schedule 


being. In the midst of this trying period 
he got married. It was a_ fortunate 
match, His bride, also a Purdue Univer- 


sity graduate, determined to help him in 
every way she could. She learned type 
writing so that she could him. 
They set out with new enthusiasm; stud- 
ied insurance courses together; set up 
insurance programs for prospects. Then 
things began to turn. All that soliciting 
cold canvass began to show some results. 
Friendships began to be formed, particu 
larly with young peopie who were good 


assist 


prospects for start of insurance pro- 
erams. — 
In January, 1928, the Fidelity Mutual 


—aw CS ee 
—— ————— 
sent Campbell to Altoona to be distric 
agent. In Altoona he really got into hi 
stride, began building up a clientele, ha. 
been happy in his work. ; 
Profited by Experience 

“T now see that all that early experi- 
ence was good for me,” he said, 4; 
proved lots of things, including the yalye 
of persistency. One of my persona} slo. 
gans is this, ‘a winner never quits and 
a quitter never wins. 

Mr. Campbell believes in regular work 
habits. Some years ago he met Clay 
W. Hamlin of Buffalo who has given 4; 
much inspiration to other agents as am 
one in the field and he helped Campbell 
a lot. Two ideas Hamlin give to Camp- 
bell which he found of most value wer 
these: 

“The only thing you need to be con- 
cerned about is your capacity fo~ eon. 
tinuous daily performance,” and “It does 
not matter where or what vou are to- 
day; it is what you are doing about i 
which matters.” 


Fixes His Own Coal 


Campbell’s goal is set by the year and 
he tries gradually to increase it so thy 
he may continuously grow in this work 
His best year was 1929 when he paid for 
more than $750,000. He makes ten calls 
a day with a minimum of three inter. 
views in which he seeks to close. Hi 
has kept an accurate daily record since 
December, 1932. 

Mr. Campbell devotes considerable time 
to the interests of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and is general super- 
intendent of the church school. He isa 
member of the laymen’s association of 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference 
His hobby is horseback riding and he 
manages to do this three or four times 
a week. He owns several fine horses 
and does his riding mostly through Penn- 
sylvania mountain trails. 

Retirement Income is his most popular 
policy. He also makes estate analyses 
whenever desirable. He uses consider- 
able third party influence. He is general 
avent of the Fidelity Mutual in Altoona 











August, 1938 


My personal appreciation and thanks. 


“THE PENN MUTUAL in PITTSBURGH" 


“THANKS A MILLION” 


This year we use this space for the purpose of expressing to the Leaders in the 
Life Insurance Business our appreciation for the part they have played in the devel- 
opment of our Agency over the past 10 years. 


Through the unselfish sharing of your ideas, which we have been able to adapt 
to the conditions and circumstances in our Agency, still dominated by Youth, we 
have seen progress and development from a small group of 3 people in 1928 into 
an organization now composed of 93 representatives, a Supervisory Staff of 8 men 
and a clerical staff of 23 people through whose efforts we serve 23,000 policy- 
holders, and this organization brought us to a production of nine and a half million 
dollars in 1937. 
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What the Movie Stars 


By II ‘alter : Stoessel 
General Agent, National Life of Vermont, Los Angeles 


One Monday 1928, Alice 
Delmar (not her real name, of course), 
4 star of silent pictures, signed the 
last of thirty $1,000 Deferred Annuity 
applications thirty $1,000 checks 
dated one week apart. She was pleased 
with her decision to save one-half of 
her weekly salary and pleased with Paul 
Nelson, agent who had 
convinced her of the wisdom of saving 
something out of the $2,000 a week sal 


morning in 


and 


life insurance 


ary she was to receive for thirty weeks’ 
! unexpected 
$1,000 paid in 
checks 


personal appearance — an 
windfall between pictures 
as a starter—twenty-nine more 
to be deposited cach Monday and if she 
didn’t pay in any more she would have 
$100 a month for life at the end of her 
thirty weeks and if she waited until she 
was 50 then $200 for life. She planned, 
of course, to invest more and build thi: 
income to $1,000 per month. 

Surrounded by admiring friends, news- 
paper men, photographers and orchids, 
\lice was off on her triumphal 
sonal tour. On Saturday 
came word from San Francisco, “Please 
Letter 


per- 


appearance 


do not deposit check on Monday. 


Temple and Withers Policies 
The two leading child motion picture 
stars are Shirley Temple and _ Jane 
Withers. 
When Shirley Temple was six years 
old she bought a $25,000 Single Premium 
Retirement Annuity in the Massachu- 


setts Mutual. That was on June 11, 
1935. Policy was written by Phinehas 
Prouty, Jr. Mr. Prouty at the present 
time is general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Marvin Sherman, Equitable Society, 
in June, 1938, wrote $200,000 on Jane 
Withers. All of the insurance is owned 


personally by her and is on the 20 Pay 
ment Life plan, Because of Jane’s age 
she is 12—it was necessary to spread the 
insurance. In all nine of the best com 
panies went on the line. Largest amount 
in one company is $60,000; smalles‘, 
$10,000. 


follows.” No letter, but another wire 
the following week to hold up the trans- 
action until the end of the month when 
there came a letter saying she had 
changed her mind, and to please con- 
sider her applications cancelled, and send 
her the cash value of the one $1,000 
for which she had paid. Alice Delmar 
came back from that thirty weeks’ trip 
with one diamond bracelet and a $10,000 


Are Buying 


Rolls-Royce partially paid for. That 
was the last big assignment she ever 
had. This year finds her in a back room 


of a hotel in Hollywood. 
week is the best she could 
an extra last year, 


One day 
average as 


Fate of a Comedian 


That couldn’t happen in this enhght- 
ened day and age, you say. Well, how 
about the well-known comedian who died 
this year in Hollywood who earned close 
to $1,000,000 in a few short years and 
whose studio had to pass the hat to pay 
his last expenses and give his family 
enough to tide them over for about 1 
year? Do you remember the actor who 
starred in one of the most successful 
pictures of about twelve years ago who 
in 1937 was living in a two-room shack 
near the studio lot on which he once 
starred? Without work and without any 
income for many months he committed 
suicide when the studio turned him down 
when he applied for a carpenter’s job. 
The money the studio promptly raised 
for his funeral—actually enough to keep 
him for several years—didn’t take the 
place of that monthly Life Income that 
he might have easily purchased twelve 
years —the one investment that 
would have brought him happiness in- 
stead of the despair that led to his 
death. Hundreds of thousands earned 
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POSTAL 


| M. J. Denna, Vice-Pres. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


More than $48,000,000 paid to policyholders and 


beneficiaries in 33 years of successful service. 


Postal writes all standard forms of participating 
policies and has policyholders countrywide. 


ASSETS (June 30, 1938) 
$16,089,447 
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STOESSEL 


WALTER J. 
but none saved! Tragedies that could 
have been avoided by investing in An 


nuities and life insurance. 
The story of Alice Delmar recentls 
induced a prominent actress, 27 years 


old, to purchase a $35,000 Single Pre 
mium Annuity. Not much of a yield 
at that age? Well, do you think Alic« 
Delmar could use the $110 a month if sh¢ 
had it? Do you think she would be 
pleased with that investment? 


Time Marches On 


Time marches on—and so do the habits 
of the present day stars, directors and 
executives. Now it is smart and fash- 
ionable to save with the life insurance 
companies through contracts that wil! 
produce some incomes for life. More 
than ever before, the stars of the enter- 

(Continued on Page 945 
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POSTAL 


Progressive Agency 





Postal Life Building at 


511 FIFTH 


| INSURANCE in FORCE 
| $46,437,019 


AVENUE 
New York 
Owned and operated by 
the company 


INSURANCE in FORCE 
$8,308,174 


Both Companies Under Same Management 


A. B. JORDAN, President 


GeorGceE Koiopny, Sec’y & Act’y 











J. B. Wycxorr, Treas. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliate 
Writing a complete line of non-participating policies. 


Desirable agency openings in New York and New Jersey 
for those who want to advance with a growing company. 


ASSETS (June 30, 1938) 


$713,048 


JoHN A. Witson, M.D., Med. Dir. 


NATIONAL 


now in its minth = year. 
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THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


Group Surgical 


Insurance 


The present activity of hospital asso- 
ciations and insurance companies in the 
field of hospitalization insurance has 
vreatly extended the scope of accident 
and health coverage. In keeping with 
this progressive tendency, many Group 
writing companies are now offering a 
combination hospitalization and surgical 
coverage in conjunction with new or ex- 
isting Group life or Group accident and 
health policies. 

Hospitalization insurance is a partial 
solution to the problem of budgeting 
medical expenses. It is recognized that 
sickness or accident can occasion not 
only loss of time and income, but are 
also responsible for hospital and doctor 
bills which can be met in many cases 
only with the greatest difficulty. That 
hospitalization insurance, by meeting one 
of these more pressing needs, is a popu- 
jar solution to this problem is attested 
by the fact that well over a_ million 
persons have already been covered since 
this type of insurance received national 
attention. Group surgical insurance goes 
one step farther. 

Rider 

Group surgicel and hospital‘zation in- 
surance are offered together, by means 
of a rider to a Group life or accident 
and health policy. Payment by the in- 
surance company is in the form of re- 
imbursement to the insured employe for 
the surgeon’s fees actually charged to 
him, up to maximums specified in a 
comprehensive list of surgical procedures. 
The maximums are set not to enable a 
person requiring an operation to retain 
the most expensive surgeon in his neigh- 
horhood without cost to himself, but are 
designed to cover the fees charged by 
the average surgeon to the worker, or 
in partial reimbursement for the services 
of the specialist. To this end the largest 
amount payable is $150 for one or moré 

perations occurring during any one dis- 
ability. 

\ broad view is taken as to what con- 
stitutes a surgical operation, so that 
provision is made for fees covering dis 
locations, treatment of fractures, blood 
transfusions, etc., as well as cutting oper- 
ations. For female employes, reimburse- 
ment is also made for obstetrical fees, 
in addition to the regular maternity ben- 
efits provided under the hospitalization 
portion of the rider. Excluded, however. 
are reimbursements for dental fees and 
for medical fees other than surgical or 
obstetrical. The coverage is usually is 
sued on a non-occupational basis and 
therefore does not workmen's 
compensation cases 

Rates and Benefits 

The initial premium rate is generally 
set at 35 cents per month in case of 
groups of white males, graded up to 
twice this rate for groups comprising 
only female or colored risks. As in the 
case of Group hospitalization insurance 
underwritten by an insurance company, 
these premiums are participating, being 
subject to dividends in a mutual compan: 
and rate reductions in a stock company 
Howevei, unlike rates for hospitalization 
or regular accident and sickness, the 35 
cent rate for surgical insurance is not 
increased for the more hazardous indus- 
tries. It is expected that this rate will 
be ample, since underwriting practices 
provide safeguards in such requirements 
as the securing of a minimum of fifty 
lives and 75% of eligible employes, and 
the provision that all new employes, if 
they take any insurance under the Group 
policy, must take hospitalization and sur- 
gical insurance together with the basic 


cover 


coverage 

Regular hospitalization room and board 
benefits are payable only if an employe 
is confined in a hospital continuously for 


By 
Vdmund B. Whittaker 


Assistant Actuary, Prudential 





EDMUND B. WHITTAKER 


a period of eighteen hours. Some com 
panies felt it desirable that this re 
striction should apply also to surgical 
benefits. Undoubtedly this restriction 
will safeguard the companies against 
improper claims and_ facilitate the 
checking of claims, but other com 
panies felt that certain surgical proced 
ures, such as setting of fractures which 
are generally performed in a doctor’s 
office, should qualify for benefits, and 
their policies provide for reimbursement 
up to half the maximum amount if the 
surgical procedure is performed else 
where than in a hospital or as an out 
patient. The restriction providing a 
maximum reimbursement of half the 
normal scale in such cases seems rea- 
sonable as the cost will generally not 
exceed half of the corresponding cost 
should the operation be performed as a 
regular in-patient in a hospital. Fur 
thermore, it does not seem proper that 
an insurance company should be respon- 
sible for loading up the hospitals with 
cases they would not normally accept 
A Sound Development 

The question naturally arises—why not 
offer a more complete program involving 
dental and medical care as well as hos- 
pitalization and su-gical benefits? This 
problem has been under the considera 
tion of Government authorities for some 
time, and it does not seem that anything 
short of a tax-supported Government 
program, with all its implications, would 
be practical. It is only necessary to 
recall the losses experienced by compa- 
nies writing the more liberal disability 
income benefits in Ordinary policies to 
see what would be involved. An insured 
person is not likely to have his insides 
"necessarily explored just to receive a 
benefit which is only a reimbursement 
of charges incurred. On the other hand, 
the slogan “see your dentist twice a 
vear” might be changed to four or five 
times a year for the more tooth-con 
scious insuring public, and insurance 
companies could easily be called upon 
to pay for many wholly unnecessary 
doctors’ calls. 

Nevertheless, Group surgical insurance 
appears to be a welcome and at the 
same time a sound development of acci 
dent and health insurance, and further 
developments are not precluded. There 
is no doubt that combined with hospital- 
ization it will be a source of a substan 
tial amount of new premium income. in 
the casualty branch of the Group writing 
companies. 
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75 FULTON 


is the home of the Metro- 
politan Department of the 
Continental..where Accident 
and Health Insurance as 
well as other casualty lines 


are written.* 


The aid and assistance of a 
Continental Underwriter is 
often the difference between 
business gained or lost. 


As with any other big busi- 
ness co-operation plays a 
prominent part. 
made a specialty of it. 


* Many brokers and life underwriters find Accident & Health Insurance a valu 


able adjunct—oftentimes the entering wedge 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Office 


75 FULTON STREET 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Prepare Correct Sales Talk and 
Stick to it, Says Howard Lawrence 


(Continued from Page 52) 


other way, life insurance can be sold 
when business conditions are bad, for 
then people need to replace assets which 
are lost to their estates; life insurance 
can be sold when business is flourishing, 
for then people buy life insurance in 
anticipation of profits which will be 
made if they are permitted to live. 

“There are ways and means of pre- 


And last but not least there is the man 
of wealth. 

“What does this life insurance agent 
have to know in order to serve this 
cross section of the public?” Mr. Law- 
rence asked. “Can this underwriter at 
a moment’s notice slip right into a sales 
presentation which will be convincing 
and give any sector of this public the 
information they want Or wilt he just 
be in a fog and ramble around talking 


THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


>———— 


The Agent’s Market 


Some ideas of Howard Lawrence on insurance marketing follow: 

“If you were a sales manager for a large industrial organization 
you could only hold your job as tong as you know how to tap the market 
for their product We aye sales managers, and it is’ our task to know 
the buying power of the communities in which we operate so as to know 
where we should concentrate our sales efforts. 

“Someone has said that the average man buys life insurance once 
every five years. From that we can calculate that one out of every five 
men buys life insurance every year. Now how many men do you know? 
If you know only 100 men, then only twenty whom you know are going 
to buy life insurance this year. If they are in the low income bracket 
and their incomes are not in excess of $2,000 a year, then the total 
annual income of these twenty men will be $40,000. If we assume that 
they are going to spend 10% of their income, then this group is going to 
spend $4,000 for life insurance in the next twelve months. You have to 
sell every one of the twenty—in competition with all other life insurance 
men—if you are going to make $2,000, and it isn’t likely you are going to 
sell all of that twenty. If al! the men you know are in this low income 
group, it is only necessary for you to know the salary continuance plan 
sales talk, and nothing more. 

Broadening Acquaintances 

“You are not going tu be satisfied with less than $2,000 a veat 
income. Therefore, it is going to be necessary for you to broaden your 
field of prospects. -snd if you broaden your field of prospects you have 
to know sales presentations which will appeal to those who are in the 
higher brackets of income. 

“Now let’s assume for a moment that you have broadened your 
acquaintance to a list of 500 prospects in the various groups. One hundred 
of these men are going to buy life insurance this year. If their average 
income is $4,000, we have about $40,000 (or 10% of $400,000) which will be 
spent for life insurance premiums, and in competition with all other life 
insurance men we may be able to corral $10,000 of those premiums for 
our own account, which amounts to $5,000 in commissions and an ever- 
increasing prestige among more prospects! 

“To be sure, the degrees of technique in selling—for selling is really 
an art—will determine how effective you are in your work. But you can't 
develop technique unless you have first sct up the framework for your 
sales story; then perseverence and practice, keeping everlastingly at it, 
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will smooth out the crude spots so that you will feel at home in the 


presence of any type of prospect. You will be the master of your subject 


and will cuide and direct the interview to the desired end 


senting the life insurance story so that 
there will be a strong appeal when 
times are good or bad, but the rapidly 
changing conditions of the present day 
present an entirely new set of prob- 
lems which need an entirely new set of 
solutions. 

“T think it is safe to assume that 
there is no real shortage of money in 
this country of ours, but there is a 
shortage of new ideas and of men who 
know how to make them work, men who 
will tackle the job believing that it can 
be done.” 


Pictures Prospects in Four Large 
Groups 
_ Continuing his discussion of the life 
Insurance agent in business today and 
what he has to know and what work he 
has to do in order to give the buying 
public what it wants, Mr. Lawrence drew 
this word picture: The life agent is sit- 
ting at his desk. Outside of his office 
Is a long line of people from every 
walk of life, each one with a problem 
which is peculiar to his particular sta- 
tion. In that line are representatives 
of the lowest income group, the laborer, 
the farm-hand, the office boy. There is 
the family man, representing the great 
middle class. Then there is the em- 
Ployer who is either a proprietor of his 
own business, a member of a co-part- 
nership or an officer in a corporation. 


” 


a lot of generalities and get:ing no- 
where ?” 

In the presence of any individual from 
any of these four groups of prospects, 
Mr. Lawrence believes, the agent should 
know why tthat particular individual 
needs life insurance and must have 
clearly fixed in his mind a sales presen- 
tation which would enable him to con- 
vince that individual of his need and 
show him graphically and logically how 
life insurance may be used as a solu- 
tion. The agent must know all about 
life insurance for clean-up and for sav- 
ings, the complete program for protec- 
tion of a man’s family, the three types 
of business insurance and fundamental 
tax savings methods so that he can ad- 
vise the man of wealth how his estate 
should be rearranged so as to avoid all 
unnecessary taxation. 

Mr. Lawrence is convinced that men 
who enter the life insurance business, 
knowing they are going to be in it for 
the rest of their lives, must do the nec- 
essary thinking and planning which 
would enable them to write and memo- 
rize sales talks which could be used for 
each one of these situations. He de- 
clared: “Some men would rather pay 
the price in lower incomes than make 
the mental effort necessary to equip 
themselves for bigger things. If we 
are going to earn the respect and con- 
fidence and reap the worthwhile rewards 
we have got to be prepared to give the 
public what they want.” 
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SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


OCTOBER 1938 marks the 6th Anniversary of this 
Agency, and in connection with this celebration, we 
extend thanks to our many friends who through 
their friendship and cooperation made it possible 
for THIS AGENCY to lead the Continental American 
Life Insurance Company in 1937. AND UP TO THE 
PRESENT PERIOD IN 1938, HAS A DECIDED 
INCREASE OVER THE SAME PERIOD OF LAST 
YEAR. Once again we say to our many loyal friends 
and co-workers—THANK YOU—With the assurance 
that if this Office can be of service to you—PLEASE 


COMMAND US. 
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MATTHEW J. LAUER Agency 


Matthew J. Lauer, General Agent 
Sam B. Sapirstein, Associate General Agent 


Lewis M. Neikrug. Production Manager 
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an unusually fine year. 





Eight of Chicago's Leaders- 


Success breeds success. Leaders continue to lead, 
their accomplishments giving them a stimulus con- 
stantly carrying them forward. Chicago contains 
many leaders. The Gold Book asked Lorraine Sinton 
of Chicago to see a number of those who are having 
Some facts about their per- 
sonalities, achievements and methods follow. 

















Using Movie In Talks to Audiences 





Underwood & Underwood 

JOHN MORRELL 
The fastest talking insurance agent in 
the United States and one of the most 
dramatic and successful is John Morrell, 


CLU, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Chicago. He is still using his “Uncer- 
tainties of Life” and “Living Trusts” 
talks with which underwriters associa- 


tion audiences are familiar. In 1938 the 
telephone has continued as his best pros 
pecting and approach aid. When call- 


Believes Proposal 
Should Be 


H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Chicag qualified this year for 
the Million Dollar Round Table, making 
the fourth time. He is a Southerner; 
extremely conscientious; and has spent 
as many as fifty hours in getting an 
estate case set up. He is an estate spe- 
cialist:; writes large cases (one this year 
$1,000,000). He makes a thor 


was fo! 

ough survey before recommending any- 
thine. Then he sees that all interested 
parties understand it and that it will 
work. 


Mr Nickell avoids so-called tax 
avoidance schemes; never recommends 
anything but legitimate accepted tax- 
saving arrangements, and then, knowing 
his ground, he will fight them through 
Washington if necessary, as he has done 
For example, he pointed out to one client 
that an exemption on a trust was allow- 
able at the time, but had not been al- 
lowed by the Revenue Department. He 
suggested filing a protest to the Board 
of Tax Appeals. Recently, a decision 
favorable to the client was handed down 

He retains his own attorney and has 
every plan passed upon by him before 
it is submitted to the client and his at 
torneys. Knowing that all such estate 
plans will be submitted to the scrutiny 
of attorneys, he considers it wise strat- 
egy to “get set” for this in advance. 

One of His Cases 
The basis of his volume in 1938? Tax 


saving, security of income with manage 


ng he gives the first ten minutes of his 
regular sales talk. When the prospect 
hears it again at the time of the inter- 
view it sounds like an old friend. 

This year in his talks to audiences he 
has made a dramatic departure. It is 
the showing of a motion picture called 
“The Happy Ending.” The picture was 
made in Hollywood. He insists the story 
told is his old sales talk, dressed up 
more dramatically. He is to use the 
talk before luncheon groups, associations 
of commerce and other groups. Sound 
slide films will be used for educating 
the agent—one each month. 

In Great Demand as Speaker 

Mr. Morrell is in great demand as a 
speaker. He is carried on the listine 
of two speakers’ bureaus for busines; 
men’s clubs, or associations of various 
kinds. He speaks at least once a month 
before lay groups. He savs that in 
every audience of a hundred there are 
four or five men who come up at end of 
address and say they would like to se¢ 
him about insurance. He has hundreds 
of clippings from newspapers and mag- 
azines about his talks and record 

Dramatic Presentation 


Everything that John Morrell does is 
dramatic. For example, he had an $800,- 
000 case this year, involving annual pre- 
mium deposit annuities and the estab- 
lishment of eight individual living trusts 
We made inquiry about this case and 
Mr. Morrell reached for a_ portfolio, 
jumped up from his chair and ten legal- 
size sheets of thin paper, hooked to 

(Continued on Page 102) 


Displays 
Visually 


Attractive 





Hf. KENNEDY NICKELL 


ment of funds. He has advanced with 
success this year the annuity idea to 
guarantee incomes. 

A case that some of his friends know 
about and admire (even to the elabo- 
rate genuine leather portfolio which fol 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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WALTER N. HILLER 
\lthough Walter Hiller, CLU, Stumes 
& Loeb agency, Penn Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, was reasonably busy in paying for 
forty-nine lives up to August 1 this 
year for $851,000 he still finds time to 
teach life insurance salesmanship in 
Northwestern University review class. 
He does this for purpose of keeping 
alert and well posted; for ideas he re- 
ceives from his students; for opportunity 
to make more definite his own proce- 
dure; and then there is the item of addi- 
tional prestige. 
In his life 


insurance writings this 


The House 


L. Mortimer Buckley, CLU, Albritton 
Agency, Provident Mutual, 
keeps records from conviction; believes it 


Chicago, 


possible to establish laws of averages if 
they are given a chance to work. His 
1937. work Was just as 
greater than 1936 as his 1937 production 
exceeded 1936 production. This vear he 


average much 


stepped up his calls and production and 
his paid production is 10% ahead of a 
year ago. Earnings are in direct relation 
io his volume. 

He knows how to drive himself intelli- 
gently and how to use emotion in selling 
His exhibition piece is called “The House 
of Buckley.” It dramatizes his own pro- 
gvram and his own family picture. 

On front cover the title, “The House 
of Buckley,” is gold-stamped. The inside 
first page, titled “Partners” contains a 
large oval photograph of Mrs. Buckley 
and two small daughters. Following this 
are two facing pages, captioned respec- 
tively, “Needs Today” and “Needs To 
morrow.” <A _ picture of an attractive 
house has below it one word of explana- 
tion, “Shelter.” 

Actual groceries (all the sketches are 
pen and inks made by a commercial ar- 
tist) illustrate “Food.” There is in addi- 
tion “Clothing,” “Old Age” (an old man 
and old lady), “Recreation” (an automo- 
bile speeding over a highway), and, fin 
ally, “Red Boots” (Carroll Dav’s “Little 
Red Boots and Little Red Wagons”) 
the things a man wants to do for his 
family. There are exactly the same 
needs “Tomorrow,” of course, as 
“Today.” 

The following page is a photostat, and 
depicts “Buckley’s Solution,” a reproduc- 
tion of 5 life insurance policies, Mr 
Buckley’s will, his wife’s will and a Non- 
cancellable health and accident policy. 

Present Needs 

The next page is called “My 

Needs.” These are: 


1. Clean-up. 2. 


Present 


Readjustment fund 
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year largest case was $30,000. Repre. 
sented in the annuity end were $30,009 
in annual premium deferred policies 
purchased by three brothers who haye 
had successive trimmings in the stock 
market. Each one of them own more 
than $300,000 life insurance. These men 
have surplus earnings each year and are 
willing to turn a proportion over to the 
safekeeping of a life company. 
Women on His Prospect List 


Mr. Hiller is one of the Chicago 
agents who is not confining his solicita- 
tion to men. He has strongly urged a 
number of wealthy women the adyvisa- 
bility of life insurance. He is also work- 
ing more among younger groups of men, 
making it a point to ask for letters of 
introduction to those who are up and 
coming. He averages three interviews 
a day and spends one day a week in the 
office. He comes down Saturday morn. 
ings in order to plan and catch up. He 
is still using his letters of introduction 
which have attracted considerable atten- 
tion in Chicago. He writes the letter 
ind gives it to a client to be copied and 
sent. One question in the letter may be 
this: “Whom do you know that T don't 
know who has enough money to ds 
business with me ?” 

This agent also uses gadgets 
are three of them—a dime bank which 
records the date, which he hands out 
generally after such a sales talk as this 

“What is going to happen to you at 

? There are ten years to wait from 


There 


Sof 


then until the Government gives you 
a ee a month at 65. You can 
pay yourself a Social Security tax of 
only ... cents a dav and cover these ten 


years between.” Second gadget is his 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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L. MORTIMER BUCKLEY 


3. Emergency fund. 4, Minimum month- 
lv income for 18 years during dependency 
period of 2 daughters 6. Educationa 
funds for 2 daughters. 7. Pension of 
retirement fund for my own sunset vears 
after 65. & Non-cancellable disability 
contract to guarantee continuation of mM) 
estate plans after my income stops 4 
cause of disability. 

Immediately following this is the “Con- 
fidential Life Insurance Analysis,” includ- 
ing the usual company sheets—‘“General 
Summary of Present Policies” — “Pre- 
mium Calendar”—individual “Policy An- 
alysis Sheets.” 

Then—“My Future Plans” provides: 

“As my income permits, it is my desir 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Most Publicized Young Agent 


rill Chase Studi 


LOUIS BEHR 


Most publicized young insurance agent 
in United States today is Louis Behr, 
CLU, Lustgarten agency, 
Society, Chicago. He has talked before 
underwriters organizations; 
has been subject of many newspaper 
stories; gets many letters from agents 
about his plans which he answers, His 
well-known sales story—a leather port 
folio three giving a cleat 
picture and seen at a glance in many 
is used by him again this year 


many life 


pages wide 


ispects 





Equitable 


almost without change. Principal clients 
are business and corporation executives. 

It has been another big year for him 
sy the end of August he had paid for 
$1,000,000 in Equitable and $150,000 out- 
side. He is 32 years old. 

Asked how 1938 business differs from 
preceding years he said that one angle is 
that more joint work than ever is being 
done. In such cases the other agent 
takes him to the first interview (having 
previously paved the way with the pros- 
pect) and remains throughout the inter- 
view, not, however, participating in it 
\t such an interview Mr. Behr explains 
his demonstrator as in a solo sale, and 
asks analysis of policies. Subsequently, 
he calls alone, but keeps the other agent 
in constant touch with situation. Aftet 
case is closed, as in all other cases, he 
makes a strong play for leads \ny 
business resulting from leads arising 
from a joint case client is shared with 
other agent exactly as original business 
is shared 

For estate analysis he retains a per- 
sonal attorney qualified and experienced 
in estate analysis procedure. He also 
works closely with a client’s attorney. 
He finds more selective prospecting 
necessary than formerly, learning more 
about prospective clients before calling 
in order to eliminate futile calls. 

Mr. Behr was recently presented with 
a plastic head made by lads at a camp 
for underprivileged boys, supported by 
a philanthropic orrganization of which 
he is immediate past president. It was 
in reccgnition of his great personal 
interest in the camp. In the way of a 
hobby he started a collection of china, 
wooden, metal and little bears 
vhile in Panama and California last 


Winter 


glass 


Tom Harvey’s Approach System 


Heifetz agency, 
Mutual Life, Chicago, is a new produc- 


Thomas LD. Harvey, 


ion star there. He has only been in 


Chicago a year; has rolled up more than 
half a million paid business. He went to 
Chicago from Buffalo. In Buffalo he 
made as many as thirty cold canvass 
calls in a day and in Chicago he has 
made as many as eighteen 

Here are three parts of his system: 
l. A simple eight line 
letter with a human touch. 
2. A 
start of persons who will receive this 
letter. On the list are bank presidents, 
nationally 


pre-approach 


selection of fifty mames as a 


known business executives, 
corporation chiefs and others —all 
strangers to Mr. Harvey. Of the first 
twenty-five letters sent eleven replies 
were received although there was no 
request for replies. 

3. Half-day “tours” frequently accom- 
panied by his secretary, an excellent one, 
by the way. These tours are to the 
central manufacturing district and other 
industrial sectors where there is concen- 
irated business. Coincident with this is 
the matter of jotting down names. 


Close Check on Names 


Upon returning to the office Mr. Har- 
vey checks all names in the Directory of 
Corporation Directors, and he has ac- 
cumulated a mailing list of more than 
“WY names. Those people receive month 
y “Life Times,” or pertinent and ap- 
propriate estate and tax information re- 
produced by either the mimeograph or 
Photostat processes. If Mr. Harvey is 
three months in getting to a name, 
at least three pieces of mailing have 
paved the way for his call. 

\lways after an interview Mr. Harvey 
Writes a follow-up letter, acknowledging 
the ¢ urtesy of the interview with 


TOM HARVEY 


thanks and restating the time of th 
“final” interview to which he commits: 
cach prospect before closing the first in- 
terview. 

Asked why he chose a general, friend- 
ly pre-approach letter that merely sug- 
gests his having ideas of value instead 
of one specific idea, he replied that he 
believes an agent risks eliminating him- 
self too easily with a specific letter. 
Also, such a letter tells too much, too 
definitely, and he believes tends to de- 
stroy curiosity which he finds of great- 
est appeal. 

His Set of Blue Prints 

He has prepared a set of blue prints 

covering the interview points and holds 
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Lorraine Sinton— 

Lorraine Sinton, production sales manager, Paul 
W. Cook agency, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, who fur- 
nished the material for accompanying articles about | 
eight Chicago leaders, has for years been in close | 
touch with heart beats of Chicago production. She is 
author of “Practical Prestige Building,” and is a CLU. | 

















His Average Policy $6,000 to $7,000 


JAMES H 


PRENTISS, JR 


James Prentiss, Jr., CLU, Chicago, 
New England Mutual Life, entered in- 
surance in 1932 after being graduated 
from University of Michigan and spend- 
ing six or seven years in printing busi- 
His father spent most of his busi 


ness. 





ness career in life retiring i 
1918, 

In his first year James Prentiss, Jr., 
paid for $180,000, and has climbed to ai 
average of $600,000 on sixty or seventy 
lives. His business comes from referred 
leads. He does not make cold canvass 
During past twelve months his busines 
includes much Family Income and Re- 
tirement at 60. Analysis of year’s re 
sults indicates that 55% has come di 
rectly from his policyholders; 35% fron 
people he has known less than 
10% from those he has known longe: 
than a year but has not previously 
written 


insurance, 


a VyCal 


Warts to Use Names 
In asking a client for a referred lead 
if told not to use the name of a mar 
sending him, Mr. Prentiss refuses t 
accept the name on that basis, saying: 
“Unless you will write or ‘phone hin 
or permit me to use your name, forge 


it. The whole telephone book is mine 
if it were but a question of not sayings 
who sent me.” He averages four inte: 
views a day and keeps complete record 
of his time which he reviews every 


month. 

Mr. Prentiss tries to have a luncheon 
engagement every day with a client or 
prospect. Most sales are made to age 


group nearest his own—that is from 35 


to 40. He calls back on policyholde: 
twice a year if he has anything definite 
to say. Present average policy $6,000 
to $7,000. He has specialized in pr 
cramming. 


Refusing $10,000 Case, John O. 
Todd Learned Situation Mastery 


One of the leading young agents in the 
country is John O. Todd, CLU and 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. After an unusual record of 
achievement in Minneapolis he went to 
Chicago in June, 1938, to become a part- 
ner in H. S. Vail & Sons. Malcolm Vail 
of that organization is an unusually large 
producer and a graduate of Mr. Todd’s 
alma mater, Cornell. He also had met 


Mr, Vail frequently at Million Dollar 
Kound Table meetings. 
John O. Todd’s father is a doctor in 


Minneapolis who has an international 
reputation. Returning to Minneapolis 
after college, John O. Todd became a 
clerk in a grain office. He was fasci- 
nated by life insurance; read a life com 
pany’s correspondence course; heard 
talks by John A. Stevenson and Dr. § 
S. Huebner. This led him into life in- 
them before him to keep himself on the 
questioning track 
What He Sells 

During the past twelve months he has 
sold Family Protection, Corporation in- 
surance and, of late, Salary Deduction 
which at the moment he finds of great- 
est interest and attention value as an 
approach. 

Tom Harvey came to life insurance 
from a disability insurance background. 
He had been vice-president of one of 
the smaller Eastern companies. 








JOHN O. TODD 
He j ined the Ralp! 
agency, Northv rn 
tual. His first case was a salary sav 
ings unit in a grain mpany. Out 
(Continued on Page 9%) 


1926. 














THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Starting Friendships 
By Direct Mail 


By Edward L. Arthur 
Tampa, Fla., Member Million Dollar Round Table 


I have found two ways of selling im- 
First is the “hammer and 
Second is “showman- 


surance. 
tongs” method. 
ship plus service.” 

| came to Tampa four years ago. | 
chose this section because I thought 
| wanted to let up on work and play 
more. Living expcnses here were low- 
er, climate ideal, golf courses a stone’s 
throw from the city. I had worked very 
hard in the North. I thought in Tampa 
I could make a fair living and take life 
more easy. 

it didn’t work just that way. 

Tampa’s Industries 


Tampa is the center of a number of 
communities which lie within a seventy- 
five mile radius of the mother city. I 
started at first to study local conditions 
figuring that the sooner I completed the 
quicker I could 

swimming and 


preliminary work the 
settle down to fishing, 
golf. 

1 found the principal 
Tampa to be its port and its correlating 
Also, there are 

Crops in the 


industry in 


phosphate enterprises. 
the cigar manufacturers. 
territory are highly seasonable, but al- 
most all income is fluctuating. The 
sponge fishermen at Tarpon Springs 
make money only during certain sea- 
sons as do the sugar, citrus and produce 
growers. Also to be considered is the 
annual visit of the Northern tourists, 
beginning in September, tapering off in 
April. 

All of these industries and income 
groups | classified according to impor- 
tance, ramifications, characteristics and 
size. For a time | coasted about, asking 
questions, writing down answers, com- 
paring results. Finally, I got the picture. 

| figured my best plan of procedure 
would be to sell the leaders of the vari- 
ous industrial branches and have them 
refer me to others. First thing was to 
meet those leaders. I started finding 
out all I could about them—their busi- 
ness, their personalities. Also, I wanted 
them to know something about me, Es- 
pecially I wanted them to feel that | 
had come to the community to offer it 
some kind of a-contribution; that I had 
not moved in as a “carpet bagger.” I[ 
knew, too, that I could not rush things. 


Attracting Attention With Novelties 

in Mail 

The best way to reach the people | 
wanted was at first through the mail. 
So I sent out a series of personalized 
direct mail. Each letter was written, 
typed and mailed separately. Each let- 
ter was different. I knew something 
about every person on that mailing list. 
I had talked to their grocer, or filling 
station attendant, or their servants, their 
employes, occasionally their friends. It 
was fun writing those letters. 

I knew that many letters are thrown 
into the waste paper basket unread; so 
[ struck the idea of sending some kind 
of novelty with each one, one which 
would at least attract attention through 
weight or bulk. In one of my letters 
I sent a rabbit’s foot key container. In 


Edward L. Arthur (right) and a Client 


another I mailed a small lantern, with a 
letter about “giving light on a subject.” 
Altogether I mailed letters to some 200 
persons about six novelties each. That 
mail attracted curiosity, The letters 
brought replies; and replies brought in- 
terviews and business. It meant a lot 
of traveling in this section, and I still 
cover a lot of miles. When I received 
a reply I would call on the sender; tell 
him I was a stranger in town.  I[nsur- 
ance was not mentioned at the start. 
But they would often bring the subject 
up. They would ask about their exist- 
ing insurance or they would talk about 
their insurance needs. 

I would try to get them to come to 
my own office which has one of the most 
complete insurance libraries in the South. 
I subscribe to all the tax and insurance 
services. Whether I sold or not I made 
friendships. I showed I was interested 
in their life work, their families, their 
ambitions. 

I now have a direct mail advertising 
company handling all the details con- 
cerning my direct mail. I write the 
letters, suggest how they are to be sent 
and then forget about them until the 
replies come in. 


Some Sales 


In four years I have sold $1,500,000 to 
parents or grandparents of children who 
ranged from the ages 10 to 26. In 
the Winter time I concentrate mostly 
on tourists, On all clients I use an 
indirect question method of selling. ! 
let them do the talking and let them 
ask the questions. Eventually, we both 
uncover an insurance need, and the cli- 
ent thinks he discovered it. 

I would rather dump the sale in some 
other salesman’s lap than to sell a pol- 
icy without having made an analysis to 
determine the client’s needs. 

To do business with people you must 
be genuinely interested in them, show 
it, and they will be genuinely interested 
in you 
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The 


Distinctive Position of 
The Newark Agency 





because of — 
l. Increase in Personnel 
2. Increase in Agency Force 
3. Increase in New Business 


ae 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


David Moskowitz and George J. Ainbinder 
General Agents 


17 ACADEMY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone: MArket 2-1835-6-7 
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Story of Another Man’s Foresight 


Made 


By Murray April 


anufacturer Buy Insurance 


Associate General Agent, Max ]. Hancel Agency, 


One hot August day I entered the 


ofice of Richard Hale, a manufacturer. 


He was not in a pleasant mood. His 
wile had gone to a camp to see her 
boy called by news that he was ill. 


Furthermore, it was so humid that he 
probably wanted to be at the beach. 

A self-made man, Hale, who had been 
a salesman for a factory, had gone into 
business with Philip Benson, former 
f the plant for which Hale 
They had organized the H. 
& B. Manufacturing Co., Inc. Hale’s 
great asset was a winning personality 
which pleased customers. The business 
prospered and after six years was rated 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., at $125,000 
to $200,000. 


Not Interested In Insurance 


manager Of 
had sold. 


Hale immediately started to tell me 
he was not interested in an imsurance 
proposition I had discussed with him 


before. 

“If I didn’t have my business I would 
need more insurance,” he said, “but you 
know we've made considerable progress 
since we started. We expect one of the 
best Fall seasons in our history and I’m 
optimistic about the future. So I’m 
pretty well set and don’t need any more 
nsurance. If anything happens to me 
my wife and boy will not have a fortune, 
but with my interest in this business, 
$10,000 in life insurance and $5,000 in 
Government bonds they will not have 
to go on relief.” 

I could not help saying, “No, they 
won't have to go on relief—at least, not 
until the proceeds from your insurance 


policies and liquidating value of the 
bonds are consumed, but what after 
that?” 

Hale countered immediately: “What 


about my business? Don’t you know it 

s rated from $125,000 to $200,000 by 
lun & Bradstreet ?” 

That gave me a chance to tell him 
that before going into insurance I had 
been credit manager for an important 
firm and understood analysis of financial 
I informed him | 


reports, had seen a 
copy of the report on his firm. Then 
I continued: 

“The progress of your business has 
been fine. In 1937 you turned your 
capital three and a half times. Your 


sales fell off, however. as compared with 
1936, and I noticed that your “inventory” 
hgure was low and “cash balance” rather 
high. Still it’s an excellent position to 
be in during an uncertain business period 
and reflects good management.” 

Hale looked pleased, but I added: “At 
the same time, Mr. Hale, life insurance 
is one of those things that must be 
bought when you don’t need it in order 
to have it when you do.” 

I don’t quite get you?” he said. 

waited a moment or two and then 
asked him if he knew Henry Leeds, “I 
do, he answered. “He died a few years 
ago, 

“Well,” I resumed, “May I have your 
permission to tell you something about 
Leeds. I can do so without violating 
confidences because the facts are mat- 
ters of court record.” 

Another Man’s Business 

“Go ahead,” he said, 
then told him the story. 

Leeds had named me 


interested. TI 


executor and 


Continental American 





MURRAY 


APRIL 


trustec of his estate. One day he 
phoned and asked me to meet him at 
iis attorney’s office. He wanted me to 
be there when his will was drawn. His 
idea from his last balance sheet was that 
his interest in his business was $90,000 
and he outlined his plan for distributing 
the estate. His charities were listed 
with nominal amounts for each; two 
nieces of whom he was very fond were 
to receive an inheritance upon theii 
marriage; a trust fund was to be estab- 
lished for perpetual care of his cemetery 
plot; debts were to be paid; remainder 
was to be held in trust for his son 
Arthur. He stipulated that the differ- 
ence between the income on his estate 
and amount required to make up $2,000 
a year could be drawn from the principal 
for his son’s maintenance and education. 


That will was drawn in 1930. In Jan- 
uary, 1933, Leeds died. It was a shock. 
Apparently in good health, he was at 


home listening to the radio; had a heart 
attack; died. 
A Worried Partner 


Next morning his partner, Joe Morton, 
called me and asked if I would hurry to 
his office. Morton was in distress. The 
drawer in the safe in which private 
papers were kept had been opened, the 
will had been seen and Morton wanted 
to talk about it. He asked me to read 
the will again. He wanted me to know 
that the business had sustained large 
losses during the last three years. He 
asked me if I would agree as executor 
and trustee that his partner’s interest 
could remain in the business until the 
end of the year as the commercial out- 
look was brighter and he was certain 
losses could be made up by that time. 
He was willing to share the profits with 
Leeds’ boy. I couldn’t consent. The 
lad was only 12—too young to be con- 
sulted. Also, how did Morton know 
that the business would not sustain a 
further loss in the remaining months of 
the year? I couldn’t resist telling him 
it was a pity he had held out when 
Leeds accepted my recommendation to 
buy life insurance to retire the cor- 
porate stock if one of them should die. 


Hlowever, I commended him for what 
I knew to be an unselfish and generous 
offer and told-him I would discuss the 
matter when the funeral was over. 


Bought Interest for $12,000 


At the funeral | was asked by young 
Arthur’s uncle 1f | would look after his 
interests. I said | would be glad to be 
of any service. 

Later, | met the firm’s accountants and 
we analyzed each asset and _ liability, 
the true picture proving a shock. Leeds’ 
real interest did not reach $10,000. No 


wonder Morton felt as he did. Then | 
met the uncle and Morton in my of- 
fice. I told Arthur’s uncle of Morton’s 


venerous offer in the boy’s interest, but 
which could not be accepted because 
he was a minor. | expressed confidence 
in Morton’s honesty of purpose, but feit 
our next step was to put an outside ac- 
countant on the books to determine the 
value of Leeds’ interest. The inventory 
corroborated that interest to be valued 
at only $9,500. 

Morton agreed to buy the Leeds stock 
for $12,000, to be paid for at $1,000 
a month, and to deposit the stock with 
mie for the faithful performance of the 
agreement. 

That $12,000 did not look very large. 
Funeral expenses had to be paid. Then 
there were the bequests to charity and 
the nieces, the trust for maintaining the 
cemetery plot, the accountants’ bills, the 
attorney’s fee and so on. 


Had $35,000 Insurance 


But thanks to the institution of life 
insurance Arthur’s economic future was 
made secure. Leeds had been judicious 
enough to provide $35,000 insurance set 
up in trust with the insurance money, to 
be paid in semi-annual instalments. 
Those payments made it possible for 
Arthur to continue at the same private 
school he attended before his father died. 
Because of Leeds’ foresight Arthur is 
entering Syracuse University this Fall 
and will be able to study medicine later. 

Hale listened without interruption. 
When I finished he informed me that 
he would go over the program I had 
submitted, and, furthermore, he wanted 
me to talk to Benson and him about 
Business insurance. 


Specialist in Small 
Policies Tells Advantages 


\ Bankers Life Co. specialist in small 
policies is George H. Potter of Chat- 
field, Minn., who sees these definite ad- 
vantages of the small policy: It estab- 
lishes the savings habit. It demonstrates 
at an early age usually both the need 
and value of protection along with the 
recognition that need will grow. Tend- 
ency to drop a small policy is less than 
to drop a larger one because premium 
is lower. Bought early in life small 
policy makes owner insurance conscious; 
leads to larger policies later. 

Giving instances of how insurance 
works Mr. Potter cited a young man 
with wife and two children who lost his 
life by drowning. He carried $1,000 with 
Double Indemnity, Widow was able to 
buy a small home with policy receipts, 
and that home is a constant reminder 
of how her husband thought of protect- 
ing the family. 








30.4% 


Do you find it a problem to 
keep busy . . . profitably? 
Perhaps Continental can help 
you... as it is helping 
others. Continental offers: 
1. Salable merchandise . . . 
both par and non-par. 
2. Sales assistance .. . that 
tells how to sell . . . where, 
whom and what. 


Continental sales assistance 
is effective. Our Juvenile 
Educational Trust Plan, for 
example, has produced a 
country-wide average return 
of 39.4 per cent... Each 
inquiry from a person who 
knew he would be solicited. 


That is but one of many 
practical forms of co-operation 
offered by this strong and 
steadily growing institution. 
Let us give you the complete 
story as it relates to the profit 
side of your ledger. 








ra lh ,—_s 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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FATHER and TWO SONS are AGENTS 


Following the graduation of Edward 


Mellor from the 


where he was one of the 


University of Pennsyl- 
vania, most 
students, he joined his 
Mellor, one of the 


Philadelphia, and his 


active of the 
father, Sigourney 
leading agents in 
brother, Clinton L. Mellor, who has been 
with Sigourney Mellor & Co. for some 
time He quickly got into the field as 
an agent. There have been other insur- 
ance production families, but for a father 
and his two sons to be selling insurance 
at the same time and in the same city 
is rather rare 
Sigourney Mellor 

Mellor is one of the best 
United 


has averaged more than $1,000,- 


Sigcurney 


known insurance agents in the 
State 
000 of life 


he entered the 


insurance production since 


business. His largest 
year closed with a paid business of $4,- 
375,000. He is a member of the Phila 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters, 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, of the Merion Cricket Club, 
the Penn Athletic Club, the Zeta Psi 
Fraternity; and is vice-president of the 
Fourth Street Club. During the World 
War he was assistant secretary of the 
United States Shipping Board, 

For some years Sigourney Mellor was 
a general agent of the Provident Mu- 
tual in New York City. A graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he en- 








Wanamaker-Undcerwood & Underwood 


Edward, Clinton and Sigourney Mellor 


tered life insurance as an agent in Phila 
delphia in 1912 
C. L. and Edward Mellor 

Clinton L. Mellor is a graduate of 
Haverford School of Lower Merion and 
of University of Pennsylvania. He en 
tered the organization of Sigourney Me!- 
lor & Co. in 1933 and is in charge of 
office management, service work and pub- 
licity. Among other activities he is vice- 
chairman of the Middle States Tennis 
Umpires Association; is a member of 


the Merion Cricket Club and secretary 
of the Merion Cricket Club tennis com 
mittee. He is chairman of the Junior 
Davis Cup Preparatory Squad; is a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters and chairman of its 
recreation committee; is also a membe1 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, of the Fourth Street Club 
and the Zeta Psi. 

Edward Mellor is a graduate of Haver 
ford School and University of Pennsyl 
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vania, class of ’38, He majored and te 
searched in life insurance under Dr 
Huebner, Wharton School of Finang 
University of Pennsylvania. While 
college he was a member of the ng 
pion varsity tennis team, of the Ph; 
Kappa Beta Junior Society, of the Sphiny 
Senior Honorary Society, of the Under 
eraduate Council, Mask and Wig, Yea 
Book staff, insurance society, Juni: 
Varsity basketball team; was treasurer 
of the Undergraduate Varsity Club, 4 
is a member of the Philadelphia Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters F 


Letters to Golfer 


(Continued from Page 66) 


insurance policy. In these days of fal 
tering instability, we are offering yo 
security. Something you can count on 
it’s reliable, it’s impregnable, it f; 
your needs in these perilous times 
And—it can be 
you alone. 

“Here is security for you and your 
family, security without confining |i; 
itations. 


“Very truly yours,” 


I secured an actual score card fro 


the club where this man was a member 


and filled in the score card hole by hol 
to show a completed total of 69 strokes 
This was enclosed with the letter, Q: 
the fifth day I received a telephone me: 


sage from the prospect’s secretary, whom 


| remember as Miss Kelly. She said h 
cmployer was intrigued by my approacl 
and made a definite appointment for a 
imterview. The final result was a signif 
cant sale and one that in my opinior 
was the easiest I had made in a lon 
time. I am definitely of the opinion tha 
if we would go to the trouble of findin 
ut our prospect’s hobby and make on 
approach through that channel, we wou 
‘reatly increase our chances of success 


The Maiestu of Learlessnes, 


born of confidence in his ability to cope 


with any threat in his jungle environment. 


No man alone is equipped to cope 


with the potential threats of a complex 


civilization; he must depend, for his 


security, upon co-operative efforts with 


his fellows — and of these, one of the 


most effective is life insurance. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 


revised by you anj 
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a Mutual Life Advernsing 


1S designed to appeal to the Agents’ natural 


rd froy . sm ‘ — 
meni calendar of life insurance opportunities. 


a On the pages following are 


opinia shown two of the timely messages that have 





a long 

ion tha 

F finding . e ° e 

ake appeared thus far during 1938 in magazines 

succes . - 
with a total circulation of more than 20 
millions, serving as a nation-wide introduc- 

55, tion for Mutual Life representatives to the 

" prospects they are planning to call on—the 

. ideal pre-approach on which to build suc- 
cessful life insurance interviews. 

e 

x 

Is FIRST POLICY ISSUED FEBRUARY 1, 1843 

th 
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Forward flows the tide of youth! 


Forward from the high schools, prep schools, trade 
schools, the schools of agriculture, the colleges. 

This is the America of tomorrow in the imme- 
diate making, young people with their hearts keenly 


set upon achievement. . . achievement in the pro- 


fessions, the arts, the crafts, and in engineering, in 


finance, in trade. 


To all of you, success! May you have the strength, 
the courage, the foresight to plan wisely and hold 
your course! 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel offered 
by the agency representatives of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

Begin a lasting friendship with the one who will call 
on you! Learn how to safeguard your future through 
the strength, security and service of /ife insurance. 


“Tue Dotiar THAT Keeps on Growino” is The Mutual Life's 20 page booklet with a valuable message 
for you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


The Mutual Life 


company of Mew York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34Nasou 





r) 


ra 


, New York 


- 
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An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York in June National Magazines 
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Time Out for America’s Vacation! 


AMERICA amazes the world with its far-flung 
holiday travel. A whole nation in movement on 
land, in water and air in quest of healthy change 
and excitement! 

Ofthce and store, workshop, mill and school, re- 
lease millions of vacationers! 

Good luck, you fishermen! Sunny trails, you 
woodland wanderers! Athletes, winning scores to 


you! Round blue seas to sail on, you navigators! 


More vacations and better and longer—that is 
America’s almost unanimous dream. And a good 
dream to bring true for the future too. 

Why not guarantee your vacations from 55 on? 
Talk it over with the representative of The Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company of New York. Learn trom 
the one who will call how to set aside a tew cents 
trom every dollar of today to protect tomorrow’s 


needs, through /ife insurance. 


“PLANNING FOR INCOME AT $5, 60 0R 65” ts The Mutual Life's 20 page booklet with a really useful message 


for you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Com 


pamyof Mew York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON President 


34Nassau Stree, New York 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
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THE 


Recent 


function of the home office 
department is to place good 
the books of the company, 


to see that undesirable busi- 


While the 
underwriting 
business on 
at least, 
ness is not accepted it has long been 
recognized that the initial and most im- 
selection takes place 
not in the office, but in the field. 
The education of agents along lines 
which will enable them to better select 


or, 


portant phase of 


home 


their prospects has accordingly formed 
an important and vital part of the 
courses of training which many com- 
panies have been carrying on for a 
number of years. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note as an important re- 
cent trend in underwriting the experi- 


ment which a number of companies are 


now making in the adoption of the 
“quality” tests for business, the object 
of which is to give the field man a 
measuring rod by which he may select 
his business before it reaches the home 
office. 

Limitations of space will not permit 
a detailed discussion of this question, 
but it may be stated briefly that the 


solicitation of “quality” business is based 
11 the common-sense ground that if we 
insurance to people who can afford 
pay for it and in the amounts they 
afford, and more particularly on a 
which meets definite insurance 
needs, we can confidently expect better 
business—better in persistency and better 
in mortality. 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration 
that we have reached the stage 
companies will decline business 
grounds of probable poor per- 
sistency, but it is only natural and logi- 
cal for the underwriter to be more leni- 
ent with a case where the quality is good 


sell 

to 
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to 
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Say 


than one in which it is obviously bad. 
The Large Risk Field 
From an underwriting standpoint, one 


of the most important trends in business 
over the past few years is found in the 
decided diminution in the proportion of 
large amount of business, and a recogni 


tion of the fact, brought out by recent 
investigations, that not only has_ the 
experience in this class of business 


proved even more unfavorable than had 
been apprehended, but also that the total 
amount of insurance in force on the life 
of the applicant and the proportion of 
his income which is being paid for in- 
surance are factors of vital importance 
in an attempt to measure the risk. Such 
large business as is coming to the com- 
panies these days is accordingly being 
even more closely scrutinized than ever 
before, and the element of possible specu 
lation is receiving even closer attention 
The underwriter, however, must stiil 
recognize the fact that the large risk 
field still forms an important part of 
the business and that there are legiti- 
mate needs for large amounts of insur- 
which should and must be satisfied 
by the companies, Foremost among these 
perhaps is insurance for tax purposes 
Present tax laws assess high taxes 
against an estate on the death of the 
and there seems to be but 
little caperiatice for a diminution in 
these taxes. Under the circumstances 
life insurance provides the most logical 
means of meeting these obligations with- 
out impairing the estate by the neces- 
sity for forced sales. A knowledge of 
the tax laws with respect to inheri- 
tance taxes is accordingly essential to 
underwriting these cases. With fairly 
complete information as to the _ indi- 
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worth it is then an easy mattet 
to estimate his tax needs, and so long 
as his insurance is commensurable with 
the possible tax burden the companies 


vidual’s 


will generally be willing to assume the 
risk. It is, of course, necessary to guard 
against speculation in this as in any 


other form of insurance, and a complete 
picture of the financial setup, which can 
usually be obtained with the coopera- 
tion of the agent, is of great assistance 
in appraising these risks. 


Replacement Value of Important 
Executives 
Another productive source of business 
is business insurance to cover the re 
placement value of an important execu 
tive. The limits within which such in 


What the Movie 


(Continued 
tainment world recognize the truth of 
that old adage—“It’s better to have it 


and not need it than to need it and not 


have it.” One recent sale was for 
$100,000 Ten Payment Life with six 
premiums paid in advance and _ four 
more to be made next year. Another 
for $200,000 Twenty Payment Life with 
six payments in advance, in both cases 
assuring these smart stars financial 


security even if the public’s fancy should 
chill this year and their options fail to 
renew. 


The Young Stars 


Parents and advisors of young stars 
are setting aside a portion of their prodi- 
gies incomes in short term Endowments 
and Limited Payment and Deferred An- 
nuities so that they will have something 
to show for their genius and talent when 
they reach maturity. They have learned 
that there is no better way to provide 


surance is justified are very difficult 
to define and there is no question in the 
minds of most underwriters but that the 
insurance applied for should be = scru- 
tinized in the light of not only his an- 
nual compensation as an executive, but 
also that of his total insurance in force. 

The important point to bear in mind 
in considering large risks pect wey 
is that of insurance needs. It may be of 
interest in this connection to note the 
requirements set forth by the London 
Assurance in November, 1725, in a com- 
munication to their representative in 
Dublin which included among other state- 


ments the following: “If the Person, 
for whose Benefit, the Assurance is 
made, 1s unknown to you, you are to 
learn if possible, the reason why the 
Assurance is made for unless there are 
good reasons, why the Assurance is 
made, the person assured, may be in a 
worse state of health than you appre- 
hend.” 


One recent development in the under- 


writing of large business, which is suffi- 
ciently well known to call for no more 
than passing comment, is found in the 


requirement of an electrocardiogram and 
an X-ray of the chest in all cases where 
the total exceeds a certain amount. Un- 
questionably the use of these require- 
ments has resulted in the elimination 
of risks which would have presented 
an unfavorable experience. An_ im- 
portant point, however, which the field 
man generally fails to realize is that in 
many cases the application of these re 
quirements has resulted in the acceptance 
of cases which otherwise would have 
been declined. 


Aviation Risks 


Of specific underwriting problems one 
which causes the underwriter some con- 


cern is found in the rating of aviation 
risks. The popularity of flying as a 
means of transportation is steadily in 


Stars Are Buying 


from Page 8&3) 
for independence and happiness in the 
future for these children of fortune than 


through investment in Legal Reserve lif; 
insurance. 
Life insurance 


and inheritance 


estate 


to meet income, 
busi 


tax is very good 
ness and is being purchased by big earn- 
ers in the motion picture industry, Busi- 
ness Insurance policies protecting studios 


are still in pre with Ordinary Life, the 
favorite for this type of business pro- 
tection For personal security, Sing 


Premiums Policies or Annual Premium 
with advance deposits are the contracts 
being purchased today. Those engaged 
in the motion picture industry are 
demonstrating their good judgment by 
saving a substantial portion out of their 
big salaries in tried and true Life In- 
surance and Annuities to guarantee a 
monthly income for life not dependent 
upon the public’s favor and the whims 
of casting directors. 


creasing, but we are still far from th 
point where it can be considered ag ; 
common hazard comparable, for example 
with that of the automobile, and it be 
comes necessary, there fore, to Tecogniz: 
the op involved through either limita. 
© 


tion amount or extra premium o 
both. The difficulties which confron 
the underwriter in an attempt to soly 


this problem comprise 
obtaining exact information as to te 
actual amount of flying done, but als 
that of assessing the correct extra ratin, 
for any specified amount of flying. Th 
past few years has seen an extr; aordinary 
development in aids to navigation ap 
safety devices, but the experience 9 
passengers has not yet shown any ¢o; 
responding more favorable trend. It is 
true that the number of airplan 
crashes have shown a tendency to de- 
crease, but the larger carrying capacit 
of the plane has been responsible {c 
the maintenance of a high fatality rat 
While, then, it is to be hoped that th 
rate will show an appreciable improv 
ment in the future, it would seem w 
wise to base our ratings limitations 
on such expectations, and the present 
underwriting rules of the different con 
panies seem to generally conform to tl 
existing experience 


not only that o§ 


or 


A new study of mortality by occupa- 
tion has been published in recent months 
and while this contains no very startling 
results, there may be some small change: 
in rating because of the more receni 
experience now available. Some reduc. 
tions in rate may be justified, not only 
on the basis of this experience, but als 
on the theory that the increased atten- 
tion being paid to safety in  industy 
and safety measures against accident ant 


disease must eventually have a definit 
effect on the mortality rate in industry 
\t the same time, however, we cat 
hardly lose sight of the possibility that 
the more favorable experience found 
a study covering recent history may | 
due in part at least to the fact tha 


industry has been running at a minimu 
of capacity. 
Double Accident Benefit 


of the busines 
several point: 

perhaps mis 
of minor 
bear con 
the 


tT 


In the general survey 
the underwriter notes 
which are generally and 
takenly regarded as beine 
significance, but which will 
stant watching. Among these is 
double accident benefit which has prove 
so valuable an aid to the agent in the 
solicitation of business for many years 





There seems to be some reason to be- | 
lieve that the experience under this 
form of coverage may be expected ! 
grow worse rather than better. 
particular the underwriter notes with 
some concern recent court decision 
which may prove to be the beginning 


of a trend toward a wholesale liberalize 
tion of the contract by the courts, 
liberalization which is not contemplate! 
by current rates and underwriting rules 
Some change toward stricter underwrii: 
ing may result—as yet we can ni) 
adopt a policy of watchful waiting. 

Finally, the home office underwriter 
no different from anyone else in his 
concern over the decrease in busines 
but there are not lacking signs of a te 
vival which should benefit 
panies and their agents alike, and, with 
the combination of sound nderwriting 
in the field and sound eee in the 
home office, the life insurance busine 
and all who comprise it can “look for: 
ward confidently to an increasing ™ 
fluence for the better. 


the com 
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TO GREATER EARNINGS! 


1. The Berkshire Life furnishes its associates 
an “up-to-the-minute” list of policy contracts, 
each designed to meet an actual demand. 
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2. The close cooperation between the Home 
Office and the Man in the Field is traditional 
with The Berkshire. 
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3. The Berkshire is “Old Enough” and “Big 
Enough” to command respect wherever life 
insurance is bought, but it is at the same 
time “Small Enough” to give every associate 
and policyholder a feeling of being a 
“member of the family.’ 


“Ask any Berkshire Associate”’ 
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Selling In An Insurance Mi 


Young 


ship, and 


men with a flair for salesman 
looking to life insurance pro- 
duction as a career, find in Hartford 
that there is one outstanding advantage 
over many another town and that is a 
minimum of sales resistance. Reason is 
that the city is insurance-minded. No 
one there needs to be sold on the value 
of life insurance. It could not well log- 
ically be otherwise because the biggest 
thing in town is the insurance business 
and for decades has been. There are 
fire companies which have home offices 
in Hartford that are more than a century 
old. All of the life companies are long 


established, Large and attractive insur- 
ance home office buildings keep insur- 
ance always in the public’s mind. 


This is a story about some of the life 
insurance men in Hartford who have 
not been in the business long, but each 

glad that he picked life insurance for 
a career. In Hartford intelligent pros- 
pecting is of unusual importance 


An Unusual Background 


One of the outstanding new men in the 
Phoenix Mutual home office agency is 
William J. Goodrich. He prepared at 
the Wilbraham School and his previous 
experience includes service in the Navy 
during the war, banking, advertising and 
real estate. From March, 1937, when he 
joined the Phoenix Mutual, to January 1, 
1938, he had sold $66,000. Although the 
number of policies sold was large his 
average policy was between $1,500 and 
$1,800. He began to seek a type of pros- 
pect who was already convinced of the 
value of life insurance and willing to 
invest more heavily. He also increased 
his interviews by two a day and pro- 


grammed his work more rigidly. As a 
result, in the first six months of this 
vear, he sold more than $145,000 with 


an average policy of $7,800 and he feels 
confident of approaching the $250,000 
mark by the end of the year. Next year 
he hopes to approach $350,000. He at- 
tributes his steady increase in volume t 
knowledge of his business, confidence in 
himself and his product, and hard work 

Stanley S. Trotman, son of Arthur E 
Trotman, is following in the footsteps 
of his father in making an outstanding 
sales record in life insurance. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1934 and entered 
the life insurance business that Septem- 
ber. In September, 1935. he began to 
work on a full-time basis for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
Haven Mr. Trotman attributes his 
success to a plan of production as sug 
gested by Glenn B. Dorr, general agent 
Northwestern Mutual in Connecticut. By 
rigidly adhering to planned production 
Mr. Trotman has increased his produc- 


tion schedule as follows: 1935, $46,000; 
1936, $120,000; 1937, $298,000. He is 27. 
Francis T. Fenn, Jr., was born and 


brought up in the insurance atmosphere 
as his father is Francis T. Fenn, Sr., 
assistant secretary of the Hartford Fir« 
He prepared at Kingswood and after be- 
ing graduated from Dartmouth entered 
the home office of the Connecticut Mu 
tual. For the last ten months he has 
sold life insurance for the Thompson & 
Taintor agency. He is 24 

Part of his achievement he attributes 
to fine contacts, but mostly to steady 
hard work in selling the highest type of 
business. His method is to obtain in 
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FRANCIS T. FENN, JR. 


advance as much information about his 
prospect as possible, paying special at 
tention to his prospect’s insurance re- 
quirements. He then attempts to sell the 
prospect no more and no less than the 
right amount of insurance needed; as he 
is convinced that this is the only satis 
factory kind of insurance policy for both 
sides in the long run. 

In his four years with the Fred L 
Way Agency, Hartford, Harold A. Dew- 
ing has made a brilliant sales record in a 
difficult and highly technical form of 


life insurance. His previous business 
experience was in real estate and it was 
then that he realized the value of life 





DEWING 


HAROLD A. 


insurance as a means of paying taxes on 
large estates up to the Federal exemption 
of $40,000. With this kind of insurance 
he helps avoid premature sale of an 


estate to obtain money for inheritance 
taxes. He estimates that 90% of women 
with sizable estates carry no tax insur- 


ance. The special types of policy with 
which he has had success are joint sur- 
vivorship annuities; annual premium de- 
ferred annuities, trust fund agreements 
and educational trust agreements, His 
life insurance is placed in The Travelers. 

James Byers, Jr. has in the last four 
se] made a brilliant record with the 

. H. Williams & Co. agency, Hartford 


Todd Lewned Gieuadion Mastery 


(Continued from Page &7) 


seventy possible lives he insured forty 
for $125,000. 
How He Bought a Home 

With half of his savings the Todds 
had taken a vacation trip and with the 
other half they had bought a car to be 
used in getting business. A cousin had 
suggested he would like to become his 
first policyholder by buying $10,000 from 
Todd. When the new insurance agent 
learned that his cousin had just closed 
a deal at an unexpectedly large profit, 
he had the imagination to realize that 
the promised $10,000 application under 
these circumstances wouldn’t be ade- 
quate. He refused it, recommending a 
$150,000 proposal. It then developed that 
the cousin had a house which he was 
trying to sell, and requiring $6,000 cash 


for a buyer to handle. Another insur- 
ance agent offered to take over the 
mortgage in return for which he was to 


et $75,000 of the recommended $150,000 
life insurance line—all that the cousin 
intended purchasing on his own life at 
this time. Cousin John Todd was to be 
given his promised $10,000 on the wife of 
his cousin. Young Todd couldn’t see 
why he shouldn’t do what the other 
insurance man was willing to do. He 


therefore investigated, signed a note at 
the bank, wrote the insurance, owned a 
house. The cousin remarked to him 
later: “I like your ability to make de- 
cisions and move once they are made.” 
This has developed into a Todd charac- 
teristic over the years. 


The Todds moved into the house 
and the first week in, Mrs. Todd fell 
down and broke her leg. At this time 


she was employed as a librarian, The 
accident kept her at home confined to 
bed for months. In looking back, John 
Todd credits the need for money in- 
duced by the “baptism in fire” with fur- 
nishing the incentive that propelled him 
into paid-for production of $500,000 his 
first year im the business. The second 
year showed the same production, and 
swept along by the boom psychology of 
1929, some title other than “special agent” 
seemed necessary. Hence the opening 
of a brokerage office under the style of 
estate analyst, and while Mr. Todd made 
alibis to himself, his business went stead- 
ily down hill. What was really happen- 
ing was a lesson in keeping ‘ ‘my nose on 
my own grinds tone,” for in investing 
“on the side” in such easy money schemes 
as miniature golf on borrowed money, 


=——. 





WILLIAM J. GOODRICH 


His previous experience was in the hoi 
office of the Aetna (Fire). Each ye 
of the four he has been with the Wi 
liams agency he has shown an increas 
in sales and he is now assistant manag 
His special field is salary allotmer 
He attributes his record in this kind 
insurance to the greater appeal it ha 
for the prospect who likes to pay ft 
his insurance in small sums once a mont 
Mr. Byers has also an excellent recor 
in casualty and other types of insurance 
but feels that his major achievement 
to be found in his excellent sales recor 
in life insurance. Mr. Byers places |! 
life insurance in the Connecticut Gener 


the life insurance business 
appeared. 


With Clay Hamlin for a While 


Mr. Todd was feeling low. A fre 
John S. Murphy, had joined Clay Ha 
lin, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo, and To! 
came to Buffalo to spend seven wee 
with Hamlin. He learned a lot fro 
the Buffalo insurance genius; got ove 
his discouragement. 
neapolis he joined Ralph 
Northwestern Mutual, and became ab 
star. In 1935 he began making a spe 
study of the gift tax law which act 
be changed in three months. He tied! 
with a tax man and arranged for him! 
come to Minneapolis for a time at sath 
day and expenses, They W 


nearly 


Hamburg 


had no ail 
culty in making appointments. 
Since the Fall of 1935 John Todd h 
written many tax cases, but 70% of | 
business is along programming lines. 
While in Minneapolis he started ust 
the Clay Hamlin “Defitizer,” the refit 
ment in book form of the strent 
schedule and careful record-keeping 
tem which Hamlin invented He 2 
makes effective use of Glenn Dort’s Cot 
fidential Board of Directors idez wi 
room on each sheet for names givel 
him by the client whose name app’ 
on the top. For any case of $20,000" 
more he invests in clerical time in! 2 
ord books, preparation of agreemet! 
etc, so no superficial job will be 4 








Returning to Mir} 
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My Presentation to KARMERS 


By IV. “Jim” Adams 


In presenting life insurance to the 
better-to-do farmers I use many of the 
same appeals as with the successful busi- 
ness man. The farmer also has need in 
the event of death for funds to pay last 
expenses, to provide an income for his 
wife, to pay off the mortgage and he 
wants his children to have the advan 
tages of a good education. I also pre- 
sent to him the possible need of credit 
and explain how the ownership of life 
insurance will help establish this credit. 
These approaches to the farmers have al! 
had very successful results. 

[ have developed another presentation 
which seems almost universal in its ap- 
peal to the average farmer and where 
the situation is right in other respects 
| find that it has given me my best re- 
sults. Here I present life insurance as 
the method by which the farmer can 
realize his ambition to pass his farm on 
to his sons when they are ready to take 
responsibility even though he 
may live to an old age himself. I show 

ww this can be accomplished by his 
ownership of sufficient life insurance to 
enable him to retire from the farm at, 
say, Age 65 and deed his farm to his 
sons. Or, in the event of his death 
before Age 65, he will be able to pass 
on the farm to his sons leaving a suf- 
ficient independent income to his wife 
ut of the proceeds of his life insurance. 


over the 


Plan Also Interests Sons 

This plan is also interesting to the 
sons and I give them the idea of help- 
ing to pay the premium deposits upon 
their father’s life insurance with the 
lefinite prospect that they will then own 
the farm at a given time even though 
the father lives to a very old age. This 
presentation has a great appeal in view 
f the fact that there seems to be so 
nany farmers whose ambitions are to 
leave their farms to their sons and have 
them carry on but without any definite 
plan of how this may be accomplished. 

Where there are no sons in the fam- 
ly I can quite successfully present the 
need of life insurance to provide income 
sufficient to enable the wife to carry 
on the management of the farm by pay- 
ing a man’s wages to do the farm work. 
As an additional incentive I point out 
ihe possibility of temporary crop failure 
and the need of having something inde 
pendent of the farm to retire on when 
they reach old age 
Insurance as Property Simile 


[ sell insurance to many farmers pre- 
enting it as a piece of property such 
a farm. Would he purchase the farm 
next door for $5,000 if offered to him 
nm the following terms? He, as the 
purchaser, will have full possession and 
use of the farm for an annual payment 
f $150 per year until he reaches Age 
65. At that time the agreement of sale 
ncludes a guarantee to take it off his 
hands for $5,000 in plus earnings 
r in the event of his death before Age 
65 all future annual payments are waived 
and his wife will own the property out 
right guaranteeing her the income from 
t or the sale of it at the guaranteed 


cash 


mount of $5,000. If he finds himself 
unable at any time after the first few 
ears to meet the annual payments the 


agreement of sale includes a_ provision 
vhereby the farm may be divided giv- 
ng him a deed in full to the portion 
which he has paid for and without any 
further payments it includes a guaran- 
teed selling price for this portion when 
he reaches Age 65 or for his wife at his 
prior death. I then tell him that this 
is the kind of property I am selling 
(Endowment at Age 65 Participating) 
If a farmer raises the uncertainty of 
being unable to meet future payments I 


Great-West Life, Stettler, Alberta 

















W. “Jim” Adams Discussing Insurance With a Client 


sell him the idea of setting aside a cer- 
tain number of acres each year which 
he will seed and will then use all the 
proceeds from this small part of his 
farm to provide his insurance savings. 
When crops are good he pays his pre- 
miums in advance from the excess earn- 
ings on these few acres and this builds 
a surplus to meet future premiums if 
crops are poor. 
Type of Insurance Sold 


I have many local human interest 
stories at my finger tips. These some- 
times take the form of the plignt of 
some neighbor’s widow where there is 
no insurance. Others relate the benc- 
fits through life insurance to some farm- 
er’s family in the district and TI have 


found these stories, being actual fact 
cases of other people they know in the 
community, to be an excellent sales ap- 
peal to my prospects. 

Since entering the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1919 I have lived and worked in 
the same farming community. During 
this time my total sales have been in 
the neighborhood of $4,000,000 of life 
insurance. This insurance has largely 
been sold on the Twenty Payment life 
or Long Term Endowment plans. How 
ever, in recent years with the more suc- 
cessful farmer I have sold a substantial 
amount of insurance pension plans 
through f presentation, ex 


use of the 
plained above, of making it possible 
farm to 


for the farmer to pass on the 
his children. 


No One Wants to Die at Wrong Time 
By James Ledy 
Aetna Life, Chicago 


James Ledy 

James Ledy of Chicago has 
a quarter of a century with the Aetna 
Life and has an outstanding record 
He has been one of the company’ 
Regionnaires for ten straight years: 
in other words, since the company has 
been holding Region2l conventions. 
For nearly thirteen years he has pro- 
luced one or more applications per 
week, 

Past 60, Mr. Ledy’s production has 
improved as he has gotten older. This 
year, for example, he has yet to fail 
to make the monthly Honor Roll of 
the R. S. Edwards agency, Chicago, | 
with which he is associated. 

Before going 
Ledy taught 
schools 


spent 


insurance Mr. 
Chicago 


into 
German in 


For some years in my solicitation I 
have found it pract’cal, when my ap 
proach and presentation failed in its ef- 
fectiveness, when turning about to leave, 
to thank my prospect for the attention 
given and then I would add: 

“Mr. Prospect, you know, do you not, 
that the insurance companies are oper- 
ating with the aid of so-called Life Ex- 
tension figures, or to use a rather for- 





JAMES LEDY 
tables. As a 


bidding word, 
matter 
certain 
average 


mortality 
of fact, it is possible with a 
degree of certainty to tell the 
man how long he is expected 
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W. “Jim” Adams 

W. “Jim” Adams _ will celebrate 
| within a few months, the completion 
| of twenty years of selling life insur- 
ance for the Great-West Life in the 
farming community of Stettler, Aj. 
berta. Writing over $300,000 in 1919 
his first year in the business when 
he took two months off to get mar. 
ried, his total sales since then ar 
in the neighborhood of $4,000,000 aij 
in the one community so that his 
name and that of the Great-Weg 
Life are now synonymous throughoy; 
the district. 

Born in Ireland in 1884, Mr. Adam: 
emigrated to Canada when 21 with 
only $30 of capital. He worked his 
way to western Canada and home- 
steaded near Edmonton, Alberta, He 
later became a collector for the Ip. 
ternational Harvester Co. and in 1917 
joined the Royal Flying Corps, 4 
few months after the close of the 
war he signed his present contrac 
with the Great-West Life who, al- 
though well known for its large city 
agencies in both Canada and the 
United States, was one of the pio- 
neering companies in developing the 
life insurance business in the “prairie” 
farming areas of western Canada. 

“Jim” Adams has many interesting 
stories to tell of his work as a life 
insurance man and many families in 
his community have good reason t 
praise his efforts. The rigorous cli- 
mate in his territory makes it hard 
work for the salesman in the Winter 
months because of the transportation 
| difficulties. On one _ occasion, not 
|many years ago, when making a call 
on a policyholder Mr. Adams _ was 
| forced to try crossing a frozen lake 
in his car, the road around the lake 
| being blocked with snow. Two miles 
from shore he ran into a soft spot 
and he was sitting in a_ suddenly 
darkened car, tilted downwards at a 
crazy angle, with cold water up to 
the neck. 

Although the water below the car 
was twelve feet deep, some miracle 
upheld the rear end of the car. His 
sole idea was to get out. The onl 
| way was through the roof and luckily 
a screwdriver was on a ledge of the 
car within reach. With that he was 
| able to jab a hole in the top of the 
car just large enough for him t 
| crawl through. A few minutes later 
another car came along and gave 
him a lift to the nearest farmhouse 











to live. Were I assured that you wou 
not feel offended, now as I am_ about 
to leave you, I could tell you definite! 
when you will die.” 

Here I pause a moment waiting ! 
these words to sink in, then I continu 
“Would you like me to tell you whe 
you will die? You will be forced t 
accept my statement as true and positive 
ly accurate.” t 
tates, but he, generally because of cur 
osity, comes thrergh by saying, “Whi 
sure, go ahead, I am ready 

“All right, 
stand right in front of my _ prospec! 
point a finger at him and _ slowly pro 
nounce these words (employing a set 
tence not original with me): “Sir, you 
will die at the wrong time.” 


No Reproach From Prospects 


Probably due to the fact that sinc 
February 1, 1926, I have endeavored tt 
write at least one application per week 
I adopted this method to hasten the sale: 
thus far it has worked for twelve até 
one-half years, and I presume it Wi 
continue to do so successfully. 

I may add that in not a single cas 
has the prospect come back at me wit! 
any reproach, but he always looke 
thoughtful and his frame of mind turne 
seriously to the immediate consideratio 
of insurance. Most answers by th 
greatest number of men were thes 
“What is the least payment required ! 
buy the policy you outlined?” 


Scmetimes my client hes 


to hear.” 


then,” and now I woul 
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Chicago, Illinois: According to figures com- 
piled by the Fliteraft Life Insurance Works, 
Home Life of New York had the highest aver- 
age policy in 1937, amounting to $5,558. The 
average policy of seventy-nine companies listed 
in the survey is approximately $2,177. Home 
Life’s average is over two and a half times the 
average of all leading companies. 


FRANK S. RESH 


Washington, D. C. 


Home Life congratulates its Agency Force 
for this outstanding record. It is to Career 
Underwriters of the Home that credit must be 
given for adhering to the principles which can- 
not fail to produce an outstanding record of 
this character. 




















Home Life’s sales plan is called Planned 
Estates, a professional service to the better- 
than-average buver of life insurance. It is not 
the only plan, but it is a plan which has been 
proven over a five year history of concen- 


ev a  oitie, a - trated support from the Home Office. But 
yo™ poutine net ye 8 of more importance is the fact that an) 
conor ante sranor® 7 plan is good only to the extent that 
: salesmen follow it. As with any in- 
er telligent sales plan, three essential 
Pn i osiueis steps are involved: one, uncovering 
ye ©. t®* ent 
ies Pe = . soe yd 3? rot Lee 
ante ose . 
rr 


HOME LIFE’S AVERAGE SIZE POLICY FOR 1937 LEADS ALL 
COMPANIES — IS ONE RESULT OF “THREE AND THREE” 


the problems of the prospect; two, working out 
the best solution to those problems; three, mak- 
ing the prospect want to solve those problems. 
In Planned Estates the “problem” is uncovered 
when Home Life men secure information for 
the Confidential Information Sheet. The “solu- 
tion” is furnished through working out a 
Planned Estate. The third step takes place 
when the prospect “wants to solve” his prob- 
lems by using the solution offered in his 
Planned Estate chart. 

Popular terminology for these three steps has 
been reduced to a work-week formula called 
“three and three’—-three “confidentials” and 
three “chart closes” every week. 

Typical of what happens when the right man 
does the right things in the right way is the 
record of Frank Resh, Washington, D. C. rep- 
resentative who came with the Home Life on 
February Ist and in his first four months is 
paying for business at the rate of over a 
quarter-million dollars annually. His average 
unit sale is $6,072. 

Because Frank Resh’s record typifies the ac- 
tivities of the successful Career Underwriter, 
the Company selects him to receive. on behalf 
of the Agency Force, this public tribute to our 
salesmen in setting a record of which Home 
L'fe is proud. 
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Tie-Ups with Social Security 


Bridging Income Gaps 


Using Social Security in 
Selling Retirement Income 


Among agents having success in link- 
ing up Social Security with life insur- 
ance is William T. Colborn, Jr., Penn 
Mutual, Philadelphia. Here is an illus- 
tration of how he presents the idea: 

Agent: “Mr. Jones? My name is Col- 
born—W. T. 


Colborn, Jr—and my com- 


WILLIAM T. COLBORN, JR. 


pany, the Penn Mutual Life, has a grand 
contract which ties in beautifully with 
the Social Security. I’d like to have you 
see just how this plan would work out 
for you—so would you mind giving me 
your exact date of birth? This will 
enable us to draw up facts and figures 
for your consideration.” 

Prospect: “I really don’t think I’d be 
interested at this time.” 

Agent: “Perhaps not, Mr. Jones, but 
I think that there is one thing that each 
one of us should fix firmly in our minds 
—and that is the Social Security in it- 
self is not going to provide even the 
necessities of life when we reach re- 
tirement age—the income that we will 
get from Uncle Sam depends, of course, 
on many factors; however, all that we 
might reasonably expect to receive will 
probably be in the wide range between 
$40 and $60 a month—so, therefore I 
am sure that you will agree that at least 
it wouldn’t do any harm to see my plan 
in black and white would it?” 

Prospect: “I suppose not, but I 
wouldn’t want you to go to the expense 
and bother when I’m quite sure I could 
do nothing now.” 


A Word Picture 


Agent: “I appreciate your candor, Mr. 
Jones, and I don’t want to press the 
issue, but let me give you a word pic- 
ture ;—let’s suppose that several years 
ago you made an arrangement with the 
Penn Mutual to save a small portion of 
your incOme month by month and you 
have now just reached the age of retire- 
ment, and our company has mailed you 
a congratulatory letter together with a 
check and explained that every month 
from now on you could expect to re- 
ceive a similar check so long as you 
lived—I dare say a lot of people would 
be pretty envious of you because: your 
Social Security check will also be com- 





ing in each month so long as you live. 
Now the nice part of it is that you need 
save just a small part of your income 
to make this dream really come true. In 
any event, let me have your exact date 
of birth and I'll prepare an outline of 
the Retirement Income plan so you can 
see just how it works—that’s fair 
enough isn’t it?” 

Prospect: “Well, if I did go into your 
proposition how much would I have to 
pay?” 

Agent: “Naturally, the amount of your 
monthly deposit determines the amount 
of your ultimate annuity. Suppose I 
make up this illustration on the basis of 
your saving say $25.00 a month. Now 
your exact date of birth is what?” 

Prospect: “March 6, 1901.” 

Agent: “I'll have the illustration ready 
in a few days and we'll sit down together 
and go over it from every angle.” 

Prospect: “O.K., but I’m still not giv 
ing you any promise to buy.” 

(“The second interview I go over the 
written illustration line by line explain- 


ing and illustrating and blanking the 
rest of the proposal with a piece of 
paper as otherwise the prospect is 


always reading on ahead and not listen- 
ing to what you are saying. Most of 
my sales are made on this second inter- 
view.” ) 


in Lower Salary Brackets 


Experience shows that the minimum 
income necessary to live comfortably in 
retirement is approximately one-half 
what regular earnings have been. 
smaller income means too great a change 
in living habits. In bridging the gap 
between Social Security income and the 
amount of income desired life insurance 
furnishes the best medium, 

Using that paragraph as a stepping 
springboard Harry C. Norrish, agency 
supervisor at Bridgeport, Conn., of the 
John Hancock has sold a large number 
of policies. Occupations of some of in- 
sured and the insurance written by Mr. 
Norrish follow: Two doctors, $5,000 each; 
a mechanic, $7,500; a refrigerator service 
man, $8,000; a nursemaid, $2,000; an 
automobile salesman, $2,000; a book- 
keeper, $3,000; an eleven-year-old boy 
whose father is president of a bus line, 
$5,000; a toolmaker, $5,000; a service 
manager, $5,000; a chauffeur, $3,000; two 
women office clerks, $2,500 and $3,000. 

“One of the pleasant features of these 
sales was that the mechanic formerly 
owned only $2,000 insurance and the re- 
frigerator service man. $2,000,” said Mr. 
Norrish to The Gold Book. 


First Stresses Future Income 


Each company, of course has its own 
special policy which fits in to supple- 


Jimmy Roosevelt’s John Sargent 


(Continued from Page 40) 


rance?” The answer is easy and 
simple. He didn’t and he hasn’t. His 
erudite associate just loans it to him. 

Sargent has enemies. Some are com- 
petitors. Some are acquaintances. Some 
are strangers to him. However, no mat- 
ter how vehemently he may be casti- 
gated, the opponent invariably perorates 
with “But the son-of-a-gun knows his 
insurance”. 


His Home Life 


Although his social tendencies during 
his purely academic sojourn at Harvard 
never had financial backing for expres- 
sion nor time for indulgence, it’s a dif- 
ferent story today. 

In a fashionable section of suburban 
Boston, he has a home of quasi-manorial 
proportions over which his artistic wife 
presides with the help of their twelve- 
year old daughter Ann and without much 
interference from the rate-book master 
who confesses with usual candor that he 
can’t hit a nail, stop a leak or cut a 
string. 

Whatever John may have been, or 
whatever loyalties he may have had, in 
1930, there’s absolutely no gainsaying 
the fact that today he virtually eats, 
sleeps and drinks Roosevelt. The spell 
is certainly upon him and perhaps one 
should ask, “Why not?” 

Amused as he is over political antics, 
pyrotechnics and persiflage, it’s a safe 
one buck wager that he’s properly and 
duly appreciative of the contribution 
which politics and political associations 
have made to the rapidly bulging Sar- 
gent poke. 

He may be steeped in political at- 
mosphere but when questioned as to 
an urge to mingle in the frolic, he 
snapped out this positive and conclusive 
exclamation, “Me? No! I wouldn’t run 
for dog-catcher’. If you fancy such 
statements, there’s that for your con- 


sideration, However, there does seem 
to be much credence for his deliberately 
arrived at but quickly spoken conclu- 
sion. He doesn’t relish the lime-light. 
He’s comfortably fixed financially. And, 
he’s beyond the age when he would 
normally start to run the gamut of a 
political keyboard. 
Joined Roosevelt In 1932 

When it’s said that he doesn’t relish 
the lime-light, an explanation must be 
made. He does have a business man’s 
instinctive appreciation for good pub- 
licity. He values and concurs with P. 
T. Barnum’s sage observation, “I don’t 
care what the people are saying so long 
as they are talking about me.” 

He had never been in the business 
lime-light prior to his association with 
Roosevelt in 1932. He has never partici- 
pated in trade activities. He says today 
that he would like to be more active 
within insurance circles. He _ probably 
will be. Jimmy has succeeded in driving 
him out in the open for public view and 
he really seems to like it. 

His first love is selling insurance. 
Everything else is subordinate during 
the time allotted to business. 

As a salesman, he may be character- 
ized as forceful. He hasn’t what one 
could call a selling personality. It’s his 
downright and forthright command of 
his subject which impresses prospects 
and his dominating urge to close which 
secures the business. 

There’s one thing about which there 
should be no mistake, John A. Sargent 
was an established and successful in- 
surance agent long before his present 
association. Jimmy has enlarged and en- 
hanced the scope of his activity. This 
contribution readily conformed to the 
Sargent plan of doing big things for con- 
centrated profit. 

It’s impossible to get the principals 


ment Social Security, bringing up income 
to where the prospect feels it should be 
for his future contentment. The John 
Hancock’s is called “Selective Security.” 

In discussing his sales talk Mr. Norrish 
says he finds it effective to stress first 
the “future income” feature of life jn. 





HARRY C, NORRISH 


surance, making the death benefit a 
secondary point, inasmuch as most peo- 
ple are familiar with the protection fea- 
ture of an insurance policy. Many do 
not realize to what extent life insurance 
can mean future income for retirement. 

“The average person is immediately 
interested when he learns he can pur- 
chase more future income inexpensively 
while at the same time his family is 
protected,” commented Mr. Norrish. “The 
fact that his premiums become paid up 
at a set time is important to him. Any plan 
which ‘talks’ income rather than protec- 
tion will create a definite appeal to the 
man in the low wage bracket. It makes him 
feel that he is doing something for him- 
self and he becomes thrifty for his own 
welfare. Wide scope in option settle- 
ments at Age 65 gives the insurance 
plan additional sales appeal. 


Fine for Approach 


“From the selling angle the Social 
Security Act can be used most effectively 
as a convenient entering wedge for dis- 
cussion of economic and life insurance 
problems.” 

In 1933 the average policy of Harry C. 
Norrish was $1,500 and in 1933 he paid 
for $152,000. During the past year or so 
his average has increased more than 
$4,000 and his paid business for twelve 
months was $251,000. Bridging income 
gaps where Social Security income alone 
is decidedly inadequate is in part re 
sponsible for his increase. 





to dissect their own selling technique. 
However, an observer may be permitted 
an analysis of the common conception 
on the insurance streets of Boston and 
New York of the Roosevelt—Sargent 
plan. It may be digested this way— 

Jimmy places and points in the t?P 
of the sales wedge. John comes along 
and bangs it home. 
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THREE POWERFUL PARAGRAPHS 


....the Company, as Insurer, shall pay said proceeds to itself 
as Trustee, with the right to mingle the whole or any part of such 
trust fund with its general corporate funds. . . . 


The Company will pay interest earnings thereon monthly 
from the date of such maturity at such rate as shall from time to 
time be determined and thereto apportioned by the Company but 
at a rate not less than 3% per annum... . 


No beneficiary named herein shall have any right to assign 
or anticipate by alienation or commutation the payments under 
said trust or his or her right or interest in said fund and neither 
said fund nor any payments or benefits accruing therefrom shall 
he subject to claims of creditors of such beneficiary. . . . 


These powerful paragraphs are taken from The Connecticut Mutual Trust 
Agreement. Connecticut Mutual men find this trust privilege which is theirs 
a truly powerful sales tool. It enables them to provide complete protection for 


beneficiaries, as well as policyholders. 


he 


ConnecTICcUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
SE TET REO 
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Successtul Blind Agent 
Overcame May Handicaps 


Determined to follow a selling career, 
a Pennsylvania man almost totally blind 
decided about fifteen years ago to enter 
the life insurance field. He did succeed 
in becoming an agent for the Aetna Life, 
under General Agent W. R. Harper in 
that city. His name is Henry Griffith 
Robbins and he is now one of the thirty- 
five men in the United States who have 
qualified ten times consecutively for the 
annual regional conferences held by the 
Aetna. 

Born in New Jersey he has lived in 
Pennsylvania practically all his life. As 
a boy he could see even less than at 
present, so it was necessary for him to 
get his early education at the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for Instruction of the 
Blind, at Overbrook. After leaving there 
and finishing a three year academic 
course at University of Pennsylvania he 
attended the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness and Finance, studied life insurance 
and was graduated from Wharton in 
1924. There he met Professor S. 
Huebner, noted life insurance educator. 


How He Earned Money While 
Being Educated 


While at school and college young 
Robbins sold magazines. He also used to 
sell food supplies to campers along the 
Delaware river. At that time he lived at 
Raubsville, a small town below Easton. 
He also operated a miniature ferry, tak- 
ing people across the river in a rowboat 
for a fee. That work presented diffi- 
culties to Robbins because, being almost 
blind, he sometimes got lost or went 
aground, and that didn’t go so well with 
his passengers. Consequently, his ferry 
business shrank and he finally gave it up 
but continued to sell magazines. About 
that time he became acquainted with Mr. 
Harper. 

By that time his selling experiences 
had dissipated any fear or hesitancy 
Robbins may have had about approaching 
people to do business. He has always 
liked to meet people and to sell. 

Robbins’ vision is now only one-fiftieth 
of normal, in one eye only, but by the 
use of a telescopic lens his vision has 
been increased to one-tenth of normal. 

Mr. Robbins does a lot of reading on 
insurance topics. Being unable to read 
himself, he employs a reader to cover 
business topics. For other reading he 
uses Braille and the “talking book”— 
material reproduced on a phonograph 
record. He has his own secretary at his 
office in the Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia, and he likes to follow what ap- 
pears in the “Leaders Digest,” a con- 
densation of successful life insurance sell- 
ing ideas, that appears periodically. 


Rate Book in Braille 


As soon as Robbins joined the Aetna 
he proceeded to translate his rate book 
into Braille. That required writing nearly 
5,000 pages. While doing that he wrote 
nearly $100,000 of life insurance and some 
casualty. All his file cards are in both 
Braille and typewriting. He can dis- 
tinguish colors and his file cards have 
tabs colored yellow, green and red. It is 
fascinating to watch him pull out a spe- 
cific card and then put it back where it 
belongs. 

Everybody has heard of that type of 
individual who can fall in the river and 
come up with a diamond or two in his 
hand. Well, Robbins did virtually that 
thing. The Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
December 20, 1931, tells of how he fell 
in a coal hole while crossing South Penn 
Square. He landed on a workman. Afte1 
apologies the pair laughed it off and 
became friendly. Robbins said something 


By Walter E. Schram 


to his new friend about him needing in- 
surance. The workman had just been 
married and he replied: “You’re right, 
I’ll take some.” That led to a long list 
of prospects from that one source. 
Use of Birthday Cards 

To get prospects and business Mr. 
Robbins uses a variety of circulars which 
he distributes by mail; letters which he 
sends at the time a prospect’s age 
changes, and particularly birthday cards. 
These birthday cards are novel; they’re 
in Braille and consequently excite curi- 
osity. They also transmit a message in 
ordinary print. Long ago he began giving 
close attention to birthdays. He always 
has about 700 of them in his file; whole 
families, father, mother, and children 
only two or three years old. Eventually, 
they all get to know Robbins in a way 
that is unforgetable. The cards to the 
children make a big hit with the parents 
and long before the children reach ma- 
turity they feel that somehow they know 
Robbins as a friend. 

Robbins doesn’t use the telephone to 
et prospects. No particular class of 
people is cultivated by him; neither does 
he consider it necessary to have long ac- 
quaintance with a person before ap- 
proaching him earnestly to buy life in- 
surance. Robbins finds it better to sell 
a man before becoming too well ac- 
quainted with him. When that stage is 
reached an old acquaintance is likely to 


koe. * eth. -) 
Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna 
Life, and Henry G. Robbins 





consider that he is in better position to 

turn a salesman down easily. Most of 

his business comes through policyholders. 
Features Estate Control 

In his method of approach Robbins 

does not follow any unusual methods. 

While he sells “everything in the book” 


Some Chicago Production Leaders 


(Continued from Page &6) 


L. M. Buckley 


to gradually increase my insurance estate 
so as to 
. Provide larger life income for Mrs. Buckley. 


th 


Provide larger monthly income during depend- 
ency period. 


3 Provide additional educational funds for the 
two girls. 
4. Provide larger cash values thereby increasing 


annuity income for my own old age.” 

The final motivation is a letter dated 
“After My Death” and addressed to 
“Dearest.” Mr. Buckley reads this letter 
slowly to the prospect, making points as 
he proceeds. 

He tries to sound out the prospect on 
“My Present Needs” by saying “Very 
frankly, you shouldn’t buy a single dol- 
lar’s worth of insurance from me or any 
other insurance man if you have enough 
for all of your needs. I suggest we put 
down your needs on a blue print just 
exactly as you would plan a house and 
then fit your present insurance to those 
needs. Then frankly if you run out of 
insurance before we run out of needs, I 
am going to suggest a solution.” About 
one out of four men to whom Mr. Buck- 
ley talks gives the information required 
to make up the plan of his house. He 
makes a point of the fact that the Buck- 
ley service gives the client a letter in 
layman’s language similar to his letter to 
Mrs. Buckley which takes away the 
mystery that too often surrounds life in- 
surance and life insurance selling. At the 
second interview, Mr. Buckley has a pre- 
liminary survey of the prospect’s picture, 
the prospect’s needs and the Buckley 
solution. 

Mortimer Buckley sends individually 


typed and signed birthday and age- 
change letters. (He sets aside $25.00 a 
month for sales promotion work—to try 
to keep the name of Buckley before his 
clients and prospects, he explains). He 
says that 75% of his business is written 
on the first 3 calls and in line with his 
idea that too many life insurance men 
side-step opportunity by holding on to and 
consuming time with china eggs, he dis- 
cards any prospect who has not become 
a policyholder by 18 to 24 months after 
the first call, In order to submit 10 ap- 
plications a month, Mort Buckley knows 
that he must see 124 people a month. 
Therefore, each morning he lists in the 
weekly plan book the first 13 calls to be 
made that day. 


Walter N. Hiller 


(Continued from Page 86) 
own budget tab (which is soon to be 
marketed) and which has average figures 
for all items of expense. Third is a 
folder and policy wallet. 


Meeting Salary Cut Objections 


When Mr. Hiller bumps into the 
salary cut objection he does one of 
several things: (a) believes it and leaves; 
(b) presents the budget idea attempting 
to show how and where it can be paid 
for if the insurance is really wanted. He 
points out in this connection that the cut 
to an inadequately insured man’s family 
will be more disastrous than his present 
minor salary cut; (c) waits two or three 
months and there has been time to ad- 
just to the new salary. 
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he makes extensive use of his company’s 
Estate Control Plan. That appeals a 
hini particularly because, as he Says: «" 
many people think they have enough 
insurance. Some sort of estate conta 
plan brings out strongly the inadequate. 
ness of most men’s protection. The play 
is an orderly method of selling Procedure 
Practically all life insurance is some sort 
cf estate planning, but it’s necessary to 
bring that fact home to the Prospect: 
make him realize the constructive nature 
of his action in obtaining life insurance” 


His office records show that out of 
five calls he can count on getting one 
and sometimes two, sales. Enough pre. 
paratory work is done to enable him ty 
know well in advance what kind of , 
policy any particular person should haye 
and for how much. He sells a large 
number of small policies, now and then 
a large one. Cases are about 100 a year 
His record for persistency of busines; 
is high. j 

Mr, Robbins’ volume of life business 
is about $200,000 a year. In 1931 it was 
run up to $475,000. During the present 
year he wrote one case of business in. 
surance for $100,000. Besides that he has 
his casualty business. He likes drives 
and contests. The day we visited him to 
talk about his career, he said he had 3 
bet with the supervisor that he (Rob- 
bins) would get three applications on 
binder during the week, It was then 
Tuesday and he already had two. He 
remarked that he might have to go to 
New York to get the third and win the 
bet. He can see just enough to get 
about unaided. When he sold the maga- 
zines his sister accompanied him. 

While Robbins specializes on estate 
planning he doesn’t give much attention 
to tax matters. He regards that subject 
as difficult for him, but, of course, he 
can always get assistance on a case of 
that kind if necessary. The thought he 
seeks to keep uppermost is that of life 
insurance as a family protector. He has 
read to him much material along that 
line, regards the educational work being 
done on life insurance as of great value 
and follows a lot of it closely. He goes 
to many meetings. A talk he made at 
an Aetna Life regional convention made 
a great hit. 

Mr, Robbins has a large collection of 
congratulatory and commendatory letters 
from Aetna company officials, his office 
associates, clients and friends, and also 
press notices commenting on his success. 

Outside of insurance Mr. Robbins 
maintains much interest in the Institute 
for the Blind at Overbrook. He spends 
considerable time out there and does a 
lot for the smaller children who are 
trying to learn something, as he did him- 
self when a boy. He takes them out often 
and provides Hallowe’en and Christmas 
parties for them. He’s a member of the 
Lions Club and still has a love for the 
water, delighting in fishing and canoeing 


John Morrell 
(Continued from Page 86) 


gether by transparent tape began to 
bounce along the length of the office 
floor, unfolding as they traveled. It was 
some display. Spectacular, to be sure, 
and we were assured that when he pre- 
sented it to the client, the performance 
was exactly the same—the original pro- 
posal unfolding itself along the full 
length of the client’s office, with cur- 
osity to read each sheet definitely whet- 
ted, and surprise heightening interest. 

To the middle of August, 1938, John 
Morrell has paid for thirty-six cases 
the Equitable amounting to $1,400,000 
and approximately fifteen outside for 4 
total of $759,000. At that time he ex- 
pected to write another $2,000,000 on a 
adaptation of the annuity idea which 
he has developed. 

What is the sales appeal? 

“Increased factors of dissipation!” at 
swers Mr. Morrell. “The uncertainties 
of life vividly portrayed, bringing, ow! 
the advantage and wisdom of hedging. 
He has economist, tax consultant an 
attorney—with each of whom he works 
closely. 
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A large force of workmen was engaged for weeks in razing an 


exchange and a parking station which had stood for years on the 


downtown Des Moines block where this Company is erecting a new 


manufacturing concerns in many states are beginning to process mate 
‘ases if 
400,000 
e for a 
he ex- 


) on al 
which its quarter-of-a-million policyholders throughout the United States and 


rials, supplies and equipment which will find their place in the 


Company's new building. . . . Thus, the Bankers Life Company, with 





its Agency offices in fifty-six leading cities, is contributing substantially 
n!” an- to the nation’s improving business picture by the erection of this 
tainties 

out 
deing” 

ni 
wed 


modern structure which will be occupied exclusively by the Bankers 





Life Home Office organization. . . . 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
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EYES Ilha SEE 


By Sara Frances Jones 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Chicago 


In the November 15 issue of my com- 
pany’s weekly paper, Agency Items, ap- 
peared the following editorial: 

No, There Was Nothing he 
Do For Her—Then. 

The moral of this story—and it is 
printed first instead of last—is: Don't 
let your close friendship with anyone 
interfere with your responsibility of 
protecting his family, or at least en- 
deavoring to do so. Otherwise you 
may some day find yourself in the em- 
barrassing position of an agent who 
was sensitive about talking insurance 
to a particularly close friend. 

It seems that a man whom he knew 
intimately for many years, whose home 
he had visited and whose wife knew 
him to be in the insurance business, 
died rather suddenly. On hearing the 
sad news, the agent in a sincere de- 
sire to help her if he could, called up 
the wife and asked, “Is there anything 
I can do for you in this your hour of 
trouble?” She replied, “Did you ever 
get Dave to take out any life insur- 
ance for me and the girls?” “No,” 
said the agent, “I never even spoke 
to him about it.” She then said—‘“‘No, 
there is nothing you can do for me, 
now.” 


After 


Could 


reading this twice there came 





Sara Frances Jones led women of | 
the Equitable for the first six months | 
f 1938. She entered the service of | 
the Equitable as a stenographer at | 
the home office and for more than | 
a quarter of a century has been an | 
agent. She is one of the few women 
who has paid for as much as $1,000- 
000 a year. She is a C.L.U. and her 
clients include some of the leading | 
business men of Chicago. 








to my mind a picture of a situation that 
had been troubling me. It was the case 
of the father of my little godson 3% 
years old. This father believed in insur- 
ance. He knew he needed the protec- 
tion on his wife, their little lad and their 
daughter, then eight months old. Be- 
sides this he trusted me, but I could not 
get him to act. 

Letter That Went With Editorial 

So I cut out this clipping, and I wrote 
him as follows: 

“Please read this clipping carefully. 
Please do not put me in the same em- 
barrassing position. You have my ietter 
of October 6 outlining the plan that 
suits your immediate situation, so there 
is no use going over it all again. This 
clipping hit me very forcibly because you 
know that if anything happened to you 
it would be my identical position with 
3——. (his wife). 

“If I cannot succeed in bringing home 
to you the need of protection for her 
and your two children, I cannot be of 
much help to B if anything happens to 
you. 

“I know perfectly well that you mean 
to do this and you want to do it, but 
so many things are pressing you for at- 
tention, you are waiting for the con- 
venient time that will never come. 
Further than this your age changes De- 
cember 9, etc.” 

Telephoned Doctor 

Not a line came from him immediately, 
but on December 6, before his ave 
changed, he telephoned our doctor in 
his city, whose name I had sent him, 
to see him and complete the examina- 
tion and he returned the application 


EARS That 


(signed) I had also 
letter of October 6. This started a 
definite estate program for his family 
which he can add to from time to time 
as he is now only 32 years old. 

He has a lump sum of $1,000; $175 a 
month for the first year after his death 
to his wife; $125 a month if he dies be- 
fore 1957 (Family Income Plan) and 
$25 a month after that with $10,000 under 
the Life Income Option for 20 Years 
Certain, his surviving children in cqual 
shares, the contingent beneficiaries. 

Had I neglected to read Agency Items 


sent him in my 
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A Group of Women Leaders 





HEAR 


that week, I doubt I would have placed 
this insurance then, maybe never. 
Always I have felt the great benefit 
I derive from our national conventions 
is that I invariably hear some helpful 
suggestion that applies to some case I 
have been unable to close. I make a 
note of such suggestion with the pro- 
pect’s name. Many times I have come 
home, opened up the case and success- 
fully closed it. . 
Sometimes I think many of us have 
“eyes that see not and ears that hear 


” 





—“t 





Left to Right: Mrs. Eunice C. Bush, Mrs. Blanche R. Seligman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kenney, Mrs. Ruth B. Rosenberg, Mrs. Bettie M. Boyd, Mrs. Dorothy K. West, 
Miss Pauline Messer, Mrs. W. H. Edmonds, Miss Mary Hynes. 


Some of the leading women agents of 
the Mutual Life are shown in a group 
picture on this page. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kenney of Davenport, Ia., who has been 
with the company fifteen years, has qual- 
ified fourteen times for the Mutual Life 
National Field Club, to qualify for mem- 
bership of which an agent must pay for 
$200,000 or more. In college Mrs. Kenney 
got an A.B. degree and before going 
into life insurance she was a_ school 
teacher. She also was an executive of 
women’s business clubs. 

Mrs. Bettie M. Boyd of Birmingham, 
Ala., has qualified for the company’s 
National Field Club fourteen times. She 
has been with the company nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

Was Newspaper Reporter 


Mrs. Eunice C. Bush of New Orleans 


was at one stage of her career a news- 
paper reporter; also sold subscriptions 
for two years. Then for two years she 
was engaged in selling furniture and 
radios. She has been with the Mutual 
Life seven years. 

Mrs. Blanche R. Seligman of Balti- 
more went into life insurance upon the 


death of her husband. He was an agent 
of the Mutual Life. 


Mrs. Ruth B. Rosenberg of Cincinnati, 
who has been with the Mutual Life six- 
teen years, had no previous experience 
in the business world before entering 
life insurance. She is interested in a 
number of civic and insurance organiza- 
tions in Cincinnati, 

Mary Hynes of Cleveland was a secre- 
tary in an insurance office at one time. 
Since 1932 she has been an agent in 
the Cleveland agency. 

Mrs. W. H. Edmonds of Birmingham 
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SARA FRANCES JONES 


agency was a music teacher before she 
became an agent of the Mutual Life, 

Mrs. Dorothy K. West of Portland 
Ore., was associated with her husband 
in the real estate business in Kansas 
City and Chicago. She came to Oregon 
in 1935 and in October, 1936, joined the 
Mutual Life. She was educated in Teach- 
ers’ Normal School and University of 
Oklahoma, Normal, Okla. 

A story about Pauline Messer of New 
York and her career is printed elsewhere 
in this paper. 


H. Conanciie Nickell 


(Continued from Page 8&6) 


lows after every sizeable case) is one 
where the members of the controlling 
family in a corporation sold some pre- 
ferred stock to the 
that it might be available for employes 
“Why don’t you do like the Texas Pipe 
Line?” asked Mr. Nickell of the presi- 
dent, “and create a trust?” (The Texas 
Pipe Line case had been reported in de- 


company in order 


tail in the tax services, so he had read 
about it.) They not only accepted the 
idea but extended the scope of it by 
adding to the provision for employes in 
distress and also instituting a liberal 
bonus plan. Such a plan Mr. Nickel 
says need not interfere with any exist: 
ing pension plans. He is afraid of kick- 
backs on pension trusts so until they 
are more fool-proof, tax-wise, he isnt 
touching them. 

He has been active in suburban com- 
munity chest campaigns, a good govern- 
ment political campaign, on the board 
of his church—and his wife is his ally 
in all of these undertakings. ; 

Occasionally, his noteworthy cases i- 
volve business insurance as in the case 
of discovering from a balance sheet (“if 
the company is unwilling to hand him 
its balance sheet there is no sense in 
proceeding further,” says Mr. Nickell) 
the very high earning capacity in rela- 
tion to capitalization. A large share of 
the profit obviously was due to manage 
ment on the basis of this appraisal, A 
principal officer who was insured for 
$5,000 increased his line to $50,000 and 
several others began programs. Most 
of the business insurance placed by Mr. 
Nickell is not Term insurance but higher 
premium forms, even Retirement Et 
dowments, ‘ 

His thoroughness extends to working 
knowledge of the revenue laws, estate 
tax and state inheritance laws, revocable 
and irrevocable trusts, wills, corporatio® 
income taxes—nor does he lose sight ° 
the value of attractive display of pt 
posals for visual effect, especially in the 
final portfolio. 
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COMPLETING 


80 YEARS 


| of 


PROGRESS 


and 


PUBLIC SERVICE 





Organized in 1859, the completion by The 
Equitable of eighty years of progress and 
public service will be fittingly commemorated 
in July 1939 by a convention of its leading 


producers. 
SULT 


26th 


1859 


THE EQUITABLE ENTERS !TS 80TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR WITH 


Total Outstanding Life Insurance of approximately... 
Since Organization it has paid to its Members over 


And it still holds for their protection Assets of upwards of 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE THOMAS 


NEW YORK CITY 





1939 


$6, 700,000,000 
$4,000,000,000 
$2, 100,000,000 


l. PARKINSON 


PRESIDENT 
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When Business Is 


By M. A. Schwartz 


The Fraser Agency, New York City 


Connecticut Mutual 


From personal experience I have found 
that during depression periods my op- 
portunities to speak with clients on the 
subject of life insurance are at least as 
good, if not better, than in the so- 
called “good times.” 

When business is good, too many busi- 
ness people are carried away with ideas 
of their own importance and ability; 
they are usually “chesty” and over- 
bullish to the extent that their pros- 
perity will last forever. The subject of 
their present and future security—as 
well as that of their families’—is then 
not as important as in poor times; 
hence, often they are not receptive to 
proposals for additional life insurance. 
These same people in depression times 
are not only “not-confident,” but are 
greatly concerned about the future, both 
for themselves and their business. 

Naturally, we must find prospects who 


in spite of poor conditions still have 
purchasing power, even though it is 
curtailed. While I do not personally 


know much about conditions outside the 
metropolitan territory, I do know that 
there are a great many people who, 
even after prolonged depressions, still 





M. A. Schwartz 


M. A. Schwartz has for years been 
one of the large personal producers of 
Greater New York. His clients are 
found in many fields. A number of| 
them are in the textile industry. 








have plenty of money to spend. If you 
doubt it, look at the expensive Florida 
hotels during the season; try to get 
good seats for Broadway “hit” shows; 
a good table at an expensive night club; 
choice seats for any sporting event. Look 
at the parking spaces at Belmont Park 
or Saratoga—you will find that there 
are still many people who maintain ex- 
pensive automobiles. These situations 
prove my point, and if these people are 
shown the need for additional life in- 
surance, they are as receptive to buy it 
as they would be for any other com- 
modity of use to them. 


Become Receptive to Life Insurance 


When you call the attention of this 
type of individual to the fact that it 
takes approximately a capital of thirty 
times his present annual income at pres- 
ent interest rates—using interest only 
—to produce an income equivalent to 
that which he is now earning in order 
to maintain the present living standards 
of his family, his existing insurance then 
does not appear adequate. The matter 
of life insurance then becomes more in- 
teresting to him, and he is therefore 
receptive. The rest is salesmanship! 

In prosperous times, a well-managed 
business is usually in such shape that 
the death of a partner without busi- 
ness life insurance would often not be 
a very great problem. At that time 
the firm’s credit is high; their liquid 
position excellent; inventories turn fast 
and the firm can manage to pay off at 
least a portion of the deceased part- 
ner’s share of the business without 
business life insurance. However, in 
poor times inventories are hard to move; 
property and machinery is hard to sell, 
and if sold, bring depreciated prices; 
credit, also, is not so easy. If these 
facts are brought to the attention of 
such a firm, very often the sale of busi- 
ness life insurance results. It might be 
well to state here that before approach- 
ing these houses I obtain information 
concerning them from various sources. 


New York savings banks are now pay- 
ing 2% interest on deposits. Retire- 
ment income at age 60, written on the 
younger ages, with dividend accumula- 
tions, shows a higher yield, carries in- 
surance features and is particularly at- 
tractive to the younger executive. Often 
men who are now middle-aged, who have 
been “up in the world,” financially, during 
their younger days, are now “broke” and 
the mention of such names to their 
friends usually starts them thinking of 
their own future; therefore, the words 
“Retirement,” “Annuity,” etc. have a 
special appeal, whereas instances such as 
these would have no significance to the 


It ls Good! 





very same individual in prosperous times. 
Mention of their unfortunate stock mar- 
ket experiences also tends to help sell 
the higher-priced forms of insurance, for 
then the word “Security” has a very 
definite meaning. 

As to the type of insurance that my 
clients have been buying during the past 
few years, I would say that it runs from 
Term to Single premium, whereas be- 
fore 1930, almost all my sales were Ordi- 
nary life. 

I believe, therefore, that there is justi- 
fication for the paradoxical title of this 
article, “When Business Is Bad, It Is 
Ge TI rd r 


Sold Insurance While Yale Student 


vr 


Built along the lines of stringbean 
architecture—one of the tallest agents in 
Greater New York—Dana C. Clarke is 
also well known and successful. 


He was born in New Haven, Conn., and 
when in his teens the family moved to 
Peoria, Ill, where his father became 


pastor of the First Congregational 
Church. Dana C. Clarke was graduated 
from Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria. From there he went to Yale. 


Asked by The Gold Book if he won any 
distinctions at Yale he gave a character- 
istic answer: “No, nor anywhere else.” 
He was a member of the class of 
1921. One of the first bits of business 
wisdom he began to recognize while still 
at school was that life insurance is a 
necessity not a luxury, and while some 
people can do without it those who have 
it are mighty glad of the ownership when 
an emergency comes, and so are grateful 





Dana C. Clarke (left) and a friend at Palm Beach. 


to the agent who put them on the right 
track. Ergo, why not become an agent? 

His first experience as an agent was 
in Peoria after leaving Bradley. In Yale 
he sold some insurance during his junior 
and senior years. 

As an agent in New Haven Clarke 
was under the banner of L. C. Slayton, 
then general agent Penn Mutual. As the 
years went by he noted that he was 
spending considerable time on trains go- 
ing between New York City and New 
Haven. As many of his clients lived in 
the metropolis he cut out the commuting 
and became a New Yorker. That was 
in 1929, 

He specializes in estate tax life insur- 
ance; writes for a number of companies; 
is a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. A _ bachelor, he lives at 
the Hotel Pierre. The accompanying 
picture of Dana C. Clarke and a friend 
was taken in Florida. 


Handling Other Peoples’ Money 


(Continued from Page 36) 


with respect to the present and future 
implications of these suggestions, and we 
need each other’s cooperation. That is 
a bad word as well as a good word. 
Jerome Greene, secretary of the Harvard 


Corporation, likes to tell a story about 
cooperation. In one of these municipal 
gardens one chap drew a peculiarly un- 
desirable piece of land, but such was his 
application that at the end of the season 








he had produced the best and the largest 
crop. There was a meeting, and he Was 
awarded a prize for his accomplishment 
The presiding officer told him, as Dre- 
siding officers do on such occasions, that 
this prize was given him because of the 
way in which he and God had made that 
piece of land thrive and produce. Then 
he was asked if he had anything fy, 
would like to say. He said, yes, he had 
just a word to say, that he would like to 
tell these folks that he wished they coyli 
have seen this land when God alone was 
responsible for its condition. 

Since we in the life insurance business 
are proposing cooperation, of course we 
intend to put the emphasis upon your 
work, 

These contracts which are the founda. 
tion of investments confer peculiar rights 
on the promisees. * * * : 

Spirit of Self-Sacrifice and Savings 


We know that our insurance business 
is dependent upon the continuance of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, of saving, of pro- 
vision for family and commercial associa- 
tions, and we know that this provision, 
if reasonably made and conscientiously 
carried out by our institutions, is making 
an important contribution to the public 
welfare, particularly of the next genera- 
tion. We know that more than anything 
else the public welfare of this country 
depends upon the continuance of the 
spirit of saving and the accumulations of 
the product of savings to translate into 
a greater future that which we all agree 
has been a great past. It is the savings 
of one kind or another, by the present 
generation, which will make that transi- 
tion for the benefit of future generations, 
Therefore, we cannot look without con- 
cern at the democratization of privilege 
and a governmental attempt to give to 
every group that is strong enough to 
make demands something out of the 
common pocket which the government 
undertakes to control absolutely. 

We know that these concerns involve 
difficult problems of ptthblic policy, and 
we know that public policy, especially in 
the lay mind, is associated with politics. 
We in the business world do not like to 
have the reputation of being interested 
in politics, or of taking our businesses 
into politics, I should be the last to 
suegest that the businessman go into 
politics; certainly the Jast to suggest that 
the banking business go into politics, be- 
cause, after all, as Edmund Burke once 
observed, the principal pursuit of the 
politician “is still further to contract 
the narrowness of men’s ideas, to confirm 
inveterate prejudices, to inflame vulgar 
passions, and to abet all sorts of popular 
absurdities.” That is a fairly good de- 
scription of a successful politician. 

3ut our disinclination to take business 
into politics must not lead us to the 
point of refraining from participation in 
the formation of public policy, particu- 
larly when that public policy is vital to 
the concerns of your business and to the 
concerns of my business. Sometimes ! 
think that we, who are the managers of 
business—not proprietors—because that 
is what we are today, give too much 
attention to the success or failure of our 
current management and to current fe- 
sults, and do not give as much 4at- 
tention as did the old-fashioned proprie- 
tor of business to the ultimate effect of 
current tendencies, current measures, upon 
the whole institution of private property 
and private business. We who are the man- 
agers of business—especially in those 
matters where government touches Our 
problems—have refrained from personal 
participation. We have depended upon 
our executive directors, our executive 
secretaries, our lawyers, and the presi 
dents of our associations. 

The time has come when you do not 
need me to say to you that if we, the 
managers of thrift institutions, are t? 
save those institutions for the benefit of 
those to come, those to whom they De 
long, for whom they exist, we must give 
attention to current drifts in public pol- 
icy, which may not interfere with our 
figures today, but which will interfere 
with our performance, or the perform- 
ance of our successors. 
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Ears to lend— 


JADED by dull repetition, few people hear all that goes 
on around them. The busy man closes his ears to the 
average sales presentation. He is as indifferent to it as to 
the sound of his own breathing or the tick of his watch. 


But bring him a new idea—an out of the ordinary 
thought—and he has ears to lend. It’s as simple as all that. 


Keeping on tap a constant stream of new ideas— 
new angles of approach—isn’t a simp‘e matter, though. 
But the John Hancock believes it is worth the effort— 
and keeps its agents supplied with tested sales sentences, 
which help get the Interview. 


Prospects “lend their ears” to the trained John 
Hancock representative because he brings them some- 
thing in exchange for an interview—a new idea—a new 
approach—which commands attention. 





UTyAL TD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Guy W. Cox, President 
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Group Annuities In Action 


(Continued from Page 58) 


program should include Retirement Ben- 
efits to supplement those payable under 
the Social Security Act.” 

But what are these plans which have 
proven so popular with employes? What 
do they give and what do they cost? 

Before outlining here a good service- 
able plan, which has stood the test of 
time and which is operating successfully 
in a number of places, it seems appropri- 
ate to give a word of warning. While 
any competent “architect” can offer de- 
signs for various “pension houses” and 
can estimate their cost within reasonably 
narrow limits, a number of employers 
have found with pension plans as with 
actual buildings, that a plan involv- 
ing the lowest initial price turns out to 
be the most expensive in the long run for 
reasons which will be discussed below. 

In planning a “pension house” the use 
that is intended for it should be kept 
prominently in mind, Remember that if 
a Retirement Plan is to promote effi- 
ciency in a business, then it must really 
encourage retirements, and experience 
shows that this is possible only if the 
amount of income bears a_ reasonable 
relationship to the salary or earnings. 
Hence, many plans try to have an ob- 
jective of 50% of an employe’s pay in 
the years immediately preceding retire- 
ment. This includes, of course, any Fed- 
eral pension to which the employe may 
be entitled. 

Reaching Objectives 

\ substantial number of employers 
who have had considerable experience 
with pensions believe it inadvisable to 
have a retirement income dip under 25% 
of the employe’s pay. This group states 
that anything less than 25% changes the 
employe’s scale of living so abruptly that 
he is very likely to resist retirement to 


such an extent that the plan really 
doesn’t function smoothly. Employes 
who should be retired are often kept 


on in service with resulting inefficiency. 

The objectives just mentioned, ranging 
from a minimum of 25% to something 
approximat'ng 50%, are usually accom- 
plished by establishing a retirement ben- 
efit which is related to earnings and 
length of service. The unit of benefit 
in a number of contributory plans in- 
augurated prior to the effective date 
of the Government pension was 2% of 
the current year’s pay for each year that 
the employe contributes to the plan. For 
example, if the unit of benefit is 2% of 
each year’s pay, an employe with thirty 
years of membership in the plan would 
have a retirement income of approxi- 
mately thirty times 2%, or 60% of his 
average pay during that period of ser- 
vice. An examination of many salary 
curves shows that employes who reach 
retirement age after any considerable 
period of service usually have larger pay 
in the years just preceding retirement 
than the average pay during the entire 
length of service. Therefore, it may well 
be that 60% of average pay built up in 
accordance with the unit just described 
will, in many cases, be somewhat less 
than 50% of final pay. 

In order to understand the old age 
provision of the Social Security Act 
in terms of the percentage benefits men- 
tioned above, the formula (which applies 
to retirements effective in 1942 and 
thereafter) may be stated as providing 
yearly retirement benefits of approxi- 
mately: 

(a) 1% of the first $45,000 of the 
total earnings on which contri- 
butions were paid (maximum of 
$3,000 earnings in any one year), 
plus 

(b) One-half of 1% for the next 
$84,000 of such earnings, plus 


(c) $150 per year. 
Examples of Security Pensions 
Some idea of the practical effect of 


this formula will be found from the fol- 
lowing examples: 

$45,000 total earnings may mean an av- 
erage monthly salary of $125 from Age 
35 to 65. In such a case an employe 
would receive a Federal pension of 1% 
of $45,000, or $450, plus $150 per year— 
a total of $50 per month beginning at 
Age 65. 

$45,000 total earnings may mean an 
average salary of $250 or even perhaps 
$1,000 a month from Age 50 to 65. In 
such a case an employe would receive a 
pension of 1% of $45,000, or $450, plus 


that Social Security alone will provide a 
sufficient old age benefit. Usually these 
are lower paid employes and they prefer 
not to contribute to any supplementary 
annuities until Age 35 or 40 when the 
question of additional old age benefits may 
assume more significance and importance. 

3. Amount of Retirement Income Un- 

der Private Plan. 

1% on first $3,000 of earnings, and 

2% on earnings in excess of $3,000. 

The effect of the above formula plus 
the Federal pension is to produce a total 
benefit approximately equal to a plan 
which would provide 2% of pay for each 
year of membership in the plan, i. e., the 
combination of Social Security and the 
private benefits make the plan compar- 
able to a 2% over-all benefit. 

4. Contributions by Employes in Ad- 











Personnel of S.S. Manhattan Is Covered by Croup Insurance 


$150 per year—a total of $50 per month 
beginning at Age 65. 

$18,000 total earnings may mean an av- 
erage monthly salary of $150 per month 
from Age 55 to 65. In this case the 
employe would receive 1% of $18,000, or 
$180, plus $150 per year—a total of $27.50 
per month beginning at Age 65. 

Obviously there is a real need for a 
supplement to such benefits—a need cen- 
tering upon the older, better paid work- 
ers, 

Since the passage of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, many new private insured retire- 
ment plans have been adopted (and older 
plans revised) to supplement the basic 
Federal benefits. 

Highlights of Private Annuity Plan 

The highlights of a private Annuity 
Plan, designed to supplement the Fed- 
eral pension on a fairly generous basis, 
are outlined below for anyone who is 
interested in specifications and some idea 
of the cost estimates. The principles of 
this plan, or some modification thereof, 
have proven popular with thousands of 
employes as well as many employers 
throughout the country. 

1. Retirement Age—65. 

Coincides with the retirement age un- 
der Social Security, but earlier retire- 
ments can be arranged under the private 
plan at the option of the employer. 

2. Those Eligible to Join the Plan. 

All present employes Age 35 and over 
are eligible to join the private plan im- 
mediately. All new employes are elig- 
ible upon completion of one year’s ser- 
vice and attainment of Age 35. 

Note: There are two schools of thought 
concerning the question of age eligibility. 
One group of employers feel that no age 
eligibility should be established and that 
all employes should be invited to join the 
plan after a reasonably short probationary 
period, such as one year’s service. 

This group feels that in a general way 
it 1s better industrial relations to make the 
offer to all employes in spite of the larger 
total retirement incomes which will be 
built up by these employes. 

The other school of thought, however, 
is just as emphatic in its belief that it is 
better to establish some age at which em- 
ploye contributions commence. In_ the 
actual operation of such plans, they have 
found Age 35 a satisfactory dividing line. 
This group feels that employes under Age 
35 regard old age as remote and often feel 


dition to Taxes Under the Social 
Security Act. 

2% on first $3,000 of earnings, and 

5% on earnings in excess of $3,000. 

It should be noted that this schedule 
of contributions will be uniform on all 
salary when the employes’ Social Secur- 
ity tax reaches its peak of 3% on the 
first $3,000 of earnings in 1949, 

These contributions are returnable in 
full in case of withdrawal or death be- 
fore retirement. In case of death after 
retirement, the beneficiary receives the 
difference between the employe’s total 
contribut‘ons and the annuity already 
received. 

Note: /t may be arranged so that the 
emplove’s contributions are returned with 
interest, but tf this is done, either the 
employer or the employe, or perhaps both, 
must bear the increased cost of providing 
the with-interest provision. There is no 
evidence, however, that interest is neces- 
sary to secure a high percentage of vol- 
untary employe participation or the smooth 
functioning of a Retirement Plan. 

5. Employer’s Gross Outlay for Fu- 

ture Service Under This Plan. 

This, of course, depends on actual 
calculations developed from the person- 
nel data. Normally, however, based on 
many tests and an average age distribu- 
tion, it is reasonable to expect that a 
plan such as that outlined above could 
be financed for approximately 314% to 
4% of payroll. 

6. For Older Employes When the 

Plan Is First Established. 

When a Retirement Plan is first in- 
augurated there are always a number of 
employes at the older ages who will not 
have an opportunity in the years re- 
maining until Age 65 to build up a suf- 
ficient Retirement Income in addition to 
the Federal pension to reach any rea- 
sonable objective. For this group the 
employer may wish to supplement, either 
through an insurance company or direct 
from the company treasury, the contrib- 
utory annuity benefits under this plan. 

One method which has been found 
helpful has provided additional annui- 
ties on a basis which would give each 
employe now over Age 35, 114% of exact 
present pay at the time the plan is es- 
tablished multiplied by each completed 
year of service after Age 35 and prior 
to the adoption of the plan. This basis 
would require an additional outlay by 
the employer of approximately 314% to 
4% of payroll for the first fifteen to 


===. 


twenty years. Obviously this js mere} 
an estimate and would depend on th, 
personnel data. . 

Present active employes who are be. 
yond the age of 65 may have their r 
tirement incomes purchased under th, 
Group Annuities contract, or retirement 
allowances may be paid to them direct 
from the company’s treasury, I[n the 
interest of a smaller outlay initially, thi 
latter method is often used. ai 


Employe Contributions 

In these days when so many employ. 
ers have recognized that there is some. 
thing of an accounting parallel between 
the retirement of employes (whose use- 
fulness is impaired by old age) and the 
retirement of plant and equipment, jt 
seems unnecessary to dwell at length on 
this point. Yet it seems important ¢ 
emphasize the increasing agreement oj 
financial and accounting executives with 
the idea that reserves established an. 
nually for depreciation of the human 
element go hand in hand with annyal 
charges for depreciation of plant and 
equipment. 

Some students of the subject, however 
point out that there is some difference 
between the accumulation of reserves for 
depreciation of plant and equipment and 
depreciation and obsolescence of the hy. 
man element in a business. Obviously 
the plant and its equipment are im- 
personal things without any power of 
action or control over themselves, Em- 
ployers buy them and use them up at 
their own discretion until they wear out 
The consumer when he pays the pur 
chase price of the articles manufactured 
enables that employer to maintain com- 
plete ownership over plant and equip- 
ment and their “energies.” 

With the human element, it is differ- 
ent because the worker is the real owner 
of his energies and the employer is a 
consumer of part of them. It is not es 
sential certainly and usually not to the 
best interest of either the individual or 
to the employer, to accumulate reserves 
for depreciation and obsolescence of the 
human clement which would not reflect 
the joint interest just mentioned and b: 
cooperative in principle. 

While, therefore, it will be seen that 
the accumulation of reserves for depre- 
ciation of plant and equipment is strict- 
ly a feature of the business to be pro- 
vided by the employer through his nor- 
mal accounting methods, the accumula- 
tion of reserves against the obsolescence 
and retirement of the human element 's 
both a business and a personal function 
which can, and should be, provided by 
joint contributions of both the employer 
and his employe. 


Industrial Classifications 


Since the Federal Pension program 
was passed, a number of well known 
corporations have adopted new Retire: 
ment Plans which provide for joint con- 
tributions of employe and employer. 
few examples of these plans, in various 
industrial classifications, which, together 
with many other plans established before 
that date, are administered by insurance 
companies under Group Annuities cot 
tracts, may be of interest. 

Public Utilities: Long Island Lighting 
Connecticut Light & Power, Boston Eti- 
son, Pacific Gas & Electric. mm 

Petroleum: The Texas Co., Phillips 
Petroleum, Pure Oil Co., Standard 0) 
of N. J. 

Chemicals and Paint: Devoe & Rayt- 
olds, Union Carbide & Carbon, Gener 
Dvestuff, Columbian Carbon. ee: 

Manufacturing: Todd Shipbuilding, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting, ti 
Elevator, Armstrong Cork, Westinghouse 
Air Brake. 5s al 

Educational and Charitable: University 
of Rochester, United Charities of Chr 
cago, Teachers College (Columbia), Chil 
dren’s Aid Society (N. Y. City), Bosto" 
University, Sailors Snug Harbor, Cour 
cil of Social Agencies. . 

Metals: National Lead, American Me 
als, Vulcan Detinning Co., Sylvanite Gold 
Mines, Ltd. ae 

Food and Merchandising: Californ 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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1847 ... CANADA LIFE WAS BORN! 
_ 1938 ... the NINETY-FIRST YEAR 
OF CANADA LIFE SERVICE! 
SAFETY AND STABILITY — A _ TRADITIONAL POLICY 
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In 1856, nine years after the founding of the Canada tated the erection of three new Head Offices, each 
Life, the building shown in the upper left of the one larger than the former. The present Canada 
illustration became the Company’s Head Office. Life building on University Ave., Toronto, is the 
Since that time the Company’s growth has necessi- first unit of the fourth Head Office of the Company. 
The . 
FORTY-NINE YEARS anada ife IN UNITED STATES 
Assurance Company 
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Selling a Gensnaies a 


By T. G. 


THE SADT EN UNDERWRITER — THE GOLD 


Murrell 


General Agent, Mutual Benefit, Los Angeles 





MURRELL 


THOMAS G. 


At a bar some bankers were gathered. 


I was to be the dinner guest of one. 
He introduced me to a lawyer friend, 
saying: “Phil Stevens has a corner on 
the corporate practice around here,” and 
“Phil, you’d better look out for Tom 
Murrell or you'll find yourself buying 
a lot of life insurance.” Stevens re- 
plied: “I’m immune because a class- 


mate of mine sold me more insurance 
than I should have, and I’m allergic to 
all other insurance men,” which called 
for the reply: “We will test that with 
an injection some day, at your office 
or mine, but just now let’s have a drink. 
How did you get this corner on cor- 
porate practice?” 

The ’phone, and a try for an appoint- 
ment brought forth: “You will be wast- 
ing your time.” 

Meeting Objections 

Phil is 43. “What are your financial 
aims and objectives for yourself and your 
family, when you stop working for dol- 
lars and your dollars start working for 
you?” He responded with a serious an- 
swer, matching a serious approach. Aa 
audit of $193,000 existing insurance was 


made with the warm knowledge of a 
$42,000 1937 income. His objective—nvut 
mine—called for $25,600 Retirement En- 


dowment, Age 60, 
tween what he had 
He bought. 
Objections? Yes, inflation. 
you read ‘Gone with the Wind?’ Rhett 
Butler in that book said: ‘The time to 
make a fortune is in the rise or decay 
of a civilization. Your inventory is 
above your collar. You have only lack 
of change to fear, unless you are losing 
your erip. If you have the answer to 
inflation, please share it with me. In 
the meantime, let’s consider this plan. 
It hedges against everything else, doesn’t 
it? This is an investment in greater 
satisfaction and peace of mind. Make 


to bridge the gap be- 
and what he wanted. 


“Phil, did 


On the Banks of the Rio Grande 


By Sam R. Weems 
General Agent, Minnesota Mutual, Weslaco, Tex. 


For about thirty years I have been 
preaching to my clients to get ready 
for the 60’s through life insurance sav 
ings, in the meantime taking good liberal 
doses of the same medicine so when the 
60’s came I was ready. That’s why I 
left a city of 300,000 people and came 
down to the banks of the Rio Grande in 
order to spend my “reclining or declin- 
ing” days where the sunshine spends the 
Winter, also the Summer, tempered by 
the cool breezes of the Gulf of Mexico. 

But the habits of thirty years are hard 
to break, so after a few months of loaf- 
ing and golfing it was like the old fire 
horse turned out on pasture which one 
day heard the fire wagons pass, jumped 
the fence and got into action again. 

Lives in Agriculture Region 

new, largely agri- 

vegetables, oranges, 


This is a country, 
cultural with cotton, 
grapefruit and here some organizations 
employ hundreds of men, technical and 
semi-technical. While their incomes are 
relatively low, so is cost of living. 

Weslaco has a population of 6,500. On 
December 10 it celebrates its eighteenth 
birthday. Social Security idea, Govern- 
ment and state, is rather new to our 
people. They still think it is up to the 
individu il to arrange for his own main- 
tenance, his financial security in old 4 
and the support of his family, 

For many years my business has been 
about 65% payroll or salary deduction 
basis, whether in city or in country 
communities such as ours. 

In one new payroll I recently inaugu- 
rated I have so far contacted seven- 
teen men and made a sale to each of 
them. Sale was from a $1,000 Family 
policy up to the Retirement Income plan, 
and those people seem to appreciate the 
cooperation of heads of their organiza- 


SAM R, WEEMS 
tion. Every sale was made on same 
presentation I have used for years; so 


it seems to me that the basic needs of 
the individual and of the family has 
not changed in my time, and that life 
companies have continuously tried to 
bring out more suitable policy contracts. 
Agents who can best diagnose needs 
and best fit contracts to those needs are 
doing best for their clients and the com- 
munity while at the same time they 
will make the most money, thus securing 
their own financial independence and 
that of their families. 
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your check payable to the Mutual Bene- 
fit.” He did 

Then he smiled and said: “Let me 
show you something.” There they were 

option agreements unsigned and dated 
from 1932 to 1937—reams of them. We 
had completed the job because I had 
asked him, not for twenty minutes, but 
to give up those hours of a Saturday 
afternoon so he could enjoy future Satur- 


day afternoons with his boys. Then he 
declared that the firm’s tax man had 
confessed neglect of his own problem 


and wanted to see me. 

“Now,” he said, “for a confession. My 
roommate died eleven months ago. But 
my story was a good defense until you 
came along. The manager of the com- 
pany my friend represented called on 
me after his death, but instead of com- 
pleting these agreements I had started, 
he jumped in with a pressure proposi- 
tion of why I should buy $10,000 more 
right away quick. You started with 


—:_= 


arranging what I had. 
bought.” 
Some Topics for Consideration 

This was an ordinary case. During 
the negotiations these things came yp 
for discussion: 

What constitutes 
taxes; state taxes; snemtitheths Clause: 
common disaster clause ? Incidents of 
ownership and transfer of title, Why 
some companies have trust agreements 
and others settlement option ag reements, 

He insisted on cases being dug up 
and cited to prove points. He assumed. 
as a matter of course, that I would know 
the answers and said: “Look it up,” ter. 
minating that interview when I faltered 
once. A competitor generously gave me 
the answer. It’s a great business, Gold 
is where you find it, but it’s better to 
carry the wealth of the Indies with you 


That’s why | 


residenc e Federal 


This is not a large case, but did jt 
ever occur to you that it takes ‘only 
forty of them to make a million? ~ 


Using matte Tax Exemption 


y A. J. Ostheimer, 


LITT 


Philadelphia, = Member Million Deller Round Table 


“Yes, I can clearly understand that you 
have no surplus income to pay for more 
insurance. Furthermore, I'll admit that 
your estate seems to be capable of car- 
ing for your heirs.” 

Have you ever said that to a prospect? 
And then proceeded, in a very few min- 
utes, to make him buy? 

We all know people who are worth 
from $40,000 to several hundred thousand, 
and who do not even carry the $40,000 
of insurance which is exempt from the 
Federal Estate tax. Yet, in lots of these 
cases, Our prospect can prove either 
that his insurance and general estates 
are entirely adequate or that he has no 
further spendable income. 

Many times, I have explained to pros- 
pects that they should certainly not con- 
sider any more charges against income; 
that I merely wanted them to raise their 
insurance to the exempt limit by a 
gradual transfer of capital from a tax- 
able status (general estate) to a non- 
taxable fund (life insurance). True, they 
might suffer a gradual reduction in in- 
come but this ceases to be serious when 
the annual premiums are compared to 
the insurance face value and equities. 


Situation Requiring Quick Thinking 


Recently, this simple argument proved 
extremely valuable when I had my first 
interview with a high-salaried executive 
of a large corporation. This man car- 
ried about $30,000 of insurance and he 
indicated, quite positively, that he was 
not insurance-minded. Knowing that his 
living expenses were unusually large, I 
directed the conversation so that he 
would (I hoped!) discover that his total 
estate would not be sufficient to provide 
for his family’s needs. 

As the picture unfolded, I was sur- 
prised to find that his net estate was 
large enough to do the minimum job that 
he desired. Furthermore, he definitely 
appeared to have no interest in increas- 
ing the amount of capital or income that 
his heirs would receive. 

This was a situation for quick think- 
ing. I was either in, or out, and the 
next few minutes would tell the story. 
Three courses of action could be taken: 

(1) I could withdraw with the state- 
ment that I would like to think his sit- 
uation over and report at a later date. 
However, the chances of reopening the 
subject appeared slim. 

(2) I could try, by more detailed cal- 
culations, to show him that his bene- 
ficiaries actually needed more protection. 
While I believed that this was provable, 
an argument did not appear desirable. 


(3) I could resort to the $40,000 ex- 
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emption story, an idea which had pro- 
duced results many times before. 


A Clinching Argument 


After taking the conversation afield 
for a few minutes while I reached a 
snap decision, I said something like this: 

“As you know, Mr. Smith, you are en- 
titled to carry up to $40,000 of insurance 
before the Federal Estate tax will apply 
to the proceeds thereof, providing the 
policies have been properly drawn. 

“I gather that you always have a su!- 
plus income that you invest as you see 
fit. If you buy bonds, stocks, real es 
tate or other investments, two things 
happen and you will admit, I am sure, 
that they are not exactly a help. First, 
you add to your taxable general estate, 
perhaps increasing the rate of tax to 4 
higher bracket; second, any additional 
income produced by the new investment 
actually pyramids your income taxes all 
gives you a still larger surplus income. 

“On the other hand, by purchasing 
about $10,000 more life insurance, you 
could invest in a form of property that 
would be tax-exempt. Furthermore, this 
investment would not affect future in 
come taxes, nor would it increase the 
surplus to be invested in future years.” 

Because Mr. Smith immediately saw 
the wisdom in this suggestion, I can ap- 
proach the broader question of his estate 
and his heirs’ requirements at a latef 
date, but I will be dealing with a client 
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My TEMPERATURE CONTROL— 


By John M.. Utter 


Equitable Life of Iowa, Seattle 


You have to be red hot to get a pros- 
pect at least lukewarm. Life insurance 
men get along better when they have a 
little gadget, which we may call “tem- 
perature control,” so that when they 
start to cool off the gadget starts arous- 
ing their enthusiasm again. 

For the last nine years, the app-a- 
week club has been my temperature con- 
trol, When Wednesday comes and no 
new business has reached the cashier’s 
desk, something happens. I begin to 
feel that the pressure is being applied, 
and it does not ease up until some new 
business has been completed. Many are 
the times when I have had to cancel 
social engagements on Saturday and Sun- 
day so that I could get interviews. 

Significance of an Early Start 

Why all the fuss over whether you get 
that $1,000 application Sunday evening? 
Why not wait until Monday? What’s 
the difference? For one thing, all those 
last minute apps won’t be $1,000 cases. 
Some will be $2,000. Every now and then 
there will be some $3,000 cases or $5,000. 
The important thing isn’t that extra 
commission, but the fact that you got 
action. You won a victory when the 
little voice that would lull us_ into 
mediocrity and failure said, “It can’t be 
done!” And from this victory, you got 
some extra contacts that will mean busi- 
ness later on, you got some of the dead 
wood out of your prospect file, and you 
went to bed saying to yourself, “Well, 
I haven’t lost my punch after all.” 

If you aren’t a member of the one-a- 
week club now, and you would like a 
few suggestions on how to become a 
member, I would say there are four 
very definite things you must do. Here’s 
what they are: 

Believing in One’s Self 

First, have faith in yourself. We all 
have a spark of the divine flame in us. 
Our minds are like generating plants 
which can, by right thinking, fan that 
spark into a gigantic flame, or it can be 
left like a priceless gem to lie buried in 
a barrel of chaff. Keep a picture of suc- 
cess, of the kind of man you want to be, 
in your mind from the time you awaken 
until) you go to bed. Say to yourself, 
“If this fellow, Utter, can stay in the 
one-a-week club for nine years, I can.” 
That’s true. There never was a greener 
salesman that started the road of con- 
secutive weekly production than myself. 
I was, however, blessed with a great 
general agent, Hugh Bell, who insisted 
on one-a-week production; and when 
my steps faltered, he was right on my 
trail. 

I like to read about successful pro 
ducers—they give me courage and vision 
Nothing is as refreshing to me as a good 
dose of Vash Young’s “Fortune to 
Share”; and to my way of thinking, he 
has the right philosophy of life and 
living. (Mr. Young is an insurance agent 
in New York City. His “Fortune to 
Share” was a sixth best seller.) 

More Prospects 

The second plank in the platform is 
to get more prospects. Regardless of 
how many prospects you have, you will 
need twice as many, but they won’t do 
you any good in a big heap on your desk 
or buried in your file where you can’t 
tell who or where they are. After try- 
ing every known method of keeping 
track of prospects, I have found that the 
system of Louis Behr of Chicago is by 
far the easiest and most efficient. When 
you have names listed on a large sheet 


of paper it is easy to pick out the ones 
you wish to see. You must see at least 
ten of these face to face each day and 
give a sales talk to at least four. Don’t 
be afraid to use the telephone to make 
appointments. After a little practice 
you will find it is a great time saver, 
and most of all, will build prestige. If 
you doubt this, just try it for thirty 
days. After your list is culled, there 
should be at least fifteen or twenty 
prospects for each week who have quali- 
fied as to ability to pay and who you 
believe you can close in thirty days. Re- 
member the department heads and their 
assistants are easier to close than the 
lower salaried employes. 

I get my prospects everywhere. Some 
of my best ones come from orphan 
policyholders. Recently I had a case 
where I was given a check for $145 to 
deliver. This amount represented the 
maturity value of a reduced paid-up en- 
dowment, and I found it belonged to a 
man who was the head of a large com- 
pany. He was pleased to get the check, 
and told me all about his new home. (I 
like to let them talk.) He was a man 
about 50 years old and appeared to be 
in fine health so I said, “Mr. Jones, you 
look as if you are in wonderful condi- 
tion. I believe my company would issue 
you $100,000 of insurance.” He smiled 
and said, “Do you think so?” Then I 
said, “Yes!” He thought a minute and 
answered, “Make it $25,000, that will be 
enough.” He gave me his check for 
$1,100, and I’m not through with him 
yet. 

Getting to the Point Quickly 

Next, one must have a short, snappy 
sales talk for single men and women and 
one for men with families. Use your 
pencil as you talk, and draw diagrams. 


Standard 





Presentations 


Click 


By lram H. Brewster 


Phoenix Mutual, Pittsburgh 


At 31 I went into insurance from a 
background of engineering and cost work, 
plus several years of finance business. 
Insurance appealed to me for several 
reasons—unlimited possibilities for ad- 
vancement, development of one’s ability; 
all time job; chances to serve others. 
Furthermore, I liked meeting people. 

Am glad I came in as I have written 
at least an application weekly since I 
started and average contract is for more 
than $4,000. 


Clients Mostly Young People 


[ am mainly interested in young men 
as prospects because I know more of 
them; understand their problems. I have 
a fair idea of how much they can save; 
from their ranks come business leaders 
of tomorrow. A college man myself, I 
regard former college men as my major 
prospects. Knowing people in one group 


The App-a-Week 


There are hundreds of fine sales talks, 
so get one that you like, and one that 
you can put your own personality into. 
Read all of the good insurance maga- 
zines; Ralph G. Engelsman has some of 
the most workable sales ideas I have 
used. Learn the phrases that they use, 
and make them a part of you. It will 
surprise you how a phrase will come out 
at the right time. 

On the day I wrote this article I com- 
pleted three $1,000 Twenty Payment 
Life contracts purchased by a grand- 
father for his grandchildren. This man 
has a good job, and about $25,000 of 
personal insurance. I had talked with 
him about adding to his own program 
without success, so I finally said, “Mr. 
Hansen, would you be willing to spend 
50 cents per week for each of your 
grandchildren so they won’t forget their 
grand-dad ?” He said that he would, so I 
pulled out a juvenile application blank 
and said, “Their name is on the top here, 
and you write yours down here. There 
is a photostatic copy of this application 
attached to the policy, so that twenty 
five or thirty years from now when 
you may be gone, they will look at this 
and say, “Gee, Grandpa did this for 
me.” “Do you think they will ever for 
get you?” To this he said, “No.” 

Persistence 

Finally, one must be pleasantly per- 
sistent. If you are going to close busi- 
ness regularly you will have to learn 
that when a prospect says “No” it is 
just an invitation to give him more in- 
formation. After he says “No” about 
six times, change the conversation for a 
while. When you are about ready to 
leave, play your trump card. 

One Saturday night I was up against 
it. I did not have my app for the week 


———= 
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My prospect needed the insurance, could 
pay for it, but just wouldn’t act. I said, 
“Charlie, you like this plan, don’t you?” 
He said, “Yes.” I then said, “We have 
an organization known as the app-a- 
week club. I haven’t missed getting 
some business for over sixty-five weeks 
I would like to file your papers tonight, 
and we can arrange the premium so you 
can handle it without any inconvenience 
Were you born in Seattle?” He said, 
“No, in Mason City, Iowa.” I com- 
pleted the app and he signed it. Since 
then I have sold him three times. 
You may wonder if an app-a-weeker 
ever gets the blues. I do many times, 
but I know all I have to do to get over 
them is to get into action and they van- 
ish like fog before the sun. If you are 
going to keep in the one-a-week club 
you have to keep busy, so you won't be 
able to sit in your office and brood ove: 
your troubles. The fact that you have 
to get action every week whether busi- 
ness conditions are good or bad, or 
whether the town is torn with strikes, 
will build a wall of protection around 
you that will stand against the great- 
est odds. ‘ 








leads to another. I use the company’s 
standardized presentation; have closed 
about 70% of my business in first inter- 


view. Three standardized presentations 
I use are of the Retirement Income 
type. 


Today’s conditions make young men 
more interested in guaranteed plans for 
the future. I plan work ahead for from 
one to three weeks; keep an exact record 
of all future appointments so I can re- 
mind my prospects by mail of time previ- 
ously agreed upon for interview. I would 
rather deal with strangers than friends 
as strangers quickly become additional 
friends and recommend you to their 
circle. 

I discovered early that the company’s 
standard sales plans click; so they are 
the ones I use. Such presentations fol- 
low a definite line of sequence in leading 
up to closing of the sale. 


Group Annuities 


(Continued from Page 108) 


Packing, Woolworth, California Almond 
Growers, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Co, 
Mars, Inc. 

Financial: American Bankers Associa 
tion, Seattle First National Bank, Cer- 
tral Hanover Bank (N. Y.), Second Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, National Shaw- 


mut Bank (Boston), Federal Trust ¢ 
Newark, Commercial National Bank (N. 
¥. ES 


Miscellaneous: Boy Scouts of America, 
City of Hamilton, O., Underwriters Labo- 
ratories, Chilean Nitrate Sales Co., U. S. 
Freight Co., Steamship Lines, U. 
Army Motion Picture Service, Waldorf- 
\storia Hotel, Index Investment Corp. 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 

The whole subject of Retirement Plans 
is engaging the attention and interest 
of an increasing number of business men. 
\ number of life insurance companies 
are prepared not only to underwrite 
Group Annuity plans but are also glad 
to give advice in the design and installa 
tion of such plans. 

Any busy executive will find that com- 
petent representatives of the divisions 
which administer these contracts caf 
present in a comparatively short time 
(a) the current trends in pension practice 
and (b) a workable plan for considera: 
tion. It is to be hoped that an increas 
ing number of policy forming executives 
will take advantage of this phase of a 
insurance company’s service. 
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DOUBLE 
YOUR INCOME 


In 1937 the State Mutual led in persistency all United States Com- 
panies reporting to the Research Bureau. 


This lowest ratio of terminations to insurance in force was no acci- 
dent. It is the logical consequence of a fundamental operating con- 
cept: That the agent is the dominating factor in maintaining insur- 
ance in force, and that enduring attention to persistency factors. 
by assuring renewals, may as much as double the income agents 
earn. 


Field Men of State Mutual, both by attitude and in spirit, are 
cooperating in the Company’s efforts to help them increase their 
incomes. They know that their incomes by and large will over- 
shadow the incomes of other agents, even though predicated on 
the same volume. 


In reality, this persistency concept is a heritage of State Mutual 
Field Men, for President Isaac Davis stated the Company’s his- 
torical position 60 years ago in making its 32nd annual report: 


“The State Mutual is singularly fortunate in regard to the small 
number of its policies which annually cease to be in force. In the 
ten years prior to 1877, its average annual loss from this cause 
fell below 51 per cent....In the development of any enterprise, 
as of any plant, it is of less importance that the growth be rapid 
than that it be natural. The normal measure of success is not the 
amount done, but the amount gained.” 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 94 Years a Synonym for Security 
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The Higher ‘Tax Brackets 


The approach to the people in _ the 
higher tax brackets is obvious. All are 
interested in taxes; however, your im- 
mediate problem is to get them in- 
terested in talking to you. The ultimate 
sale is generally a very simple idea, but 
the means of getting there is not so 
simple. You are dealing with people 
who do not need capital, but their es- 
tates need money, liquidity; they have 
problems of investment, they have tax 
problems and they have problems of 
distribution. Now, if you can come to 
these people with something helpful on 
one or all of those points, you are go- 


ing to get a favorable hearing, and 
strangely enough, they all lead to the 
sale of life insurance, 


You know that life insurance can help 
them; they don’t. The buyer does not 
even know, to the fullest extent, even 
though he is a large buyer of life in- 
surance, and is enthusiastic about it. As 
to the man who thinks he has enough, 
if you can interpret his insurance for 
him and give him ideas that are broader 
than the ideas he already has, the 
chances are very good that he will buy 
more; or, if he cannot get more, that 
some insurance will be bought on other 
members of the family, the wife and 
children—that field is growing particu- 
larly. 

Must First Be Informed 

Now, your first step, as I see it, is to 
get adequate information. These sales 
cannot be made without it, because you 
cannot talk intelligently to a man un- 
less you know something about him. I 
think one of the fatal mistakes in get- 
ting information is to presume that the 
man will give it simply because you ask 
for it, on your rather bold assurance 
that you can be helpful to him. When 
he knows nothing about you, has not 
even heard you express any ideas of 
particular merit, how can you get in- 
formation? Generally you can’t from 
the man smart enough to make money 
or hold on to it. 

My solution is to get information by 
giving it. I do not do any selling of 
life insurance, but I do a considerable 
amount of analyzing estates. My posi- 
tion is a little different from yours, be- 
cause the man comes to me, as a law- 
yer. He pays me a fee; so I have 
two strikes right away as far as get- 
ting over my recommendations, but | 
never made recommendations and do 
not even ask for information without 
also giving it and giving reasons why 
I want it. 

An Interest-Stimulating Question 


In the course of my work, I developed 
a little check list of what I though: 
were vital points to help get this in- 
formation, which is the time, in my 
opinion, when you make the sale. When 
you get the information, and, after 
that first interview, you know pretty 
well whether you have a prospect for 
life insurance assuming you have the 
right information. I have found the 
check list to be a means of guiding or 
controlling the interview and impressing 


the man with the idea that you have 
“something on the ball” and he has 
something to gain by giving you the 


information, besides solicitation for life 
insurance, which at that point does not 
interest him. 

I have found that one of the greatest 
interest getters is this one simple idea: 
“Have you eliminated the estate tax on 
your tax fund?” 

That is no particularly novel idea, but 
you can bring out some very enlighten- 
ing things in the course of discussion 
and give the man a new slant on his tax 
situation. There are very few men that 
won't admit that it is highly uneconomic 
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By Nathaniel H. Seefurth 
The Seefurth Agency, Chicago 


to disregard your advice when they see 


a concrete example: A man 
with a million dollar estate who has to 
provide some $200,000 to pay estate and 
inheritance taxes is in a combined es- 
tate and inheritance tax bracket of about 
29%. The mere fact that he sets up a 
fund of $200,000, whether it be life in- 
surance or something clse, causes him 
to incur a tax of some $50,000 because 
the fund is taxed at the top rates. 
That does not occur to many men un- 
til it is suggested to them, Jecause 
$60,000 of the $200,000 will go for taxes 
on the $200,000, there will be only $140,- 
000 of liquid assets left, whereas the in- 
dividual has always thought there would 
be $200,000. 
Thinks His Estate Liquid Enough 
You know the obvious solution is to 
give up the incidents of ownership and, 
of course, you know that a man is in a 
better position to give up the incidents 
of ownership of life insurance than he 
is of securities; often the securities are 
used by him in various transactions or 
they are income-producing, whereas life 
insurance is purely an accumulation. 
When you bring out that situation, you 
have a very effective argument for the 
man who says, “Well, I have provided 
for my taxes through government bonds, 
or through other bonds that can be liqui- 
dated; my estate is highly liquid and 
can take care of the taxes very easily.” 
You say: “Yes, but at what cost? The 
mere fact that you have had the fore- 
sight to set this thing up is going to 
cause a terrific tax.” The answer is 
to make an immediate gift of it. Well, 
when your prospect comes to figuring 
out the gift tax on a gift of securities, 
and realizes that he has to give up the 
income, he begins to pause; then. you 
point out that he may be able to take 


half or two-thirds of the amount, cer- 
tainly less than the full amount and 
put it in single premium insurance to 





eet both income and estate tax savings 
and a lower gift tax. 

do not have space to go into all of 
the ramifications to which this particu- 
lar question leads, but the important 
thing to you is that it leads straight 
to the sale of life insurance; and, if I 


NATHANIEL H. 


SEEFURTH 


make no other point in this article, that 
is the point I want to emphasize. You 
are in the business of selling life in- 
surance; you are not a lawyer, you are 
not working for trust companies, nor for 
investment people. You are selling life 
insurance. That does not mean you 
should not follow the broader paths of 
service, because that is exactly what we 
are talking about now—the broad con- 
ception of the sale of life insurance, 


Looking Each Other Up 


By James E. 
Fidelity Mutual, 


You ask me for an interesting sale I 
have made. 

My first contact with the party was 
rather a surprise because I had expected 





JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Fitzgerald 


San Sete, Cal. 


difficulty in gaining an interview since 
it was a cold contact. Six other insur- 
ance men had been working on the case 
for several months and it was practically 
closed when I came on the scene. I! 
told the prospect that I understood they 
were considering some insurance for the 
firm and he said several men had been 
trying to sell them insurance but that 
they had not made up their minds as yet. 
In my endeavor to gain prestige, I told 
the prospect that inasmuch as he didn't 
know me and [ didn’t know him that if 
he would give me some of the necessary 
data, I would look up his firm and he 
could look me up to see if it were worth 
while for either to spend time on the 
matter. I also told him I was going 
fishing for two weeks and by the time 
I got back I would have something 
worked out for him and would know 
whether I wished to spend any time on 
the case. 

I did go fishing for two weeks, and 
when I came back I had a report on my 
desk showing the firm to be worth $1,- 
250,000 when the general opinion in the 
community was that it was probably a 


$100,000 concern. 
The Second Interview 


On my second interview the prospect 
pulled out proposals by other insurance 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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through giving certain service to th 
man before you have any assurance 9 
the sale; but, from the standpoint 9 
your own selling technique, as well 
service to the prospect, himself, yoy, 
questions and your discussion should get 
as close to life insurance as possible 


Opens Big Field for Review 


My personal experience has been tha 
more life insurance for tax purposes ha 
been sold as a result of initiating th. 
foregoing question and discussing it to 
its fullest extent than with any othe 
idea. It opens up the whole subject of 
estate analysis, insurance trusts, how the 
incidents of ownership should be given 
up, whether to a trust or to one bene. 
ficiary, or to beneficiaries jointly; anj 
you have a chance to display the in. 
formation and knowledge that you have 
to impress the prospect, to cause him 
to say: “Well, here is a man that really 
brings me ideas.” 

Always keep uppermost in your mind 


the fact that ultimately you want to sell 
life insurance, even though you are go- 


ing to give service; and, if you are go- 
ing to control the interview, then your 
questions and the information that you 
give must have some relation, no mat- 
ter how remote it may seem to the pros- 
pect, to the thing that you are selling. 

I like Ben McGiveran’s conception of 
the place of the life insurance man in 
this type of work—that he is the “dis- 
turber,” the “motivater.” I think that is 
a highly important thought. I think 
there are too many who have tried this 
type of business and pose as lawyers; 
and there is also the underwriter who 
poses as an estate counsel and an ex 
pert on this, that, and the other thing 
unrelated to life insurance. 

I think that is poor policy. I think 
your best results come if you know 
what you are doing and sail under your 
own flag. You are a disturber. You 
want to get your man disturbed over 
his situation; then you want to get him 
to do something about it that has a 
relation to life insurance. 

Here is another important point. You 
will find, if you go into these cases 
right, that they will develop in one o 
two ways. You may find, when you 
get through, that your man has not done 
very much and he ought to have a com- 
plete analysis of his estate, not only his 
but the whole family situation. That 1s 
too big a job for any life insurance mat. 
3esides much of it is in the field of 
legal practice. It is a job for a spe- 
cialist. You should tell the man to em- 
ploy counsel to make a complete analy- 
sis; and let him pick his own counsel, 
you, meanwhile, keeping in touch with 
the case and being consulted, knowing 
what is going on, so that you will con 
tribute your service and get your fe 
ward. 

Uncovering Specific Needs 


The other type of case, which will be 
more numerous and which you will be 
capable of handling alone, will simply 
develop into a package sale. In the 
course of conversation, you will find 
that your man has done essentially the 


things he should do, but you_have : 
chance to open up a specific need, 
v hether it is a litthe more insurance 


for tax purposes, a gift to a child, some 
insurance on the life of the wife, et 
For example, I find situations occasion 
ally where there is too much insurance 
on the husband’s life and none at all on 
the wife. There are any number of sit: 
uations that may develop into package 
sales. You can forget the whole sub- 
ject of estate analysis and concentrate 
on that technique if you know what you 
want to do when you go into the ™ 
terview. 
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A BELIEF BECOMES A FACT 


Many years ago, the men who originated the present unique 
agency plan of the Phoenix Mutual expressed the belief that 
carefully selected representatives, properly trained, would 
automatically bring quality of business. 


In 1937, voluntary terminations in the Phoenix Mutual were 
only 4.2% of the total in force at the beginning of the year. 


This record, one of the best among all companies, is a tribute 
to the Company’s field representatives who are selling a high 
grade of business and doing an excellent job of keeping it in 
force. 


This year, next year, and for many years to come, the Phoenix 
Mutual will continue to devote its energies.to the production 
of an increasing quantity of quality business by a compact 
group of men of whom the great majority are successful. 
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WIDOWS are 


The best of all life insurance testi- 
monials are those from widows whose 
husbands had the foresight to insure. 
One of the most grateful of widows is 
Mrs. I. M. Rodgers of New Sewickley 
township, Pennsylvania, mother of three 
fine young men. Her husband, who ran 
the Rodgers Nursery business in New 
Sewickley, was killed. 

After his death Mrs. Rodgers was able 
to continue the nursery enterprise from 
an insurance estate left by her husband. 
Her three sons, Edson R., Clifton E. and 
Leroy are well known in the community. 
Leroy, age 23, attended Ohio State; Clif- 
ton, 19, won a scholarship at Penn State 
Colle »ge; Edson, 17, is in Geneva College. 
The older boys are interested in land- 
scape architecture and assist their mother 
in conducting the nursery. Profiting by 
the example set by their late father the 
Rodgers boys hav e started early in build- 
ing up their own insurance The family’s 


insurance agent is John W. Hunter of 
the Equitable Society’s Pittsburgh 
agency. 


Another of the many widows who are 
grateful to life insurance because of the 
foresight of their husbands is Mrs. Dor- 
othy M. Grant of Washington, D. C., 





WIDOW 
of Lindbergh’s Friend | 
PROTECTED | 











FRANK ROBERTSON 


One of the good friends of Col. Charles 
\. Lindbergh was the late Frank Robert- 
son, president of Robertson Aircraft Cor- 
poration and he was one of the co-spon- 
sors of the famous Lindbergh flight to 
Paris. Robertson was trained as an 
army flier in the World War and later 
became one of the pioneers of civil avia- 
tion. Escaping death in the hazards and 
perils of aviation, he fell victim to tuber- 
culosis, Left behind were a widow and 
three small children, oldest 11. Because 
of the life insurance carried by Robert- 
son the family is living comfortably in 
the suburbs of Phoenix, Ariz. Most of 
the insurance was in the Home Life on 
the Planned Estates basis. 

As a result of his insurance Mrs. 
Robertson received a guaranteed month- 
ly income until all the children are ready 
for college and then a smaller income, 
but guaranteed, for the rest of her life. 

In 1934 Robertson brought his policies 








MRS. I. M. 


ROI IGE =RS 


mother of four children. In a letter to 
the Home Life she said: 

“I cannot help but write to let you 
know what your Planned Estates service 


means to my four children and me. 
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“It seems to me almost impossible that 
I will receive so much more money than 
the amount of insurance my _ husband 
owned, and | can truthfully say that your 
Planned Estates service is the most won 
derfu!l thing that I have ever heard of. 

“When first your representative called 
in 1933, IT personally didn’t pay much at- 
tention to what was going on, Frankly, 
I was not particularly anxious for my 
husband to increase the insurance pro- 
tection that he had. Nevertheless, his 
insurance was planned and today I am 
mighty thankful. Though he owned 
$26,000 of life insurance, my children an‘ 
I will now receive a_ total minimun 
amount of over $47,000, because it was 
properly planned. 

“When I stop to realize what has hap- 
pened, I know that if there are any win- 
dows in Heaven and my husband can 
look down upon his family and see that 
we are now in a much more enviable 
position than if he had to see me in 
some menial occupation trying to support 
our children I know that he would say, 
‘Thank God that Planned Estates were 


brought to my attention’.” 


I Sell The Family 


By Gertrude Brandwein 


New York Life, 


After eighteen years in life insurance, 
I believe I have found the line of least 
resistance when selling the family. { 
sell them life; not just policies, not 
just protection, not just retirement ‘in- 
comes. Policies are only instruments 
and symbols of what insurance really 
does. It provides good food, it supplies 
the raiment we like. Through it we live 
on in our homes, travel, it enables us 
to secure books, education, various enter- 
tainments, cars, and all the other things 


which adorn, enrich and surround our 
living with safety. Life that satisfies, 
life more abundant, is what I give the 
family in exchange for their dollars 
and their trust. I sell life insurance 


because the family is going to live, not 
because a member of the family is going 
to die. 


The Language of Life Insurance 


Life insurance talks a language all 
its own. Listen to it:- 

“T dedicate myself and my all to the 
cause of service. 

“IT was needed in the beginning and 1 


together under an organized plan. He 
then decided to take additional insur- 
ance. He reminded the company at the 
time that he had relinquished his pilot’s 
license and was no longer flying, and, 
therefore, suggested that the special rat- 
ing be removed from his premiums. 
After careful checking, his application 
for standard insurance was accepted and 
issued after he had passed an excellent 
examination. The special rating on the 
older policies was removed and there 
was none on the new insurance. Unfor- 
tunately, the proposed new insurance 
was not taken because of his health. 
He was sure he could recover it; went 
to Arizona, bought the airport at ’Phoe- 
nix and managed it. Then came tuber- 
culosis. The insurance he was carrying 
enabled the family to continue living 
comfortably as before stated. The agen- 
cy which handled this planned estate is 
peed of Ray Martin, Home Life, St. 
ouis. 


New York City 


am more needed now than ever before. 

“Governments have adopted me, insti- 
tutions have accepted me. I am at 
home in every home where hearts beat 
and thoughts are kind. I am stronger, 
abler, better known and better loved 
than ever before. 

“IT am the standard and the bulwark 
of the family, of the lives of those wlio 
trust me and believe in me. I never be- 
tray a trust nor break a promise. My 
word is good throughout the civilized 
world and always will be 

“IT am the hope of those who do their 
best. I am the destroyer of poverty and 
the enemy of crime. I bring sunshine 
and happiness wherever I am given even 
half the welcome I deserve. 

“T live not only for each day and each 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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BEST ene of INSURANCE 


Harris & Ewing 


MRS. BERNARD GRANT 





WIDOW’S 
MENTAL WORRY 
RELIEVED 








McCRAY 


PAUL 


Bankers Life, 
average case 0i 


Paul McCray, Spring: 


field, Ill., who has an 
$3,660, gave as one of his interesting case: 
that of an engineer whom he insured for 
$2,500. He had a wife, a 10-year-old 
daughter, and no other insurance, Due 
were bills for the funeral, the doctor and 
the nurse; also a balance on furniture. 
When all bills were paid $1,000 was left. 
Without the insurance there would have 
been years of struggle on a meager in- 
come for this family. The widow got 4 
position and was able to start work with 
out the mental worry the debt obliga- 
tions would have caused had there been 
no insurance. 

Mr. McCray is serving his third ye 
as a member of the Bankers Life 
President’s Premier Club (top honor <lab 
of the company) and he made the grace 
with small sized policies. 
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THERE'S YOUR SAFE WAY TO SECURITY! 


eed want it, of course—the chin-lifting 
conviction that, come what may, the future 
is safe for those you love and for yourself. 

But which is the surest way to that security? 
What financial plan best fits your own and your 
family’s future money needs? What method is 
safest, most economical? 

Intelligent questions, these—and to solve them 
intelligently, make use of the man who knows 
the safe way to security—the life insurance agent 
—expert in human needs, guide to a safer future, 
bringer of the intimate human experience of that 
kindliest business in the world: Life Insurance. 

With you he will analyze the amount of money 
your family would need, should you die—cash, 
monthly income, reserves for emergencies and 
your youngsters’ education; and how much you'll 
need for your dreamed-of retirement income, 


You'll find in the Northwestern Mutual repre- 
sentative just the friendly adviser you want. He 
will show you how the Northwestern Mutual’s 
flexible Ordinary Life Policy can be fitted 
precisely to your needs—to be in fact your 
EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan of Security, live 
or die. He will watch over your plan through the 
years—revising it whenever changing needs may 
demand. He will explain how you share mutu- 
ally, through this plan, in the safely diversified 


WASTORL AEE VASURAY 
ae ¢ NORTES SEE ‘Wiscension 


fea, 
Northwestern e Mortewestern Wiorwal 


Billion Dollar assets of this strong 81-year-old 
organization, operated for the benefit of more 
than 650,000 members. 

Talk to this man. Tell him exactly what you 
want to accomplish. And do it now—for security 
dies of postponement. He will show you the sate 
way to achieve that security. 

Send for an interesting Preview of Security, showing exactly 
how the EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan worked out for one 


man of average earnings. Mail the coupon for your copy. 


ewrttn 


CE company 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


With no obligation to me, you may send the Preview 
of the Extraordinary Life Plan. 


NMC . cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccoccscocscesees : 


AGATE... cccccccccccccccccccccccececececscoccccses 


if you live. He will help you draw up your 


La BILLION DOLLAR ESTATE | 
Own individual plan for meeting those needs. 


Mutual i = \ifie Ban 


This advertisement of THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL is one of a series appearing monthly in THE SATU RDAY EVENING POST. 
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A Stock Purchase Sale 


By Frank P. Fonvielle 


of $400,000 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Oklahoma City, Member Million 
Dollar Round Table 


Recently, a wealthy executive decided 
to retire and give his business to a group 
of key men who were, in a large meas- 
ure, responsible for his success. 

Upon investigation it was found that 
the value of the stock to be given away 
was around $1,000,000. Because he had 
used up his specific Gift Tax exemption 
it was found that a Gift Tax of more 
than $100,000 would have to be paid in 
order to give it away. Naturally, the 
donor would not pay the tax in addi- 
tion to giving away the stock, and the 
contemplated recipients were in no posi- 
tion to pay it. 

If the executive (let’s call him Mr. X) 
left it to them in his will, the estate 
tax on the stock would be nearly four 
times the Gift Tax, besides Mr. X is in 
excellent health and no doubt will live 
many years, so by the time the others 
received the stock they would be too 
old to reap any benefits for themselves. 

In order to get the stock transferred 
without paying Gift or Estate Taxes, 
it was necessary to sell it to the other 
members. 


The Problems Presented 


An outright sale and purchase pre- 

sented two problems: 

1. The employes did not have the 

ready cash and could not borrow 

enough to complete the purchase. 

2. The profit from the sale, if it could 
be completed, would be returned as 
income in that year, and added to 
Mr. X’s other income would place 
the profit in a very high income 
tax bracket. 

It is hardly believable that so many 
problems would present themselves to an 
idea of philanthropy, but such was the 
case. 

The Solution 

After many conferences with tax men 
and attorneys, a trustee was appointed 
as a referee to the following solution: 

A contract of purchase and sale was 
executed between the parties, which pro- 


$1,000,000 Woman Writer 
Agnes Bruder of Chicago made the 
Million Dollar Round Table this year 
and was the only woman attending its 
sessions at the National Association of 





Life Underwriters convention in Hous- 
ton, Tex., last month. 
Miss Bruder is with the Philip B. 


Hobbs agency, Chicago, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. She was educated in 
Chicago, attending high schools there. 


Time for Thinking 


To find the time to think constructive- 
ly and creatively is one thing, and to 
have the ability to do that very thing 
is quite another. So often we hear and 
read of people who insist that they are 
so busy that they really “don’t have time 
to think.” They belong to the same 
category as the busy individual who 
emphasizes with gleeful inaccuracy that 
he has “not a minute to breathe.” 

If a man has no time in which to 
think, then assuredly he has not proper- 
ly organized his time, cluttering it up 
with overmuch attention to detail. No 
matter how busy he may be, how much 
concerned with detail, he is a wise man 
who, even at the cost of entirely shelv- 
ing less important duties, does devote 
some precious minutes of the day to 
meditation. 

It is a rich thought—that of partak- 
ing of mental refreshment or relaxation 
in the sanctuary of the mind. 








FRANK P. FONVIELLE 
vided that one-twenty-fifth of all the 
stock would be purchased each year, 
the price being determined by a for- 


mula to be applied at the time of each 
transaction; title in all stock to remain 


in the hands of the trustee until the 
final shares passed, or until the death 
of Mr. X. All the income from stock 
to go to the trustee and to be dis- 


tributed annually under the following 
conditions : 
1. To retire the number of shares of 


stock due. 


2. Interest at 4% on the unretired 
shares. 
3. Income taxes (employes excess 


because of additional income). 

4. Annual premium on $400,000 life 
insurance on the life of Mr. X 
payable to trustee to be used to 
retire additional stock in case of 
death of Mr. X. 


5. Balance of income, if any, to be 
held by trustee and accumulated as 
surplus for contingencies. 

For the past ten years the total shares 
of stock held by Mr. X has produced 
sufficient income to amply take care of 
the above obligations, but it is agreed 
that a period of twenty-five years is a 
long time to depend on corporation stock 
to produce a regular and steady income, 
therefore, certain lenient features were 
incorporated in the agreement that 
would surround all parties with a rea- 
sonable amount of protection in case of 
unusual circumstances caused by a pro- 
longed business depression. 


The Benefits 
The following benefits are derived: 
For the Employes 


—— 


1. The gradual acquisition 
from its dividends. 

2. Stock dividends on an ever increas 
ing scale as each unit of 1/25¢h ;, 
retired. ‘ 

3. $400,000 life insurance to retire jt, 
equivalent in stock at the death of 
Mr, X, wi 


Of stock 


For Mr. X 

1. The eventual accomplishment of }; 
idea of philanthropy. ; 

2. A fair price for his stock. 

3. An annuity for 25 years of suf 
cient amount to maintain him } 
his present standard of living, eye 
though his other estate might } 
dissipated or lost, and secured } 
his own stock. 

| An opportunity to 
active business 
enough to enjoy 


retire — fro 
while still youn 
life. 


Woman General Agent Learned 
To Write Policies At Age 1] 


HELEN V. SHIREY 


Helen V. Shirey, Toledo, Ohio, newly 
appointed general agent for the Occi- 
dental Life of Los Angeles, has been 
in the insurance business almost all of 
her life. 

When 11 


old she learned to 


years 
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SERVICE 








The 


UNION 
Liffe 


Insurance 


AND SALES 


Would YOU like to represent a small but 
financially sound life company, with the 
latest types of participating policies, includ- 
ing Juvenile? 

One which makes a point of knowing every 
one of its agents intimately and treats him 
and his cases individually? 


Would you like to have the benefit of a 
specialized sales appeal? 


If so, then write us. 


LABOR 


Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 





write policies under the direction of hy 
father, Robert V. Shirey, a banker i; 
Liberty Center, Ohio, who also had 4 
general insurance agency in the tow 
Even as a youngster Helen could writ 
policies efficiently and accurately, aw 
after her father’s death she ran th 
agency from the time she was 14 years 
old until she went away to school, 

Following her schooling years she de- 
cided to teach, but gave that up after a 
year to take a position as, according t 
her own words, “general flunky” in th 
office of the Ricaby-Wood-Rowland Co 
This, her first real plunge into the busi- 
ness world, came in 1919, and from then 
on she has definitely been an insurance 
woman. 


Becomes President of Company 


In three years she had charge of th 
office of the company and in another 
three years she was manager of the in 
surance department, the only woman in 
Toledo to hold such a position, Up until 
that time it had been regarded entirely 
as a man’s job, but the enthusiastic 
young woman took over the work with- 
out hesitation. 

Four years after her appointment a 
head of the insurance department, Helen 
Shirey bought the controlling interest in 
the company and became its president 
In another three years she had changed 
the name of the company to the H. V 
Shirey, Inc., under which it functions 
today. Two other women own interests 
in the company which is one of the best 
known insurance organizations in Toledo 
It is the outgrowth of the H. S. Wal- 
bridge & Co., organized in 1835. 


Owns and Operates 52 Apartments 


As a sideline from her insurance busi- 
ness Miss Shirey has a thriving real 
estate business. She owns and operates 
fifty-two apartments in the city and calls 
this her hobby. She plans and decorates 
the apartments herself and makes it 4 
profitable as well as an enjoyable hobby 

Having a good head for business, rec: 
ognized throughout Toledo for her busi- 
ness ability, Helen Shirey has a grand 
sense of humor which stands her in go00 
stead against the long hours which she 
devotes to her work and to her circle 0! 
friends which is wide. ; 

She has always done a man’s work i 
her chosen field; got by as well as any 
of the men, and she does not neglect 
women’s activities. She is an active 
member of Zonta International, an 
ganization of leading executive business 
women. 

H. V. Shirey, Inc., is a multiple line 
agency. She is the first woman to hold 
the position of general agent for the 
Occidental Life. Miss Shirey finds time 
to sell a lot of insurance, personally, - 
only life insurance but other lines 4 
well. 
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“The Object is Equality” 








“The object 1s equality among the members, and a partict- 
pation in the advantages of the Company in the proportion 
of the amounts contributed; and it is no part of the plan 
that some shall be benefited at the expense of others.” 





O WROTE the Founder of New England Mutual and of mutual life 
S insurance in America, Judge Willard Phillips, in 1844. 

Unswerving fidelity to this principle has always governed New England 
Mutual’s relations with its policyholders. Consider some policy provisions: 
full reserve cash and loan values beginning at the third year; change of plan 
by difference in reserves; both paid-up and extended term insurance partici- 
pating, and both with guaranteed cash values of the full reserve; generous, 
flexible income settlements, available on surrender as well as at maturity. 

To the unsurpassed liberality of its policies are added New England 
Mutual’s century-proved trusteeship, and its progressive agency organization 
serving 39 states, coast to coast. This distinctive combination has resulted 
in a remarkably sturdy growth of insurance in force, benefiting policyholder 


and underwriter alike. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 











* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 


* 
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Lester S. Lamb’s 


DAILY PAPER READING: 
OBITUARIES and FUNNIES 


Lester S. Lamb of the T. L. Black 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, Phila- 
delphia, who has been with the com- 
pany seventeen years, will never forget 


the years 1932-33-34. At that time he 


had about 400 policyholders, Many of 
them were having the same economic 
troubles that other policyholders had. 


It was a gloomy period. Only natural, 
therefore, that for a time Mr. Lamb 
should share their pessimism as he met 
it on all sides. 

Then he decided that while he could not 
help but be “a listening post” to some 
extent, his real business was to sell 
insurance and handle his policyholders’ 
insurance problems rather than to make 
such decisions as whether President Roo- 
sevelt should be re-elected for a third 
term; whether taxation is too great; 
whether the C.I.O. would win out over 
the A. F. of L.; or whether Jimmy Roose- 
velt was ethical in the insurance business 
or not, topics, the debating of which 
was consuming a lot of time He stopped 
reading stories in the newspapers which 
took up so much of that time, such as 
political headlines, and he remained in- 
different to scare stories run every three 
or four days that Europe is on the edge 
of a world war. 

Some of his policyholders asked him, 
sarcastically, “Well, what do you read 
in the newspapers ?” 

He answered: “I read the obituaries 


to see if any policyholders or their rela- 
tives have died, and I read the funnies 
because it relieves the tension. By 
the way, what do you think of Joe 
Palooka ?” 

Thus, not only was Mr. Lamb’s state 
of mind considerably improved, but 
he had more time to pay attention to 
his policyholders. After all, his policy- 
holders, together with his representation 
of a strong company, were the greatest 
assets he had. He found that his policy- 
holders appreciated a call for an appoint- 
ment to review their program and he 
said to The Gold Book: 


“When I decided to concentrate on 
my policyholders with their insurance 
problems and needs I began to go places 


Member of Noted 


At the age of 29 William T. Earls of 
Cincinnati, an agent of New England 
Mutual Life, is in his seventh year of 
insurance. In his sixth full year he 
paid for $850,000. He finished fourth in 
the list of producers for the New Eng- 
land, in He is going along at 
about the same ranking this year. His 
feet on the ground, he is more inter- 
ested about the future than the past as 
he says to The Gold Book: 












































DO YOU KNOW......... 


That Fidelity is now in its Sixtieth year, having 
been founded December 2, 1878? 


That it operates in 37 states, including New York 
and the New England states, on a 
3°% reserve basis, full level net 
premium? 

That it has more than 100,000 
policyholders, more than $117,- 
000,000 in assets and more than 
$362,000,000 of insurance in force? 


That it originated the Disability 
provision on October 16, 1896 and, 
| on approval, provides disability income benefits of 

$10 per thousand with its famous “Income for Life” 
plan which it originated December 24, 1902? 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
| Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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again. I found that they appreciated 
a call for an appointment to review 
their program. As a result, during the 
past year I have had more telephone 
calls and letters from them asking me to 
come over, sometimes saying they 
wanted insurance—more than at any 
time during the previous sixteen years. 
Without too much pressure I have also 
continued to follow up old prospects, 
and this year I have closed several whom 
I have been following for as long as six 
or seven years, These together with 
some brand new ones referred to me 
by old policyholders have really made 
the year mean something important. Up 
to August 17, I had a total of forty cases. 
Of these thirty were on new or old pros- 
pects; ten on old policyholders.” 


Insurance Family 


“One does not make a success of any- 
thing at age 29 since good fortune at 
such a young age is often fleeting.” 

Asked about his most interesting sales 
his comment in reply was this: “All of 
them were interesting to me, but I doubt 
if they would be to other agents. I will 
state, though, that my business comes 
through selling insurance along taxation 
and estate planning work.” 

That William T, Earls has made a suc- 
cess in insurance is not surprising as 





WILLIAM T. EARLS 


he is a member of one of the country’s 
most noted insurance families. His 
grandfather was the late Thomas E. 
Gallagher, for years Western manager 
of the Aetna Fire, a great, lovable 
character and philosopher. Vincent L. 
Gallagher, Western manager of Pearl 
Assurance, son of Thomas E. Gallagher, 
is his uncle. 

Father of W. T. Earls is W. A. Earls. 
After leaving Union College, W. A. went 
to Cincinnati and in 1900 started an in- 
surance agency, the Earls-Blain Co., one 
of the largest general insurance agen- 
cies in the city. 

William T. Earls has a twin brother, 
Thomas William Earls. They attended 
Xavier High School, Cincinnati; played 
on the football and tennis teams; and 


—_—_. 
—————— 


then went to Holy Cross, Worcester 
They roomed together for four years 
T. W. became golf captain. “Bill” was 
football manager and president of his 
class in junior and senior years. Both 
got the A.B. degree in class of 1931. They 
specialized in business administration 
courses. 

After graduation there was no hesi- 
tation about choosing careers. It was 
insurance. “Bill” got a year’s trainin 
in the New England Mutual home office 
where he worked with “Bill” Gentry and 
“Ed” Parker, both sons of former gen. 
eral agents of New England. “Bij 
Earls’ twin went into marine and trans. 
portation insurance in New York and 
Chicago. A younger brother, John, spe. 
cialized in bonding insurance in New 
York and Pittsburgh. Both of those 
young men are now heading departments 
in the father’s business. 


President of CLU Chapter 


After a year in Boston, William T. re- 
turned to Cincinnati and produced $120,- 
000 life insurance for the New England 
Mutual in his first year; $150,000 in sec- 
ond ; $360,000 in third; $450,000 in fourth, 
and $550,000 in fifth. 

Mr. Earls is a CLU and was recently 
elected president of the Cincinnati chap- 
ter. He is prominent in the local life 
underwriters association. At one time 
he was chairman of the life insurance 
team in the Cincinnati Community Chest 
Drive. His clubs are the Cincinnati 
Country, Queen City, the Bachelors and 
the Garrett. 


James E. Fitzgerald 


(Continued from Page 114) 
men showing the net costs which seemed 
to be the predominant thought in each 
of their minds as the way to gain the 
business. Inasmuch as things had de- 
veloped as far as they had, I knew it 
was necessary that I do something dif- 





James E. Fitzgerald 

James E. Fitzgerald went into life| 
insurance from civil engineering. His 
first full year in the business, 1933, 
saw him vice-president of his com- 
pany’s leaders’ Club. He won presi- 
dency of club in 1935, 1936 and 1937. 
He is still leading company. He is 
a life member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 











ferent if I were to be considered. One 
of the factors I noticed in the net costs 
proposals was that each one _ recom- 
mended an annual payment of premiums. 
In a going business nearly always there 
are considerable capital loans on which 
much interest is paid. The premiums 
on the insurance involved amounted to 
several thousands of dollars and it was 
very easy to show the prospect that if 
they would pay premiums monthly and 
use the average balance of the annual 
premium on his business, it would be 
more profitable to pay monthly. The 
actual figures worked out something 
around $1,000 profit to the corporation 
by paying premiums monthly. After | 
explained the wisdom of this move, there 
was no further discussion and the ap- 
plication was taken, examinations com- 
pleted and insurance delivered within a 
short period of time. 

Another interesting factor in this case 
was that after all the work had been 
completed the new policyholder felt that 
he owed me some money for my ser- 
vices and asked me how much it woul 
be. By that time I knew him quite 
well and felt that I could joke with 
him a little. I asked him if $1,000 would 
be too much, and he said no, called for 
his secretary and told her to make 4 
check payable to me for $1,000 for pro- 
fessional services. I thought things had 
gone far enough by this time and ex 
plained to him that my compensation 
came from the insurance that was writ- 
ten, which he could hardly believe. So 
you see sometimes if we try to rendef 
the best service possible it really 1 
appreciated. 
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From a Louisiana Underwriter’s Letters 


These are a few incidents taken from the letters of a 
Louisiana underwriter, who has had forty years’ experience 
in life insurance, and has packed a hundred years of varied 
life into those four decades. These stories are typical of the 
sales talent of many experienced life underwriters. 


Pierre 


I don’t remember whether I ever told you the tale of Pierre. 
I put into his hands on Thursday a policy for $2,000, on the 20 Pay 
plan. I had previously advised him to have inserted the Double 
Indemnity, but he said, “Blue blank with that—I will live to see 
the policy paid up.”” On Friday he drove away in his car, had an 
accident and died on Saturday. His widow promptly took out $2,000, 
and since then three of his brothers-in-law have taken policies. It 
would do your heart good to go to their town. Safe to say that 
everybody there is on our books, for we have been doing business 
there for 25 years. Go to the P. O. and watch the denizens open 
their mail. You will see it consists entirely of dividend checks on 
paid-up policies, or premium notices. 


Speaking of Exams 


I had a funny thing happen Monday. Went to see the widow 
of an old friend, on whom we paid off in January. Arranged $5,000 
for her. She wrote her check (how I love that woman!), and then 
I mentioned the exam. All this took place at a suburb of Baton 
Rouge, where there are over 100 live oak trees, draped with Spanish 
moss. I phoned the doctor's office in Baton Rouge, and was told he 
had left for home and dinner a few minutes before. “Where does 
he live?” I was told, phoned his home, he was just coming into 
the house, he lived only 500 feet away. ‘Can you come right away 
to the home of Mrs. Blank?” In a minute the bell rang, and I went 
to the door and brought him in. Mrs. Blank asked, “Did you have 
him in hiding outside?” I told her, “Yes, behind a tree!” Talk of 
Hermann and Houdini extracting white rabbits from a silk hat. 
Those boys were pikers to me, producing a doctor, a good one, from 
the ether. 


The Sheriff 


I sold the Sheriff a little while ago during the heat of a campaign, 
right on election day. Yes, I did vote for him. No, I didn’t take 
the $10 vote offered price. Then a few days ago I ordered out an 
additional, and after the reception I got I'll bet you 15 to 5 I place 
the policy. Gave his three-year-old daughter some candy yesterday, 
and the sheriff, God bless him! asks me to call him by his nickname— 
Buster. I submit it to you, is that not a heck of a name for a 
sheriff ? 

Sunday in Opelousas 

About 15 years ago I was spending Sunday in Opelousas, and was 
answering a lot of letters at the large table in the office. I noticed 
that the party on the left was scanning my letters closely. I had no 
objections, as the paper all bore the Company’s name and so adver- 
tised me. He presently said, “What line of business are you in?” 
As if he didn’t know. I told him, and he said he had been thinking 
of taking out some protection, had heard of the Company, and that if 
he took anything it would be Term insurance only. He was set on 
that. So, naturally and dutifully, I suggested we go to the doctor. 
Phoned, made an appointment. He passed a good exam, applied for 
$5,000 Ten-Year Term, gave me a check for the premium, told me 
he was traveling for an Atlanta firm, selling aluminum cooking ware, 
doing pretty well, unmarried and wanted to protect his mother. We 
ate dinner together—and he applied for some more. And all the 
rest of the day whenever he met me (and I let him see me often) he 
would make another application, each time writing a check, until the 
total was $20,000. Seven years later I wrote him that I was coming 
to Shreveport to see him about conversion. He wrote me to come 
along, which I did, and converted the entire $20,000. 


An Old Patron 


Just returned from a two-day trip from an old, sleepy little city 
on the river. Waiting an hour or so for repairs to my car, I took 
a little stroll. Presently somebody slapped me on the back and said, 
“Do you remember selling me $20,000 years ago? I am glad you 
did it, for it is nearly paid up.” I said, “I recall distinctly your 
buying it, but I never sold you anything.” Which remark earned my 
hospitality at a nearby emporium. A funny case. I had written him 
$5,000, and a month afterwards had the Home Office issue $15,000 
more. When I went to him with it he said, “Are you crazy, or do 
you think I am.” Said I, “Suit yourself. But don’t forget that you 


have a delightful wife and two little girls.” (You should see them 
now, raving beauties.) “I think you'll live to see 90, but if you 
don’t—well, think it over. If you want it, I will be at the hotel 
for a couple of days.” The next day I worked the country, and when 
I got back to the hotel late in the day was told, “Mr. Blank wants 
to talk with you on the phone.” Called him up, and he said, 
“Bring that —————— thing around here.” Which I did, and he 
wrote his check. 


Age Change Motive 


Today I made a sale—I had no idea how much he could buy. 
I have written him for $13,000 in the past three years, one $1,000, 
and three fours. He knew what he wanted, and he recently told me 
that in June he would take on some more, wanted to build up to 
$20,000. Dropped in on him a few days ago. “I have come to show 
you how to make some money.” (His age change in a few days.) 
He said, “This is a novelty. Previously you have taken some away 
from me whenever you have called,—how much will it cost me now?” 
I quoted him the rate per thousand. Didn't want to shoot too high 
or too low. Besides, he’s the kind that buys, is not sold. He said, 
“Well, there’s no use of making two bites of a cherry. Fix me up 
for $7,000. I will see the doctor this P. M.”’ I will leave him alone 
for a year or two. By that I mean that when I am in his town I will 
drop in on him, have a cigar in my pocket, take him to lunch, send 
him a birthday card, and his wife and him a Christmas card, but will 
never mention life insurance for at least two years, maybe three. 
If I were able to load him up he might have to drop some and would 


be sore at me. 
Birthday Cards 


A charming old lady ten years ago bought from me a Participating 
Life Income policy for $13,000. She was delighted. She was on the 
list, and I made an occasional call, being sure of some coffee, if no 
business. I hadn’t sent her a card for years, I don’t know why. 
Late in February I happened to notice that she would have a birthday 
on the 28th. So I sent her a beauty. On the 4th of this month 
(March) I dropped in on her. She was glad to see me. Said, “I 
think it was so sweet of you to remember my birthday, and I appre- 
ciate the thought. What would I get if I put $2,000 in an Annuity?” 


A Loan Service 


Met him on the street a month or so ago. Said he, “I need some 
money. How much can I borrow on the policy?” I figured hastily, 
and told him, “About $5,000." He asked me to get $4,500 for him. 
I advised him not to borrow on his policy, explaining that he was 
borrowing from his family, and asked him if he couldn't get: the 
money at the bank. He said he could, but they would charge him 
8%. I said, “You do this:—Go to the bank, tell them you want 
$4,500. After they fix up the papers, and you pick up the pen, ready 
to sign, ask them what rate of interest. When they tell you ‘8%,’ 
say, ‘To hades with that. I can get money on my policy for 6%,’ 
and I bet you will get the money.” 

Met him yesterday, and was he grateful? So much so that he 
took me to a nearby emporium. 


Jim’s Checks 


I was out today in a “wide place in the road” and called, part as a 
courtesy and part “laying pipe’ on the postmistress, whose husband 
we are paying a disability annuity to, and he deserves it. A large 
landowner, but last year he had awful bad luck with his crops, not 
to mention a terrible sickness that has left him disabled for life, from 
all appearances. 

I said, “Well, I suppose Jim’s checks are coming along,” and she 
said, “Yes, they both came today, the day they are due, and when I 
got up this A. M. and went to the postoffice to open the bags, I 
KNEW they would be there. You can’t imagine what these checks 
mean to us. You know Jim lost over $8,000 last year. My salary 
from the P. O. is small, and my daughter, who teaches, has to help 
us out. But I know that those checks can be depended on, and if we 
have any luck this year, my two boys will have policies with you. 
She called in her daughter and said, ‘Cecile, when your salary starts 
this Fall I want you to try to take a policy, and you can be sure 
that if anybody in this neighborhood takes out insurance, I will move 
heaven and earth to have them give you the business.” 

* * # # 

And this underwriter with forty years of life insurance 
service, filled with the color of human interest, comments:— 

These are sample incidents I encounter that convince me more 
and more that I made no mistake when, long years ago, I entered 
the profession of life insurance. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 
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Some years ago there was a classic 
line in a Broadway show. There was a 
lot of hectic excitement in that play, 
people were running all over the stage 
doing the most unaccountable things, 
when suddenly a comedy character asked, 
“What's all the shootin’ about ?” 

And that is the question which a num- 
ber of younger men who have entered 
life insurance lately and made a success 
are asking when they encounter large 
sections of gloom in the business world. 

Theodore S. Stern of the Jerome Apple 
Co. agency of the Travelers in Balti- 
more is a good example of a young man 
who hasn’t let any pessimistic contacts 
worry him because if they did he wouldn’t 
have been able to have paid for $301,750 
his first year in the business, with a pre- 
mium volume of $8,837 and forty-nine 
applications put over. In addition to 
that he placed forty-three accident cases. 


An Outstanding Johns Hopkins Student 


A graduate of Columbia Grammar 
School in New York City, Stern then 
went through Johns Hopkins University, 
graduating in 1934. While in college he 
was secretary of his class for three 
years; was president of Student Activi- 
ties Council; was a member of the swim- 
ming and of the football teams. He 
was the recipient of the Alexander K. 
Jarton cup, a single award given “to 
the member of the graduating class who 
most typifies the ideals of the university 
and has contributed most to the univer- 
sity during his college career, and for 
his outstanding Christian character.” 

Getting out of college, Stern sold ad- 
vertising for three months. Then he 
became connected with an oil company 
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THEODORE S. STERN 


in the sales division, finally reaching the 
post of assistant sales manager. At that 
time his services were loaned to the 
Johns Hopkins University which had 
required that he direct the Johns Hop- 
kins Sustaining Fund campaign. After 
the campaign was completed he returned 
to the position of assistant sales man- 
ager. 
One day he met Jerome Apple, dis- 
cussed with him insurance as a Career, 
felt that it was the field which would 


Shootin’ 





ance program 


form 


Protection. 


nuities, 


Women. 


as surplus lines. 





PERFECT PROTECTION 


assures against loss 


of life values 


THE CHANCEs are 17 to 1 that a life insur- 
will be interrupted, or 
discontinued through disability in some 
unless the program is planned 
with disability insurance. 


The Perfect Protection Policy—origi- 
nated by Reliance Life—combines life with 
disability protection under one contract. 
It protects life insurance and prevents loss 
of life values. The insuring public appre- 
ciates this significant feature of Perfect 


Reliance Life meets every buyer’s prefer- 
ence by issuing Participating, Non-Partici- 
pating, Juvenile, Retirement Income, Au- 
Sub-Standard, Accident, 
Mortgage Redemption, and Insurance for 


These contracts are available to YOU 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than $450,000,000 of Life Insurance in force. 


Health, 








About! 


appeal to any young man of his char- 
acter and ambition. He made the plunge, 
went through the Travelers home office 
training school for agents in Hartford, 
and, returning to Baltimore, went to 
work with a rate book, He is strong 
for the school. He also got a lot out of 
the meetings in the agency. They are at 
9 o'clock Monday morning; 7:15 o’clock 
Wednesday nights; 11 o’clock Saturday 
morning. 

Outside of insurance he has been en- 
gaged in community work and at the 
present time is a member of the four 
boards of Baltimore’s largest charitable 
institutions. He has participated in a 
number of charitable campaigns and is 
now in charge of one to be held this 
Fall. He is active in various social 
clubs in the city as well. 





LIST EDMISTON 


List Edmiston of the Prudential lives 
in a Mississippi town of 500 persons and 
there he once ran a general store and a 
sawmill business. He went into life in- 
surance. Why? One reason was an 
incident which happened in the store and 
its aftermath. The wife of his head 
saw-filler, who was drawing $11 a day, 
came into the store in exasperation, 
throwing on a counter a rather expen- 
sive dress she had bought and said: 
“Take it back; my husband says he 
can’t buy it and still pay for that darned 
insurance.” 

Later the husband came in and said: 
“Send back the dress to my wife. | 
am going to drop my insurance.” I 
did not want to do it, although I re- 
gretted the loss of the sale. I asked, 
“What would your widow and children 
do for clothes if you should die to- 
night without that insurance?” He left 
the dress with me and took the insur- 
ance. 

“When the timber supply was ex- 
hausted the mill closed,” said Mr. Ed- 
miston. “I lost sight of this little fam- 
ily until sometime later I came by a 
little farm on which, | learned, lived 





Women her Clients 
(Continued from Page 12) 


have a little nest egg of your own which 
you will be building up over a_ period 
of years and which will help towards 
educating the children or give them an 
allowance when they reach college age.’ 
Every woman, in her heart of hearts 
wants to think of marriage rather than 
growing old alone. 

Life insurance is a wonderful business 
career for a girl despite the ups and 
downs. It takes moral courage, and one 
should have it and battle for business 
because it is an inspiration to get young 
people to put their savings in life in- 
surance during these times. My motto 
is to ‘get them while they are full of 
zeal and ambition.’ True, they cannot 
afford to take out large amounts, but 
I feel that they are a valuable group. 
One can look forward to growing with 
them, also, as their lives change and 
improve.” 


—= 


In discussing his insurance experience 
he said to The Gold Book: 

“My thoughts for the young man js 
to start him on a plan which can be 
built upon as his earnings increase. 

“I have never sold a policy—the direct 
approach being a ‘plan.’ The method of 
carrying out this plan is by the purchase 
of a policy which utilizes the annuity 
principle. The sale of insurance through 
the tax saving and survey method has 
proven successful. 

“T have often used this approach: ‘Men 
spend all their lives accumulating an es- 
tate and yet hesitate to spend one hour 
to conserve it. Another approach js: 
‘Have you annuitized your insurance dol- 
lar?’ Still another approach is: ‘Mr, 
Prospect, I look at my business in g 
professional way.’ 

“To me the greatest asset that an in- 
surance man can have is the confidence 
which his prospects have in him. I have 
found that if vou can get a prospect to 
express to you what he wants to do, 
the sale is practically complete. 

“The four ingredients necessary for 
the success of a young man entering the 
insurance fraternity are: efficiency, ef- 
fort, education, integrity.” 


Happy She Didn't 


Drop Insurance To 
Buy New Dress 


the widow and two small children of 
this former employe. I called to see 
her and expressed my sympathy. She 
said, ‘Do you recall that dress? You 
kept my husband from dropping that 
insurance. What I got from that policy 
bought this little farm and enables me 
to raise my children on $40 a month. 
I now see what life insurance will do 
for a widow and her children.’ 

“Tt also gave me a vision of what life 
insurance could do for a great many 
other people.” 





Gertrude Brandwein 
(Continued from Page 116) 


to-morrow, but also for the unfathom- 
able future. I am the guarantor of 
good life and good deeds. I am the 
certificate of character. 

“The world itself could no longer go 
on without me. My work is not to 
injure, not to pain, but to heal the very 
cause of sorrow and make a better world 
for all of us. 

“I am all this and more for ! fight 
your battle when your hand is stayed. 

“I am your friend, your most faithful 
friend, when all else fails.” 

This is the language life 
talks to the family I sell. No walls, 
no barriers, no resistance, but in its 
place, forts of strength and security. 


insurance 





Pounding Pavements 
(Continued from Page 72) 


left home; cleaned up office work until 
9:30 o’clock, at which time he was ready 
for the street with a pocket full of 
routed prospect cards. He kept going 
until 6 o’clock when he arrived home 
for dinner. Sometimes he would go out 
at night. If two or three days went by 
without an application and he would 
grow disheartened “Dottie” would al- 
ways hand out some philosophy to cheer 
him up. 

When he finally became a leader she 
was not surprised. She had known ail 


the time that eventually Ed would be 
one. 
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This announcement 
opened anew era in Life 
xxx Underwriting «x 


Nearly 4 million life insurance prospects were impressed by this 
advertisement, which announced the new ‘“‘Family-needs Forecast” in 
The Saturday Evening Post and Time Magazine late in 1937. Succes- 
sive advertisements, appearing monthly in full-page space, have created 
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Family- 


a definite consciousness among higher-income fathers that the 
needs Forecast”’ offers a better way to plan life insurance. 


That the “Forecast” actually is an invaluable aid to the average 
father there can be no question. It shows him clearly the seven vital 
needs that would confront his family in case of his death—several! of 
which are frequently overlooked, even by careful fathers. The ‘‘Fore- 
cast” shows him the best way to distribute the proceeds of his policies 
to cover as many of those vital needs as possible—shows him how, by 
exercising settlement options, he can make every dollar go farthest. 


Already thousands of fathers have used the “Forecast” to set their 
insurance affairs in good order. And, naturally, a large proportion of 
them have bought Union Central policies to fill gaps in their protec- 
tion plans, which the “Family-needs Forecast” pointed out to them. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE “/nsurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Big Three of Insurance — 
Value, Dependabi lity, Performance 


Few insurance men have had broader 
experience than Hilliard W. Hughes, 
who at the age of 38 is president of the 
New York Life’s Top Club and paid for 
more than $1,265,000 during the club 
year. He won high scholastic honors 
in grade schools and high schools; won 
medals in track meets and in high school 
was captain of football team. 

He attended University of Missouri 
Law School where he played on foot- 
ball, baseball and golf teams. He was 
named Rhodes scholarship candidate in 
Missouri. He was admitted to the bar 
and licensed to practice. 

Mr. Hughes owns an attractive home 
in Kansas City and several farms as 
well. Fond of travel he has visited 
twenty-three foreign countries. 


Depression Furnishes New Leads 


Mr. Hughes pays as little attention to 
the depression as possible. To him 
negative thoughts are decidedly uncon- 
structive. 

What can’t be done doesn’t interest 
him. “My job is to show what can be 
done,” he said to The Gold Book. He 
discovered early in the depression that 
there are some people better able to 
buy than they have been. Men of large 
means with their tax problems and es- 
tate gaps have never needed insurance 
as much as now. They recognize the 
three big potentialities of life insurance: 





HILLIARD W, HUGHES 


its value, its dependability, its perform- 
ance. Other ways of investing money 
have their place, but adequate insurance 
makes need realization a certainty. 
Knowing a client means acquaintance 
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Julian Price, President 








“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in |937 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest in |938 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 


This is the same advertisement which 

appeared in 1936 and 1937 Gold Book. 

Of course, we had to change the dates 

each year. But, the statement of facts 
needs no change!! 




















Ralph C. Price, Vice-President 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 


| *From published statistical reports. 


with his personality, hopes, abilities, 
family, problems—and shortcomings, too. 

“This is not a mail order medicine 
business,” said Mr. Hughes. “The in- 


——=:! 
sured who gets the much needed cash 
value, the beneficiaries who live from 
its income and the youth who achieves 
by it know the efforts, intelligence anq 
time which have fashioned its plan. The 
know it works. They are entitled {o 
what you and your company can give.” 


No Cold Canvass 


Mr. Hughes doesn’t do cold canvass 
work and when he hears an objection 
he immediately doesn’t try to argue the 
insured out of it as a routine perform. 
ance. 

“Maybe, the prospect’s objection js 
common sense and logical,” is his com. 
ment to The Gold Book. “If it isn’t— 
then I try to convince him that there 
are some angles he overlooked.” 


What Check with Application 


By R. H. Rice Jr. 


Can Mean 


Prudential, Kansas City 


Paid-for business gives the true picture 
of every producer’s standing. The same 
principle holds true in all business wheth- 
er under review is the merchant, the 
doctor, the wholesaler. 

Getting the check with the application 
means that in the long run one is fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, not 
only because a great deal of extra work 
is eliminated, but there are at least six 
other factors which should be taken into 
consideration. 


Six Good Reasons 


In brief they follow: 

No resale is necessary on delivery of 
the policy, 

There is no delay in the placing of 
the policy. 

The insured immediately changes from 
“buyer” to “seller.” 

When he goes home and tells his wife 
he has just taken out a life insurance 
contract, he may have to defend his 
position, and if he has paid for the pol- 
icy, he will sell his wife on the idea, 
rather than be sold by the wife on the 
idea that he cannot take it. In case he 
has not paid for the contract, the wife 
might win the discussion on the plea of 
their not being able to afford it. 

Competitors are eliminated. This in- 
cludes “friends” of the insured who 
might get in on the case. 

It places the agent and the insured 
on a “business-like” basis. 

It removes the possibility of a not- 
taken contract. 


Never Forget “Implied Consent” 


We must be realistic, and, therefore, 
we know that it is often impossible 
to obtain the check with the applica- 
tion. However, it is well to keep at least 
four points in mind. I refer to these: 

1. Never forget “implied consent.” If 
you have completed the application, it 
is only natural and business-like to say, 
“Now, Mr. Smith, if you will make out a 
check to the company for $103.80 I will 
give you your binding receipt.” Never 
ask “Do you want to pay for the policy 
now, or when I deliver it?” In all 
probability he will say, “When you de- 
liver it.” When we ask for the money 
with the application, we are only doing 
the natural thing which most people 
expect. 

2. If the insured hesitates or says, 
“T’'ll pay later,” explain that the con- 
tract will be in force the minute that 
it is accepted at the home office, if the 
check is attached. On the other hand, 
if settlement is not made, the insured 
will be without protection until the pol- 
icy is back in his hands—maybe a week 
or two. “Mr. Prospect, why take that 
chance with your family?” If necessary, 





RALPH H. RICE, JR. 


tell of an instance or of a story where 
a claim occurred before the policy was 
delivered and no settlement accompa- 
nied the application. There are such 
cases in every established office—effec- 
tive ones, 

3. A statement something like this, 
“Mr. Prospect, you are using fine judg- 
ment in taking this contract for you and 
your family, and you will be using the 
same good judgment by sending in a 
check with the application. Naturally, 
I don’t think it will happen to you, but 
last year the Prudential paid out to 
beneficiaries over $6,000,000 in first year 
death claims some of which were paid 
the first few days after the contract 
was issued and paid for. Let’s not take 
that chance.” 

4. In case the entire premium cannot 
be obtained ask the prospect, “What 1s 
the best you can do?” or “What deposit 
would you prefer to make now?” Then 
the balance can be paid on the delivery 
of the contract. By putting such ques- 
tions to the prospect, he will probably 
suggest a larger payment than the un- 
derwriter really expected he would pay. 
If, however, the amount he suggests does 
not seem big enough, recommend a high- 
er amount. 

Getting a settlement with the applica 
tion is a habit—just like many of oUF 
other every-day habits. Ask for the set 
tlement in a dignified and courteous 
manner, and in the majority of cases 
your prospect will follow through. Re 
member, “Implied Consent.” 
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A Key Man Presentation 


By Lester A. Rosen 


Union Central, New York City, and Member Million 


Dollar Round Table 


A corporation or partnership whether 
large or small has a credit manager, or 
sales manager, or department buyer, or 
outstanding salesman. Any one of these 
has a position which another can only fill 
after careful training and the consequent 
expending of considerable money. 

We approach the President of a 
corporation to tell him why we think 
he should take out life insurance for a 
key man. This is the sales talk. 

“Mr. President, your Credit Manager, 
Mr. Brown, has been with you for ten 
years. He knows practically every 
account that the firm has on its books. 
He has his fingertips on vital informa- 
tion which is available to no one in this 
firm but himself. He undoubtedly feels 
part of you and you are glad of it 
because he is a worthy and impcrtant 
member of this corporate family. Sup- 
pose Mr. Brown came to you one day 
saying, ‘Mr. President, with sincere re- 
gret I must hand you my resignation be- 
cause I have received an offer from the 
Y Company (a competitor) with much 
higher wages. I should much prefer 
staying here where I feel I belong but 
my duty to my family moves me to go.’ 





LESTER A. ROSEN 
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FIGURES DON'T LIE 


Steady increases in business written EVERY month 


88 YEARS BEHIND US and no limit ahead! 


Here’s your chance to become a part of an organiza- 
tion that penetrates into almost every corner of the world. 
We always have room for a good, productive agent. 
Write Agency Department NOW. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y. 





Stead fast— 
Since 1850 








You would not think Brown ungrateful 
because every man is entitled to better 
himself. You would consider carefully 
and undoubtedly offer Brown the in- 
creased wages and he would stay. But, 
Mr. President, if Mr. Brown came to 
you and said peremptorily that “Tomor- 
row I am leaving, I am going with the 
Y company,’ you would in the heat of 
the sudden news call him an ungrateful 
wretch and bid him out of your office. 
I Want To Take Brown’s Place 

“Upon calmer consideration you would 
realize that you are losing an important 
cog in the corporate machine. Pride 
however, would prevent you from asking 
him to stay. Time and money, yes, 
plenty of money will be necessary to 
train a new man. But, of course, Brown 
would not be so inconsiderate. Yet 
would there not be a force to make of 
him an ‘ingrate’? 

“That could be the force of nature, an 
untimely death. Brown would leave 
you without a moment’s notice and a 
most valuable human machine would be 
taken away. Surely we must guard 
against this and insure this machine 
against depreciation and sudden de- 
struction. The premium for a business 
life insurance policy will not mean 
money going out but rather money 
coming in at a time when it is most 
needed—Brown’s death. 


——==1 


“Mr. President, 1 want to come to 
work for you. I want to become Brown's 
assistant. All I wish you to pay me js 
$15 a week. I don’t know your business, 
I don’t even know the duties of an Assist. 
ant Credit Manager. But I'll tell you 
what I shall do for you. Every minute 
of the day I shall be with Brown. Ye 
I don’t need office space, nor a secretary 
nor a telephone. And here’s what I shajj 
do for you Mr. President. I shall be 
watching Mr. Brown so carefully that 
if unfortunately he dies I will know 
about it. I will come to you and say, 
‘Mr. President, Brown is gone but I am 
here with a check for $25,000’ Thar 
is the work that I want to do for you, 
In this corporation are men who are 
receiving $15 per week, who perhaps, 
you feel are not worth what you are 
paying them. In this corporation you 
probably have relatives whom you are 
forced to employ because of family 
pressure. Please consider me a ne’er-do- 
well nephew who is pleading with you 
for a job to keep a wife and two infant 
children in clothing. All I ask of you 
is $15 a week. I in turn will work for you 
as no other man has worked for you. 
I represent $25,000 in cash that will be 
paid to your company. Please don’t turn 
me away. I shall be ready to start to- 
morrow.” 


Fay Levy Has Never Paid 
For Less [han $500,000 


Fay Levy of the I. A. Lewis Agency, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York City, has never paid for less than 
$500,000 a year since she entered the 
business in March, 1934. One reason 
for her success is that when she gets a 
client, she regards her job as just hav- 
ing started. That first policy is the en- 
tering wedge. Whether the policy is 
large or small, it furnishes the oppor- 
tunity to stick along until the complete 
program is consummated. Furthermore, 
as the business of the client and his re- 
sponsibilities grow, more insurance pro- 
tection is necessary. 

On first entering the business, she 
definitely decided that what she wanted 
was to develop a clientele, and not mere- 
ly sell policies. This has proven to be 
profitable as in 1937, 75% of her busi- 
ness was written on old policyholders. 


Programs and Follows Through 


Working along professional lines, Fay 
Levy has learned that the best way to 
get substantial insurance from substan- 
tial people is by programming. She in- 
sists on the drawing of wills and busi- 
ness agreements, and follows through by 
arranging consultations with a _ pros- 
pect’s attorney, accountant and trust 
officer. This method always brings 
about the desired result; namely, issu- 
ance of additional insurance to perfect 
the program. It has produced quality 
business for her which invariably lead 
to further sales. This is the best method 
to overcome that sales resistance thai 
she encounters at her first interview, 
and helps to develop and keep the good- 
will of her client, 

A New York girl, Fay Levy is a 
graduate of the Wadleigh High School. 
Next, she took a secretarial course at 
the Washington Irving High School. She 
entered a law office as secretary to a 
brilliant young attorney, a Phi Beta 
Kappa man, whose practice covered a 
wide range of activities. It was a train- 
ing which has stood her in good stead. 

Her decision to go into life insurance 
was because she had noted what the 
depression had done to people in estate 
shrinkage, and felt that she could ren- 
der a service that would be both bene- 
ficial to herself and to those with whom 
she would come in contact, by trying to 





Saks 34th Street 
FAY LEVY 


influence them to become insurance- 
minded. She earnestly believes that. it 
more of people’s money had been in- 
vested in insurance they would not be 
having so many financial difficulties. 
She likes and understands people and 
pays attention to them, always avoiding 
clashes of opinions. Disappointments do 
not hinder her, but spur her on to work 
a little harder. She loves her work and 
always places herself in an optimistic 
frame of mind before an interview for 
she feels that mental attitude is the 
greatest power in the world and that 1 
she shows enough enthusiasm and sif- 
cerity in her work, her client will feel 
the same way about wanting to adopt 
the program she has arranged for him. 
Writings and Insurance Philosophy 


She worked so hard and saw so many 
people that by December 31, 1934 (she 
entered the business in March) she had 
sold nearly sixty cases with paid vol- 
ume of $525,000. In 1935, she paid for 
$571,000; in 1936, $552,000; in 1937, $672, 
000. She led the women agents of the 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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‘—~< A YOUNG MAN has left col- 
lege feeling that his plans for a business career 
were all set. Some of them have discovered 
that their plans have not worked out because 
of conditions beyond their control. 

If you know of a young man who is not 
satisfied with his present occupation, income 
or future outlook, perhaps you would like to 
suggest that he consider the possibilities of an 


insurance career. Why not recommend that 


he take advantage of the unexcelled sales 
training course provided by The Travelers? 
Thorough and practical selling knowledge can 
be absorbed in four weeks of intensive study, 
demonstration and examination. Many grad- 
uates have thus obtained a sound foundation 
for a career as a Life and Accident producer. 

Consult any Life and Accident Manager 
of The Travelers. Applicants must meet re- 


quirements of high standard. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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The Value of Living | Accommodation Charge 


By Harry Phillips, Jr. By |. Hawley Wilson 
Penn Mutual Life, New York City Massachusetts Mutual, Peoria, IIl. 





lake the case of Judge Harndon. I gested Term insurance on a semi-annual A very definite suggestion which can by absorbing such additional deposits op 
was recommended to nim three years basis a election in November of he presented to a typical owner of a other than an annual basis. 
ago. In my first interview I learned that 1939. he was elected he should con- A We es ae . Over a fourteen year period 85% 
- Pass had quested o teams hie SY REE eet : life insurance program is to show him 7o Of 
1e Was insurance minded, carried a large vert a Bodice 5 insurance. If he were ‘ the business I have negotiated has been 
line, had no children. Further, I found not elected he should let the policy lapse. ow the accommodation charge can be the direct result of presenting a visual 
out that he thought the Government's The idea registered, the Judge was ex- eliminated from his deposit calendar review of the policies my prospects 
retirement plan, in which he participates, amined that same afternoon and the where certain of his premiums are ab- Owned, which of course reveals their 


contract delivered and paid for. The 
Judge bought Ordinary life instead of 
Term insurance because he felt his 
election was pretty much assured and 
that the cash value later on would pro- 
vide additional income for retirement 
along with his pension. 


sorbed on a semi-annual, quarterly, or 
monthly basis. In the case of one stag- 
gering his payments on a quarterly basis, 
the interest charge actually amounts to 
the equivalent of from 82% to 17%, 
depending upon the accommodation 
charge made by the companies involved. 

We should spend more time discussing In spite of this financing charge, the 
the advantages of living rather than average individual finds it is more con- 
the loss through dying. venient to add to his particular program 


Former Captain Lacrosse Team 


John P. Kirkwood entered life in- 
surance on January 15 this year at the 
end of the first six months he had paid 
for forty-five lives. A graduate of Rut- 
gers in class of ’31 he got a B. S. de- 
gree in agriculture. He worked his way 
through college, earning all of his ex- 
penses. Yet he found time to play 
lacrosse for four years, became captain 
of the team and an All-American in 
1931. 





; 2 ° . 2 olleg as wi é ” ey : : 
HARRY PHILLIPS, JR. Bing Pet. ene oe J. HAWLEY WILSON 
was more attractive than any Annuity For sometime he was with the Inter- particular premium calendar. — Every 


woven Stocking Co. While there he year there are certain clients who spark 
decided upon another career. After 4 the idea of eliminating the accommo- 
looking over many lines he picked life dation charge on their particular pre- 
insurance. miums and invariably by adopting this 
He is with the John A. Ramsay agen- suggestion, they automatic: ally find it 
cy, Connecticut Mutual, Newark, N. J. possible to extend their life insurance 
He began with small policies, many of joldings the following year. 
them for $1,000. These policies have A typical example which I have found 
been set up in trust on a monthly in-  jresents itself on several occasions each 
come basis to the beneficiary. He fits year, is a young doctor who earlier this 
definite needs in order to develop a ear found it convenient to supplement 
persistent client for the future. his retirement income program with an 
“I feel there is more opportunity for additional unit guaranteeing $50. each 
success in life insurance than any other month upon attainment of age ‘60. This 


of a life company. His wife was ade- 
quately insured 

It looked as if the only job I could 
do was to arrange the beneficiary set- 
tlement under options, His present plan 
was poor, calling for a lump sum pay- 
ment to various relatives in case of 
death. 

I made a digest for him, provided in- 
come rather than outright payments, 
vave him a beautiful leather wallet for his 
policies, and said: “Judge, from me to 
you with love, you do not need any more 
insurance.” I tried to get some leads 





from him, but without success. JOHN P. KIRKWOOD field,” he said to The Gold Book. particular client commenced practicing 
Situation Changes in Peoria six years ago and during that 

All of this happened three years ago. period of time, I had the privilege of 
This Summer T d-onned in en the judge helping him extend his program from 
to see what his picture was. Conversa- PI $12,000 to $46,000 but such additions 
tion developed a nc i I found that the A Funded Insurance-Investment an had always been absorbed on a semi- 
Judge’s term expired in November, 1939, annual or quarterly basis. [Early last 
also that he was endorsed by both Re- year in revising his audit, he agreed 


that he wanted to eliminate the accom- 
modation charges totalling $38.70 which 
he was paying. Showing him how he 
could maintain the approximate average 
monthly outlay after the shift to annual 
payments had been accomplished, he 
approved the suggested premium calen- 
dar I presented. During 1937 because 
of duplicated premiums his total deposits 
were $248.00 above what his 1938 outlay 
called for. Pointing out that this dif- 
ference existed in his commitment this 
. year, he agreed with the idea of continu- 
ing to deposit the same amount as he 
had last year. 

Offering this particular suggestion to 
our clients is a service which they defi- 
nitely appreciate and in so many in- 
stances paves the way for additional 
business the following year. 


publicans and Democrats, so that it was 
practically certain, if he lived, he would 
be re-elected for ten years more at 
$17,500 a vear. 

I explained to the judge the value of 
living, to himself and to his family. If 
he lived there would be several thou- 
sand dollars paid to him and his wife 
and that he should put away a few 
hundred dollars a year and insure that 
future income to his family, in the event 
of his death. 

Bought Ordinary Life 
This all happened in May, and I sug- 


Fay Levy 


(Continued from Page 126) 





Equitable Society in volume for fom - — 
ve i s. She is having a good year in The plan ” provided for an immediate 
1938 ; oS Life Annuity with Instalment Refund for 

4 $10,500 for Mr. A. the return from 


Asked to describe her sales methods 
Pages me The C which was to be used to pay the pre- 
in a paragraph, she said to The Gold J. Eugene Baker mium on a 15-Payment life "gelle for 


300k: ° ee 
. ' : a : - ‘ , 000 Mrs. A. $509.20. 
“IT do all work according to program. Gene Baker, New York Life, St. Louis, An interesting case written by Mr. $10, - ae oo “ 
500 s e 


Programs are fixed on goal objectives Of who is a member of the Million Dollar Baker this year is one which he de- 
the client. Every business man has an R ie ees ie Be BE. , d scribes as “A Funded Insurance and So, by an investment of $11,009.20, an 
objective and wants to attain it. Insur- ‘SOUN¢ 4abie, uses as his persona! card a J vectment Plan” which he submitted estate of $20,500 was created. It is 
ance is the best way of making certain picture of himself on a yacht, with acom- to one of his best policyholders who had_ thought that, under the present dividend 
that the objective will be attained. The ment underneath the picture telling the insured his three children but not his scale, the policy would become paid up 
greatest opportunity I have for helping person who gets the card that he will wife, and who was definitely averse to in twelve years, so that beginning im 
myself, is to help others,” have smooth sailing if insured. creating future premium obligations. (Continued on Page 129) 
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Foresty, Game and 
Fish Preserver 


Just how closely an insurance agent 
can tie himself up with a community is 
illustrated in the case of R. A. Freeman, 
Idaho Falls, Ida., 1937 vice-president of 
the Star Producers Club of the Colum- 
bian National Life. He is interested in 
all community welfare projects, manages 
to make six calls a day with two definite 
interviews, and has been an insurance 
man for twenty-three years. 

Mr. Freeman is chairman of the 
Sportsmen’s Council of six counties which 
dictates the planting of fish in about 700 
miles of trout streams from Idaho Falls 
to Yellowstone Park, the distribution of 
thousands of Chinese pheasants for Fall 
hunting, establishment of game preserves 
and big gaine opening and closing con- 
ditions. He is also on Camas Wild Fowl 
Refuge Committee, new duck breeding 
grounds, and has been vice-president of 
the local Bonneville Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation with 550 members for the past 
five years. wi 

Some other activities: 
the Idaho Underwriters 


he is founder of 
Association of 


which he was state secretary last year; 





RUSSELL A. FREEMAN 


is a Rotarian, a Mason and an Elk. For 
the past three years he has been chair- 
man of the Elks’ safety committee and 
county chairman of safety for his 
county. He is a director of the chamber 
of commerce and chairman of the Idaho 


Falls Park and Beautification Commit- 
tees; director and greens commissioner 
of the Idaho Falls Municipal Golf 


Course; chairman of the entertainment 
committee for the Idaho Falls Golf Asso- 
ciation. He drew the landscape plans for 
the golf course and will also draw the 
landscape plans for the new airport 
which is to be built next Spring, joining 
with the forest service in transplanting 
hundreds of shrubs on the golf course 
and parks. 

_ Mr. Freeman received his B.A. degree 
in forestry from Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., in 1914 and entered life 
msurance immediately after leaving col- 
lege. He has remained in the life insur- 
ance business except for one year wher 
he was forest assistant in Pocatello, Ida. 
He has one son, age 18, who is to enter 
Idaho University in the Fall, He will 
then join his father in the insurance 
business. 

R. A. Freeman’s hobbies are land- 
Scaping, gardening and fishing. His 
motto is “Find a place you like to live: 
choose a job you like to do; find an aim 
in life and pull the trigger.” 





Dale Carnegie Paradox 
The outstanding book of the past two 
years as far as salesmanship and per- 
sonality are concerned is Dale Carnegie’s 
How to Win Friends and Influence 


THE EASTERN 


BOOK 


Door-Bell Ringing Sales Crusade 





National Salesmen’s Crusade 


One of the most interesting produc- 
tion promotional events in 1938 was the 
National Salesmen Crusade inaugurated 
last June by the Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration of Detroit which picked Lin- 
coln, Neb., to try out the idea which 
was also used later in some other parts 
of the country. Nearly all the salesmen 
in town put on extra steam, including 
life insurance agents. 

Lincoln is a city of 75,000 people, 
partly industrial, partly rural, its busi- 
ness interests diversified, its per capita 
income average. Lincoln was chosen 
for a city-wide drive because it was felt 
that sales opportunities there were nei- 
ther above or below average. 

Several days before the official launch- 
ing of the crusade in Lincoln Nash- 
Kelvinator representatives went to busi- 
ness, political and civic leaders and got 
their cooperation. Chamber of Com- 
merce, newspapers, radio stations and 
the Governor of Nebraska were given 
the story. Back of the drive was the 
idea that while millions are unemployed 
millions are at work. Salesmanship cre- 
ates employment; therefore, restores 
buying power. 


“Sales Mean Jobs” 


crusade was officially launched 
with a breakfast at the largest hotel 
ball room. In thousands of coat lapels 
appeared the National Salesmen Cru- 
sade button. Advertisements featuring 
the crusade appeared in every edition 
of Lincoln newspapers. *The slogan was 
“Sales Mean Jobs.” 

Such a house to house canvass by 
salesmen selling everything saleable has 
never before been seen in this country. 
Each salesman pledged himself to ring 
ten new doorbells every day. Sixty-nine 
cities in all had these National Salesmen 
Crusades. 

Insurance Men Prominent in Crusade 

Prominent in the crusade in Lincoln 
were insurance men. One of those who 
got behind the movement in a big way 
was W. A. Fraser, agency manager, 
Bankers Life Co., Lincoln. He told The 
Gold Book that in his own agency calls 


The 





People.” Probably insurance men have 
read this book more than any other 
covering these subjects, and hundreds of 
thousands of others have as well. 

While Carnegie’s book had a great in- 
fluence on salesmen, and his real pro- 
fession is that of a teacher of public 
speaking, he did not do so well in ad- 
dressing insurance audiences. That was 
particularly true in Boston and in New 
York, Just one of those paradoxes. 


Lunch 


and interviews made by men during June 
were more than tripled and production 
increased. Some of the men in the 
agency who had outstanding results are 


Edward H. Birkmann, Ivan F. Childs, 
FE. C. Hunter, Max R. Hursh, Mell 
Overmire and Edwin D. Fisher. Mr. 


Fraser said to The Gold Book: 

“T feel it was well worth while for 
it awakened men in this agency to the 
fact that results can be obtained in 
direct proportion to the effort put forth.” 


Gene Baker 
Page 128) 
the investment 
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1950 the total return on 
would be $588.55, 

Income from the 

Estimated Dividend on 


Annuity... $511.95 
the 


Annuity Sickel ativec ote nile Saas ak 36.00 

Estimated Dividend on the 
Paid-up Policy. .........0<« 40.60 
$588.55 


$588.55 is 5.6% plus return on $10,500, 
and as only $31500 of this income need 
be reported under the income tax law, 
it would mean an additional saving in 
the 12% bracket of $32.80, which would 
have the eifect of increasing the return 
on the investment to 6%. 

The annuity was taken on Mr. A., as 
he was five years older than Mrs, A. 
and, therefore, the return would be 
greater, as the return for the annuity 


payments are not as_ favorable for 
women. 
“As the case turned out, I delivered 


$20,000 instead of $10.000, or double the 
arrangement specified, and expect to 
double this to Mrs. A.’s tax exemption 
of $40,000,” said Mr. Baker. 


Pragmatism 


\ word mysterious to many, but which 
is constantly appearing in books and 
magazines, is pragmatism. When applied 
to salesmanship pragmatism means get- 
ting into action on all cylinders, and 
doing so by parking inhibitions, such as 
those growing out of prejudices or too 
set opinions. It is time for compromise, 
for taking advantage of opportunities, 
for not being fixed and inflexible in 
operation. It is practice and perform- 
ance by being practical and realistic. 

William Tames gave some lectures at 
Harvard University in 1906 and 1907 
which were an explanation of this doc- 
trine. They were printed in a_ book, 
called “Pragmatism,” and after a time 
the word began to be used in a wide 
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Selling Average 


Business Man 
By Harry J. Baker 
General Agent, Bankers National, 


Boston 


Being on your toes means nothing else 
but keeping up with the times, and tak 
ing advantage of business conditions to 
work favorably whichever way the trend 
turns, 

It’s easy enough to talk to a business 
man about savings, thrift and income 
when business is flourishing and money 
plentiful. But when pessimism prevails, 
the wheels of industry lag and buying 
is curtailed, as much as the individual 
needs maximum protection and retire 
ment plans he instinctively tightens up 
the purse-strings and wants to wait for 
business improvement, 

I concentrate all my efforts in selling 
on the average business man who, in 
turn, reflects the pulse of the commer- 
cial world. He is always interested in 


money, and when depressions or reces- 
sions prevail, | emphasize my approach 





HARRY J, BAKER 
on savings, not savings to be laid out. 
but savings he does not have to spend 


Options for Sale 


This approach is simple—I offer these 
average business men an option on the 
insurance program they need, on a low 
guaranteed cost basis, which insures their 
insurability and permits them to exercise 
the option by converting to the perma- 
nent program whenever improved busi 
ness permits. Business being good or 
bad, the needs of the individual are al 
ways present, and life insurance protec 
tion, I point out, is even more impera- 
tive when conditions are slow, and a 
very small outlay of money will permit 
the realization of a complete insurancy 
program, to be conveniently utilized 
when business conditions warrant it 

I find that this approach receives and 
creates immediate interest, especially 
when the purchase of the option permits 


my client to reinvest the difference of 
money in his own business until he is 
ready to assume the regular program 


IT keep in close touch with these cli 
ents, watching the business barometer, 
ready to be of service and on the alert 
to convert these options when again the 
sun comes out 





circle. This professor’s philosophy o 
pragmatism was that ideas be tested ir 
their relation to life as well as their 
relation to one another; that progress 
was being blocked by too much dwellin 
in the world of abstractions 


f 
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‘@he “Urge Behind Our Gfforis 


What is the urge behind our efforts? 
Here's a question that concerns all of us. 
There must be a definite objective if we 
wish to succeed. 


The stimulus for bigger and better 
accomplishments should be something 
worthy and laudable. Greater than any 
earnings incentive, stronger than the desire 
to rank among the leading producers, should 
be the determination to place ample pro- 
tection for the dependents within our 
operating area. 


Let us have the vision that will 
impel us to do great things in 
the cause of life insurance. 


(esis wqrudential 





Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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